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With the publication of the present number of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, “he 
Editorship of Lord Frederic Hamilton comes to an end. The Proprietor and those 
associated in the Editorial and Art departments of the Magazine take this opportunity 
of recording their high appreciation of Lord Frederic Hamilton’s services and their 


regret, in which they feel sure that the readers of the Magazine will join, at his 
relinguishment of a position in which he has done so much to maintain the best traditions 
of English periodical literature. 














CHARITY. 





O more by Vision or prophetic Sign 
God comforteth His people ;—Yet in thee, 
Chiefest of Seraphs, fervent Charity, 
We own the fulness of His Will divine— 
Fast by the Cross on Calvary ‘twas thine 


To watch the tortured Saviour, as He died, 


Praying for those who madly crucified, 


And round His brow the thorny wreath did twine. 
433 28 
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CHARITY. 


Angel of Comfort !—Still thou lingerest here,— 
Still to the awakened sense and Heaven-lit eye 
Thy white-robed form appeareth, hovering near, 
To soothe the anguish of the struggling sigh, 
The bruised frame and broken heart to cheer, 
And wipe off every tear from every eye. 


THE LATE EDWARD SIMMS, M.A. 
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Panel of Gobelins Tapestry, ‘‘ Esther and Mordecai,” at Windsor Castle. 






ROYAL TAPESTRY AT WINDSOR. 






















APESTRY, an art work which has been practised from the very earliest 
times, is produced by intertwining coloured threads with lines stretched 
vertically or horizontally so as to make a substance or web in imitation 

of any picture or design which it is desired to copy. 

The difference between tapestry and embroidery is, that in the former the 
picture represented forms the actual fabric, whereas in the latter it is warked on 
an already existing material. Tapestry differs from other woven material by 
being the work of a highly trained artist-weaver who copies in the fabric the painted 
picture which is prepared for his guidance, and does not make a mechanical 
repetition of a design which shows no trace of the worker’s individuality. It has 
also an appearance of boldness and freedom of touch which is lacking in 
embroidery ; this possibly arising from the fact that the tapestry-weaver is not 
required to slavishly copy the picture or cartoon provided for him, but is allowed 
to use a certain amount of his own taste and discretion in the interpretation of it. 
This, of course, requires the finest judgment; as tapestry, unlike embroidery, once 
finished cannot be altered or re-touched. 

So far back does the history of tapestry-weaving extend that there is. still . 
extant an Egyptian fresco painted some three thousand years before our era which 
represents two girls working at a loom constructed on almost identical principles 
with those now in use at the Gobelins factory. The loom of Penelope (of which a 
painting on an antique Greek vase manufactured about 400 B.c. is still in existence) 
was practically constructed on the same: principles; and in this painting we even 
see part of the design of the tapestry which was being woven on it. In the Old 
Testament the Book of Exodus gives a long description of the tapestry to be 
woven for the decoration of the tabernacle built by Moses in the desert :— 





“Thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined linen, and _ blue, 
and purple, and scarlet: with cherubims of cunning work shalt thou make them. The 
length of one curtain shall be eight-and-twenty cubits, and the breadth of one curtain 
four cubits: and every one of the curtains shall have one measure. .. , And thoy shalt 
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make a vail ot blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen of cunning work : 
with cherubims shall it be made: and thou shalt hang it upon four pillars of shittim 
wood overlaid with gold: their hooks shall be of gold, upon the four sockets of 
Savery: . 5." 


The woman in the Proverbs also tells us: “I have covered my bed with 
painted tapestry, brought from Egypt.” 

One sees by these and innumerable other references that tapestries were originally 
meant as curtains and hangings for apartments, as well as for purposes of display 
in pageants, processions and great festivities, and not, as the custom now is, to 
be strained in frames like pictures. In many quaint illustrated manuscripts of 
the middle ages we find them used with brilliant effect for the decoration of 
the galleries and pavilions which surrounded the arenas of tournament fields. 
Throughout their history, owing to the expense of production, they are only 
mentioned as the properties of the greatest and richest personages. Among the 
earliest records of English tapestry we find in the tenth century that the widow of 
the Duke of Northumberland presented Ely Cathedral with a hanging depicting the 
acts of her husband. ‘The art of tapestry making in Europe, there is no doubt, 
dates from the time of the Crusaders, by whom it was learnt from the Saracens. 

The so-called Bayeux Tapestry is not properly speaking a tapestry at all, but 
an embroidery some seventy yards in length and rather over half a yard in height. 
Its execution is of the crudest, but containing as it does some five hundred and 
thirty figures, it is a valuable record of the costumes, arms, and manners of the 
eleventh century, the period at which it was embroidered. Passing rapidly on in 
history, we find in the reign of Henry I. Abbot Geoffrey presenting to the 
monastery of St. Albans a grand dosser, in which was woven the “ Discovery of 
the Body of St. Alban,” as well as two other pieces representing the ‘‘ Good 
Samaritan” and the “ Prodigal Son.” 





The Audience Chamber, with Gobelins Tapestry, Windsor Castle. 
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The Presence Chamber, Windsor Castle. 


In the thirteenth century tapestry was greatly in esteem for the decoration of 
cathedrals, palaces and mansion-houses ; in fact, many halls dating from that .and 
the succeeding century still retain the hooks on which these hangings were 
supported, they in most cases falling to the ground to conceal the doorways. The 
interior doorways of this period were not five or six feet wide—such as were made 
about the middle of the sixteenth century—but only bays three feet wide at 
the utmost and six high, a vertical slit made in the tapestry permitting entrance 
and exit.” Hence one may well realise the scene in Hamlet, Act III., Scene iv., 
where, perceiving some one behind the hangings listening to his conference with 
his mother, the Prince draws his sword, makes a pass, and pierces Polonius 
through the arras which hung from the walls. 


It was some time in the thirteenth century when high-warp weaving began to 
attain great perfection and to drive embroidery from the field as a wall decoration. 
Many manufactories were established on the Continent, the most notable for a long 
period being that at Arras, which gained so great a reputation that woven tapestries 
are still called in England “arras,” in Italy “ arazzi,” and in Spain “ panos de raz.” 

Turning to the manufacture in England, we find Edward III. in the eighteenth 
year of his reign ordering an inquiry to be made into the manufacture of tapestries 
in London. About this time took place the triumphal entry of the Black Prince 
into London, with the French King John as his prisoner, the streets being hung 
with tapestries representing battle scenes. 

In 1344 Edward IV. made a law for the regulation of the manufacture of 
tapestry ; and in 1392 the then Earl of Arundel thought so highly of their value as 
to specially dispose by will of the tapestries in his castle which had been recently 
made in London. 

At the end of the thirteenth century Warwick Castle contained a set of 
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hangings of such value that Richard II. made mention of it in the charter giving 
to the Earl of Kent the confiscated property of the Warwicks. His successor 
Henry IV. also includes this set, which represented the history of Guy of Warwick, 
when he returned their properties to the rightful owners. 

The finest examples of Continental work mainly date from the fifteenth century, 
when tapestry designing and weaving were among the most flourishing of the arts. 
Spain, Italy, Burgundy, and France, were all competing with England as to which 
should turn out the grandest works, without the exhibition of which no public 
function was considered complete. Latter-day art critics invariably award their 
greatest praise to the tapestries of this period for certain qualities which are 
missing in more modern productions. These are mainly the right understanding 
of the decorative effect of the works, which, although they were designed by the 
first artists of their periods, were not intended to appear as rivals to painted 
pictures. This is where the artists and weavers of the fifteenth century excelled ; 
the pieces still in existence showing a breadth of design, a simplicity of execution, 
and a sober harmony of colouring, in spite of the ravages of time, which compel 
our admiration. One curious fact about this period is that the cartoons or designs 
for tapestries, although supplied and paid for by the person ordering their 
production, seem to have become, by a recognised custom, the property of the 
tapestry maker, who was free to make as many copies as he chose. Records tell 
us that Philip the Good, Duke of ‘Burgundy, gave no less than three hundred 
golden crowns to his weavers to obtain from them some cartoons which Baudouin 
de Bailleul had painted for him. Another notable instance of this custom was 
the purchase from a Brussels manufacturer in 1630 by King Charles I., at the 
advice of Rubens, of seven of the original ten cartoons by Raphael representing 
the Acts of Christ and His Apostles. The cartoons were painted for Pope Leo X., 
who had them reproduced in Brussels for the decoration of the Sistine Chapel in 








Panel of Gobelins Tapestry, ‘‘Esther and Mordecai,” at Windsor. 
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the Vatican. A set of the original reproductions is still preserved in the Vatican ; 
and the cartoons, which for a long period remained at Hampton Court, may now 
be seen at the South Kensington Museum. A set of tapestries from these designs 
was ordered by Leo X. about 1515 from one Peter van Aelst, who was for over 
thirty years at the head of the Flemish tapestry workers, and who was appointed 
Pontifical tapestry weaver. ‘The weaving of this set occupied about four years. The 
ten measure with the borders about five yards in height by forty-two in length. 
The price paid by Leo for them was 15,000 golden ducats (about £30,000 
of our present money. Raphael received 100 golden ducats (£200) for each 
cartoon. On the death of Leo X., in 1521, they were pawned for 5000 ducats ; 
in 1527, at the sacking of Rome, several were stolen and one cut to pieces. 
Two after a time found their way to Constantinople. The various remains were 





Panel of Gobelins Tapestry, ‘Esther and Mordecai,’ at Windsor. 


eventually restored to the Vatican by the efforts of the Constable de Montmorency. 
The series was collected by a company of brokers and exhibited at the Louvre 
in 1798. Pope Pius VII. eventually succeeded in regaining them and replacing 
them in the Vatican in 1808. 

Several more sets were made from the cartoons by Van Aelst, the most 
perfect now in existence being at the Royal Palace of Madrid, the Berlin 
Museum, Vienna, and the cathedral of Loretto. 

In connection with Royal tapestry, one may note that Chaucer, who lived in 
the Winchester Tower, and was clerk of the works ot Windsor Castle, many times 
makes mention in his works of tapestry and its makers: for instance, in “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,”— 

**An haberdasher and a carpenter, 
A webbe, a dyer, and a tapiser.” 


In 1503, on the marriage of the daughter of Henry VII. with James, King of 
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Scotland, Holyrood Palace was hung with splendid tapestries; and (according to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts) on the death of 
Henry VII. in 1509 his queen’s store-room contained a large quantity of very fine 
pieces. 


During the reign of Henry VIII. tapestry was made in England at Barcheston, 
in Warwickshire, by William Sheldon and Robert Hicks. 

Six tapestries representing the “ Defeat of the Armada,” which adorned the 
House of Lords until the great fire of 1834, were made in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The designs were ordered by Admiral Lord Howard of Effingham, 
from the painter H. Cornelis de Vroom, of Haarlem, and their weaver was 
Franz Spierinx. The Spanish fleet was represented struggling with all kinds of 





Panel of Gobelins Tapestry, “ Esther and Mordecai,” at Windsor. 





misfortune, the ships and their armaments being depicted with marvellous accuracy. 
Their borders were adorned with medallion portraits of the principal English 
captains. Some fragments of these works are still in the possession of the 
Corporation of Plymouth, and we possess a record of their appearance in the 
engravings of John Pine, published in 1739. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century James I. established at Mortlake 
a manufactory of tapestry of the highest class. It was in 1619 that the King 
brought over from Flanders a number of skilled tapestry workers, who commenced 
to work under the control of Sir Francis Crane, Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter. As well as that of the King, the enterprise was under the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Buckingham and many of the great nobles, and 
was allowed a Government subsidy of £2000 per annum, a condition of things 
which led to a rapid prosperity. The factory, which employed upwards of fifty 
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Gobelins Tapestry, ‘‘The History of Jason,” in Grand Reception Room, Windsor. 

Flemish workmen, at first gave great uneasiness to the Netherlands Government, 
but it was not very long at work before Sir Francis wrote to King James: “I am 
out already above £16,000 in this busynes, and never made returne of more than 
#2500, soe that my estate is wholly exhausted, and my credit soe spent, besides 
the debts that lye upon me, that I protest unto your Majestie (before Almighty 
God) I knowe not how to give continuance to the busynes one month longer.” ... 
However he seems to have managed the busynes fairly well, for in 1630 we find 
this report delivered to King Charles I. (who brought over a large number of 
extra workmen from Oudenarde), setting forth the enormous profits amassed by 
the director of the Mortlake factory :— 


“Discovery of the great gain made by the manufacture of the tapestry. By four 
copies of the tapestry of ‘Vulcan and Venus,’ manufactured for the King, together with 
other allowances also made by the King, the patentee had made a gain of £12,255, 
besides his gain on other copies, some sold here and others exported.” 


It is perfectly true that he did not get his money very promptly, for we find 
at this time the King owed him £7500, for which he proposed to give him a 
mortgage on the demesne of Grafton in Northamptonshire. 

According to Walpole, the chief designer at Mortlake in the time of Charles I. 
was a Francis Clein, or Klein, of Rostock; but much more eminent hands were 
often at work, as we find no less a person than Rubens painting for it six sketches 
of the “Story of Achilles,’ and Van Dyck composing the most elegant borders for 
Raphael’s works. There is still in existence a tapestry containing portraits of Van 
Dyck and Sir Francis Crane. The views of the former on the subject of tapestry 
were a little too magnificent even for a king’s purse, he proposing to adorn the 
Great Saloon of Whitehall with works of gigantic size; but as his price for the 
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designs alone was 300,000 crowns, the matter went no farther than a_ splendid 
specimen sketch of the “ Procession of Knights,” which is still in existence. Sir 
Francis Crane died in 1637, the King then owing him £5811 3s. 8¢., and he 
being heavily in debt to his workpeople, who then numbered some one hundred and 
forty persons. Now came a reconstruction. By an agreement made in 1637 the 
King granted the workmen a subsidy of £2000 per annum, in return for which 
they undertook to deliver 600 ells a year, and also (a curious fact) to take upon 
themselves the apprenticeship of foundlings. Clein, the painter, had a separate 
salary of £250 per annum for himself and an assistant. Many specimens of the 
Royal Mortlake Tapestry are still in existence at Paris (National Garde Meuble), 
Houghton, Knole (Sir Francis Crane and Van Dyck), Hampton Court, and other 
great houses. 

Now came on the scene the masterful Oliver Cromwell (‘so-called Protector,” 
as Evelyn contempuously dubs him), who in his usual peremptory fashion promptly 
put all the late King’s valuables up to auction. The tapestries and cartoons were 
mainly bought by Mazarin and are now in the “Garde Meuble” at Paris, and the 
factory dragged on a lingering existence until the Restoration, when in 1662 
Charles II. appointed Sir Sackville Crow director of the manufactory; but affairs 
soon getting into a parlous state, and cash being as usual with the King exceeding 
scant, the Earl of Craven and other lords undertook, at their own risk, the 
maintenance of the establishment. ‘That somewhat overrated person, Sir Antonio 
Verrio, became the cartoonist; but things do not seem to have prospered. ‘There 
is a “ Battle of Solebay” still at Hampton Court, but whether made at Mortlake 





Gobelins Tapestry, ‘‘The History of Jason,” in Grand Reception Room, Windsor. 
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Gobelins Tapestry, ‘The History of Jason,” in the Grand Reception Room, Windsor. 


or not is doubtful. Evelyn in his Diary constantly refers to hangings and tapestries 
as decorating the walls of the great houses and palaces. 


“Hampton Court is as noble and uniforme a pile, and as capacious as any Gotiq 
architecture can have made it. There is incomparable furniture in it, especially hangings 
design’d by Raphael, very rich with gold; ... of the tapessrys I believe the world 
can show nothing nobler of the kind than the Storys of Abraham and Tobit.” 


This was ordered by Cardinal Wolsey, and still hangs in the Great Hall at Hampton 
Court. And also in 1681 :— 


“‘ Sep. 24 I was at the audience of the Russia Ambassador before both their majesties 
in the Banquetting-house (Whitehall). The presents were carried before him, held ‘up 
by his followers in two ranks before the King’s State, and consisted of tapissry (one 
suite of which was doubtless brought from France as being of that fabrick, the Ambassador 
having pass’d thro’ that Kingdom as he came out of Spain.” 


Again describing the Duchess of Portsmouth’s dressing-room at Whitehall, after 
giving us a few domestic details and some pithy criticisms of its owner, he says: 
“ Here I saw the new fabriq of French tapissry, for designe, tendernesse of worke, 
and incomparable imitation of the best paintings, beyond anything I had ever beheld. 
Some pieces had Versailles, St. Germain’s and other palaces of the French King, with 
huntings, figures, and landskips, exotiq fowls, and all to the life rarely don.” 
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Our old friend Pepys makes but little mention of tapestry, though with his 
usual eye for a bargain, on hearing that Lady Sandwich is going to sell a suite of 
her best hangings, he wistfully writes, ‘I could almost wish to buy a piece or two, 
if the pieces will be broke.” 

After the Revolution of 1688 Mortlake factory seems to have disappeared, and 
William of Orange naturally called on his well-beloved Flemings to perpetuate in 
tapestry the memory of his victories, among which pieces I may mention ‘The 
Descent on Torbay” and “The Battle of the Boyne.” 

And now we come to the greatest of all the tapestry factories—‘“‘ The Gobelins,” 
of the superb work of which our Queen possesses at Windsor some of the finest 
specimens in existence. 

This great seat of the manufacture of tapestries in France for the past two 
and a half centuries took its name originally from a firm of dyers who established 
themselves in the Faubourg St. Marcel about the year 1450. The firm of the 
Brothers Gobelins ceased to exist, but their name still clung to their old 
premises. 

The Gobelins retired from trade at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
After them in the same premises came one Selen, followed by the brothers Cannaye, 
who added the business of carpet-making to that of dyeing, which had been carried 
on by the Gobelins and their predecessors. Jans Liansen of Bruges, who next 
became possessed of the premises, was the first to manufacture there the tapestries 
which have since borne the world-renowned name of Gobelins. 

At the instigation of his great minister Colbert, in the year 1672 King Louis 
Quatorze determined to centralise, with a view of encouraging, the manufacture of 


oe 





The Tapestry Room, Windsor. 
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Panel of the Tapestry Room. 


art wares of every description. “For this purpose,” says the King, 
purchased with our own funds the H6tel des Gobelins and several ; 
houses, and have sought out artists of the highest reputation—tapestry-weavers, 


sculptors, goldsmiths, cabinet-makers, and other workmen skilful in all sorts of 
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arts and trades, whom we have there lodged, giving rooms to each of them, and 
according them privileges and advantages.” 

The first superintendent of this establishment (subject to Colbert’s directorship) 
was’ Le Brun, who was chosen as “a person skillful and intelligent in the art of 
painting, to compose the designs for tapestry, sculpture, and other works, to see 
that they were correctly executed, and to direct and generally supervise all’ the 
workmen who should be employed in the manufactories.” Le Brun, it may be 
mentioned, had graduated as a tapestry designer in the works established at Vaux 
by the unfortunate Superintendent Foucquet, whose name is so familiar to readers 
of Dumas. The King placed at the disposal of the Gobelins factory sixty children, 
who were to be “in the seminary of the director, under whom an art master 
should be appointed to see after their education and direction, and who should 





Another view of the Tapestry Room. 


be distributed and apprenticed by the director to the masters of various arts and 
trades, accordingly as he considered them suitable and qualified.” One of the 
first missions of the new factory was to provide the tapestry or hangings for the 
royal palaces. Many Flemish workmen as well as natives were attracted by the 
special privileges offered. ‘The directors supplied the cartoons and sold the raw 
materials necessary to the workmen, who were paid by piece work, and who were 
bound to deliver each year tapestries ranging in price from 360 to 450 livres per 
square ell for high-warp work and about half these prices for low-warp. The 
highest of these prices would now be equivalent to about £80 the square yard. 
In the expense accounts of the royal factories from 1663 to 1690, one finds 
the names of forty-nine painters employed there, and that during that period there 
were made 4110 square ells in high-warp and 4294 square ells in low-warp 
tapestry. After many vicissitudes and alterations in management, we find in 1736 
the Gobelins under the direction of Orry, Controller-General of Finance to Louis 
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Quinze, and during his administration some of its finest work was produced. From 
the new cartoons ordered by him the Queen possesses at Windsor, in the Grand 
Reception Room, the magnificent set representing “The History of Jason.” They 
were designed at Rome by De Troy, and bear his name, with dates varying from 
1744 onwards. ‘They were woven under the direction of Cozette, the first master 
contractor of his time, who also signs, as was the custom, after the artist. The 
splendid room in Windsor Castle which contains these works is decorated in pure 
Louis Quinze style, and is 8g ft. long, 31 ft. 6 in. wide, and 32 ft. in height. 
Partly hidden by one of the great tapestries, in the north-east angle of the room, 
is a door leading to a small corridor, which is the route followed by Her Majesty 
when passing from the Private to the State Apartments. 

The Presence Chamber and the Audience Chamber adjoining have their walls 
panelled with gilded frames, enclosing the “Story of Esther and Mordecai ”— 
Esther ii. 17—one of the finest sets ever manufactured at the “Gobelins.” The 
cartoons were made by De ‘Troy at Rome, and the tapestries bear dates from 
1775 to 1785. ‘The worker was Cozette. In spite of their age the colour of 
these beautiful pieces is practically unaltered. ‘They were a present from Louis XVIII. 
to the Prince Regent in 1816. 

Also of Gobelins work at Windsor, there are in the “Tapestry Room” four 
magnificent panels, “The Elements,” signed merely by Cozette (who worked from 
17¢6 to 1792) but designed by C. Andran. In the Oak Room, which is greatly used 
by7HMer Majesty as a family dining and luncheon room, are two panels presented 
by Louis Philippe to William IV. These, which are of an earlier date and not 
so fine as those previously mentioned, represent the “Story of Meleager,” and were 
designed by Lebrun. Of the royal manufactory of Beauvais, the foundation of 
which closely followed that of the Gobelins, I have small space to speak: suffice 
it to say that manufactories of tapestry had been carried on at this place long 
before the reign of Louis XIV., but it was again left for Colbert to consolidate 
these. L. Hinart, a Parisian tapestry worker desiring to establish some workshops, 
procured in 1664 from the King a subsidy of forty thousand livres, together with 
numerous privileges, and agreed in return to employ at the commencement one 
hundred workmen. ‘The works under his direction, in spite of the Royal patronage, 
were not very successful; but in 1684 he was superseded by P. Behacle, a weaver 
of Tours, under whose skilful direction a new order of things soon prevailed. 
Although originally intended to manufacture low-warp tapestry. for the furniture, 
portiéres, etc., of the royal palaces, it soon produced large compositions rivalling in 
effect the high-warp of the Gobelins. 

But a total revolution in taste was soon to come. In the eighteenth century, to 
the massive richness and solemnity of Louis Quatorze succeeded the lightness and 
prettiness of the decadence. The most dainty and elegant boudoirs replaced for 
state and social purposes the former vast and imposing saloons. ‘Tapestry had to 
go with the times. Huge battle pieces and compositions were no longer required, 
and we find the graceful painters Oudry and Boucher succeeding as cartoonists to 
Le Brun and De Troy. Their subjects as well as their colours were of a lighter 
nature. Thus we find “The Adventures of Don Quixote” in most beautiful 
allegorical borders. ‘The pastorals of Boucher and the ‘‘ Fables of La Fontaine” 
of Oudry cover chairs, screens, couches and cushions. Although it is not absolutely 
good taste or art to sit on a dove-cot with one’s back resting against a poultry 
yard, or to have a charming shepherdess woven on a fire screen, still there is 
no doubt that the new taste made the fortune of the Beauvais factory, and also 
that the designs alluded to make very charming pictures in their beautifully carved 
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and gilded frames. The accompanying photograph of a suite of furniture the 
property of the Queen which is covered by the “Fables of La Fontaine” designed 
by Oudry gives a good idea of the elegant work which was produced at the 
Beauvais factory under his direction which commenced in 1726. 

Of Aubusson and the numerous other great Continental tapestry works I have 
here no space to speak, but must content myself by shortly mentioning what we 
ourselves have done in the past in addition to the celebrated Mortlake works before 
alluded to. One would like, for instance, to note that at a factory in Soho were 
woven some great tapestries from cartoons by Zuccarelli which long adorned 
Northumberland House at Charing Cross. ‘These were woven about the year 1758. 
There was also a factory at Fulham which was at work until 1755, where 
sundry pieces were manufactured from the designs of Le Prince. These are 
signed by the weaver, “ P. Saunders, London.” An attempt was also made at the 
end of the seventeenth century to establish a factory at Exeter by one Passavant. 
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Furniture of Beauvais Tapestry, Windsor. 


By the help of some of the Gobelins workmen whom he brought to this country 
he was for some time fairly successful. 

Within our own times has been made a most interesting experiment, which 
must by no means be passed over, especially as Her Majesty possesses some of 
the best of its productions. ‘This was the starting of tapestry works in the royal 
borough of Windsor. The scheme was originated by Mr. Henry, a well-known 
designer, and a partner in a renowned furniture manufactury. His idea was to 
produce in England tapestry of the same high quality as could be purchased 
abroad. The scheme being brought under the notice of the late Duke of Albany, 
was at once approved. His Royal Highness consented to become president of a 
committee which comprised their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Christian and 
Louise, the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis of Bute, Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford, and other distinguished persons. With Mr. Henry as director, and 
M. Brignolles as chief weaver, in 1876 wool dying and weaving was commenced 
in some temporary premises at Windsor, but as orders flowed in and more looms 
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were required, the works were removed to Manor Lodge in the same neighbourhood. 
Subsequently a lease of Crown lands was obtained at Old Windsor, and a handsome 
hall and workmen’s cottages were built, permission being granted by the Queen 
to call them “The Royal Windsor Tapestry Works.” 

Among the early productions of Windsor were a set of panels, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” woven for Sir Albert Sassoon from the cartoons of E. M. 
Ward, R.A. ‘These panels were exhibited on the walls of the Prince of Wales’ 
Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, where, with other of the Windsor 
productions, they obtained high honours. Through this large orders were obtained 
both from English and American sources. Her Majesty the Queen was a most 
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The Rubens Room, with furniture of Windsor and Beauvats Tapestry. 


liberal patron of the works, and purchased many fine specimens from its looms ; 
the City of London, with its usual liberality to the arts, commissioned four historical 
panels, which still ornament the walls of the reception-room at the Mansion House ; 
while from the United States came orders from Mr. Vanderbilt for a series of 
panels illustrative of English sports and pastimes; at home, again, the “ Idylls of 
the King” were woven for Mr. Coleridge Kennard, and for the time being all 
went well. The aim of the Windsor works was to produce a tapestry combining 
the broad effects of “arras” with the fine detail of “ Gobelins”; and, judging from 
the specimens that remain at Windsor Castle, they were certainly successful. 

After some five years’ working the Windsor enterprise was taken in hand by a 
“Committee of Guarantors” headed by the Duke of Albany, Sir Richard Wallace, 
Sir Albert Sassoon, and other persons of wealth and influence. In 1883 we find 
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many panels of Windsor 
tapestry exhibited and greatly 
admired at the “ Fisheries 
Exhibition,” and _ in_ the 
following year H.R.H. the 
Duke of Albany addressed 
a circular letter to the heads 
of the various municipal 
bodies of the United King- 
dom, advocating the claims 
of the institution to their 
support. After the death of 
the Duke of Albany, the 
Prince of Wales, with his 
usual readiness to help a 
good cause, accepted the 
presidentship of the under- 
taking, and furthered its 
purposes by all the means 
in his power. Sir Robert 
Collins undertook the active 
direction of the works, but 
unluckily they were not 
destined to be permanently 
successful. The excessive 
cost of producing tapestry 
will always prevent its 
general use (for instance, to 
drape a fair-sized room costs 
about £1000); but as there 
is always a certain demand 
for fine tapestry, something 
might in these days of technical education surely be done (as in France by 
the State) to foster an art the acquisition of which is in itself a liberal 
education. 

For a description of the mysteries of the manufacture of tapestry I have no space 
in this short article: suffice it to say that at the Gobelins factory a weaver now 
possesses a choice of over fourteen thousand tones of colour, and can only make 
about nine square yards of tapestry in a year, the retail value of which is about 
4350. The looms and tools used are of the simplest description, but it is a 
matter of at least fifteen years’ education to produce the combination of the artist’s 
eye and the workman’s hand which constitute a fine tapestry weaver. 

ERNEST M. JEssopP. 





A Panel of Windsor Tapestry. 





“1 looked up to see that nobody was coming.” 





MONOLOGUE. 


Mme. LALLIE-CHARLES. 


i. 


four weeks the laburnum-tree had been shaken, and 
with me into the summer-house, and we had talked. 
And of course the somebody was a man, 
right to talk to him, and of course I did. 

And so would any other woman in my place. 


All rights reserved. 
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ROBBER-THIEF. 


FACIALLY ILLUSTRATED BY MIss ELLIS JEFFREYS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


HE laburnum- 

tree shook. I 

looked up the 
walk to see that 
nobody was coming, 
then I shook the 
laburnum-tree. After 
which somebody 
dropped off the top 
of the wall and went 
into the summer- 
house with me, and 
we talked. 

That was a neat 
little bit of laburnum- 
tree language ; some- 
body taught it me, 
I learnt it very 
quickly. When the 
laburnum-tree —_ was 
shaken it meant 
“May I come?” 
and when I shook 
the Jaburnum-tree it 
meant “ You may.” 
No doubt it was 
only a coincidence, 
but every evening, 
regularly, at a quarter 
to nine, for nearly 
four weeks — and 
lovely evenings they 
were too! — every 
evening for nearly 
somebody had gone 


Every evening for nearly 
and of course I had no 
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For, being in my 
place was living a 
life that was boring 
me swiftly and surely 
to early death. 

I have one virtue 
in excess: I’m _ too 
grateful — much, 
much too grateful. 
And when my father 
died, and I hadn’t a 
penny in the world, 
and there was nobody 
even to think of me, 
and his old friends 
Mrs. Hurst and her 
sister, Mrs. Cramp- 
ton, came _ forward 
and took me to their 
beautiful home, and 
made it seem as much 
mine as theirs, I was 
so grateful that I felt 
as if I could do any- 
thing forthem. And 
that was a mistake. 
Because, whenever 
you feel as if you 
can do anything for 
anybody, they’re cer- 
tain to want you to 
do the one thing you 
find it almost im- 
possible to do. 

Here was a case in point. 

My benefactresses were greatly attached to their distant young cousin, Burleigh 
Bruton. ‘They had educated him and made him their heir. He had never been 
attentive to them till I went to live with them, when immediately he became very 
attentive to them. I could see what it was leading to, and so could they. And 
when he asked me to marry him they went into corners and consulted, as they 
always did, and then ¢Aey asked me to marry him. ‘They. said they were sure he 
would make me very happy . . . I don’t know how they could be! and they knew 
there was nobody else I wanted to marry... I never saw anybody else !—and 
they had almost despaired of him, but that I should be the making of him.., 
as if I was born for that !—and that I should be conferring a great favour, a great 
blessing on them. So, though I had refusei him point-blank, I couldn’t refuse 
them ; and that’s what my excess of gratitude did for me. But I told him I 
gave him my hand without my heart. Ah me! (sighing) when a woman’s hand 
is given, and her heart is left to take care of itself, there’s no knowing what’s 
going to happen. 

Burleigh Bruton was a lanky, ungainly, slipshod young man, and most 





“Now, | am the reverse of uninteresting.” 
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uninteresting. Now, I’m the reverse of uninteresting. Some girls if they’re there 
they’re there, and if they’re not there they’re not there. I’m not like that: my 
presence is felt,—if I’m not there everybody’s very sorry, and if I am there I’m 
decidedly there and everybody’s very pleased. Burleigh Bruton was a fine athlete, 
and that sums up everything fine about him. He could only talk of the races he 
had run or was going to run, and the cups he had won or was going to win; and 
as I was perfectly indifferent to his cups and his races, we hadn’t a thought in 
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“And just as | was standing like that, undecided, you know." 


common. And now that we were engaged, his constant companionship bored 
me to death. I used to slink off after dinner, while the old ladies were snoozing, 
into my own little sitting-room to write letters. But my windows opened on to 
one of the long walks, and I used to stroll down to the summer-house, and keep 
in hiding for a good half-hour. 

One evening, just as I got as far as the laburnum-tree, I heard a cough. 
And there, seated on the wall which divided old Mr. Ashdowne’s property from 
my benefactresses’, was an extremely prepossessing individual, He was so_ spick- 
and-span, and had the merriest, most mischievous eyes I had ever seen; he was 
a relief to look upon after Burleigh Bruton. He told me he was staying with 
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his uncle, Mr. Ashdowne, who was ill, as I very likely knew; and he was very 
sorry, but he had thrown his cigarette-tube over the wall by mistake with the end 
of his cigarette, and he wondered if I would allow him to get down and look for 
it. I said “Certainly.” So he jumped down and looked for the cigarette-tube, 
and I helped him. We didn’t find it, because I don’t think he ever lost it. And 
he told me he had often watched me wandering about, and was afraid I must 
be very lonely. I sighed! And I declare I never noticed he came into the 





‘And such an object | have never seen.” 


summer-house with me, but I noticed what a relief it was to talk to him after 
Burleigh Bruton. 

The next evening at a quarter to nine I was sauntering along when I saw the 
laburnum-tree shake ; and there was Mr. Ashdowne’s nephew on the wall again. 
And he whispered that he had shaken the laburnum-tree to ask if he might come, 
and wouldn’t I shake it to say he might? And I shook it. 

And that’s how it was that every evening for nearly four weeks we talked in 
the summer-house. Yes, yes, I know! I had no right to,—being engaged and 
not properly introduced,—but I did. 

At first we talked of everything except cups and races, then of everybody, 
including Burleigh Bruton, and the last few evenings of ourselves—only ourselves ; 
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and I found that, 
though I had given 
my hand to Burleigh 
Bruton, Mr.  Ash- 
downe’s nephew had 
got hold of my heart, 
which had been left 


to take care of itself. 
And that very last 
evening I was first 
speaking toyouabout, 
he talked and I only 
said No, no, no, no, 
no! I would not 
consent to throw 
Burleigh Bruton over 
for him, I would not 
bring such a disap- 
pointment on my 
benefactresses. And 
I told him I couldn’t 
stay longer talking, 
as we had had people 
to dinner and I must 
get back to the house. 
So I ran away. 

But he ran after 
me, and though I 
implored him not to, 
he would come into 
my sitting-room—to 
argue it out, he said. 
There was no argu- 
ing; I thought the 
same as he did. He 
said I was ruining my life, and I knew I was, but it couldn’t be helped. He 
said it could be helped,—I said it couldn’t. And I told him to go; but the 
more I told him to go the more he said he’d stay, and I got desperate. At last 
I begged him to leave me, and gave him a gold necklet I was wearing as a 
parting-gift. But he said he preferred to choose his own parting-gift, thank you ; 
and he took my engagement-ring off my finger and said it would be a guide for the 
size of the engagenlent-ring Ae intended to buy me. And he looked at me—and 
looked at me—with his mischievous, triumphant eyes till I didn’t know whether to 
laugh or to cry. And just as I was standing like that, undecided you know, I 
heard voices—a great many! and then steps—a great many! and I heard Mrs. 
Hurst say, ‘It will be quite a heavy shower; we will go through Lucilla’s room.” 
Then, instead of laughing or crying, I thought I had nothing to do but to die! 

(Excitedly) I turned on him, ‘“ Now, are you satisfied?” I said. “Oh! don’t 
go by the door, you'll meet somebody on the staircase, .... and don’t go near 
the window, they’re all there,. . . . they'll be in in a minute. . . . . For Heaven’s 
sake hide yourself—hide ! ” 





***0h,’ | called out, ‘the robber-thief !’” 
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** Where ?” he asked. And he was right—where ? 

On the stage, when anybody’s to be hidden there are always enough curtains to 
screen an army of men; but my curtains were artistic, and didn’t reach the floor 
by half a yard. “Oh!” I said, “get behind... . get behind...” But there 
was nothing for him to get behind. Then all at once I remembered. “I know,— 
the cupboard, . . . . come along!” 

I dragged him with me. I touched a spring, an old oak panel moved, and 
there was a secret cupboard ready for him to pop into. ‘Plenty dust, love,” he 
remarked, as I pushed him in. The panel slid back to its place, I sank on to a 
couch with a book upside-down, and in they came! 

There was the original house-party, half a dozen guests besides, and my little 
Yorkshire terrier Titsy-witsy. Instead of going through the room they all stopped 
to admire my pretty things; and to my horror I saw Titsy-witsy sniffing at the 
secret cupboard. And from that cupboard there issued groans, unmistakable 
groans ! 

“What’s that?” said Burleigh Bruton sharply. Everybody listened ... I 
trembled . . . More and more groans ! 

I knew what it 
was! The cupboard 
must be like the one 
in the dining-room, 
which shut up on 
anybody with a con- 
certina arrangement, 
and suffocated them. 
Very old houses often 
have cupboards to 
kill people on the 
premises. Whatever 
was I to do? I 
couldn’t let him die 
there! So I had 
just made up my 
mind to set him free 
and explain matters, 
when he forced the 
spring and out he 
tumbled ! 

And such’ an 
object I have never 
seen ! 

He was positively 
shrouded with dust, 
and his face was 
masked with dust. 
His evening suit 
might have been any 
suit, and he might 
have been anybody ; se a 
if it hadn’t been for . On eee ee es 
those eyes of his I ‘**You kicked Titsy-witsy, you know you did!’” 
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couldn’t have recognised him. But—poor me !—as if to rivet public attention, my 
necklet with my ring on it was dangling from his waistcoat pocket. 

Tableau ! as you can imagine—and what a tableau ! 

He said nothing, I said nothing, nobody said anything. And nobody knew 
him, and I thought it best nobody should. But I had to account for my 
jewellery being on him. So I made a bold dash. 





***Oh!’ | screamed,—and | shuddered.” 


“Oh!” I called out, “the robber-thief! Look! he’s got my necklet, he’s got 
my ring. . . . Oh! the robber-thief !” 

And as I rushed up and snatched them from him I whispered, “The door 
because Burleigh Bruton was barricading the window. But the robber-thief, before 
he went, dust and all, took me in his arms and kissed me! 

Then there was a commotion if you like! 

I slammed the door after him, and as I leaned up against it I locked it, and 
slipped the key in my gown. The whole affair only lasted a few seconds. 
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Everybody tried to open the door, and couldn’t make out why they couldn’t ; 
till Burleigh Bruton twisted round on me and said, ‘Why, you’ve locked it! 
where’s the key?” 

“ Don’t let him get in,” I murmured; “perhaps I’ve dropped it; oh, don’t let 
9) 


him get in! 
Whereupon they all began crawling about looking for the key, and I shut the 


a 





““*1f you ask me to marry a man whom even Titsy-witsy despises,'” 


window and fastened the shutters, and kept on murmuring, “ Don’t let him get in! 
don’t let him get in!” 
‘Here! let me get out,” said Burleigh Bruton roughly, unfastening the shutters. 
But that didn’t suit me! I threw my arms round his neck and made a 
dead weight of myself. “Don’t leave me,” I said; “I’m so frightened! Don’t 


mee 


leave me! 


And a man may be a very fine athlete, but, you take it from me, a buxom 
young woman—I was always inclined to be buxom—hanging round his neck, 
making a dead weight of herself, is somewhat of an impediment to swift action. 
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I couldn’t go on like that for ever, so had to let him get rid of me. But I 
caught Titsy-witsy up and just said, “ Bite him, bite him, bite him!” And Titsy- 
witsy flew at him! He managed to fasten his teeth in his ankle, and wasn’t as 
easy to get rid of as I was. But at last Burleigh Bruton shook him off, and 
kicked him right to the other side of the room! 

The dog howled, I shrieked, ali the ladies shrieked, and Burleigh Bruton 
bolted through the window. But I didn’t mind then, for I was sure the robber- 
thief was over the wall and away! 

And when Burleigh Bruton returned, crestfallen because he couldn’t find him, 
I gave him a piece of my mind—a large piece. 

I told him I felt I couldn’t trust myself to him; that even Titsy-witsy showed 
he despised him, and “You kicked him,” I said—‘ you kicked ‘Titsy-witsy, you 
know you did!” 

And all he said was, that the bad-word little beast had stuck his bad-word 
little teeth into him, and he was bad-word jolly well glad he had kicked him. 

“Gel... ai” 
I screamed. And I 
shuddered. And I 
shuddered so_splen- 
didly that I made 
them all shudder 
except Burleigh 
Bruton. You can’t 
make a fine athlete 
shudder ! 

Then I addressed 
myself to Mrs. Hurst 
and Mrs. Crampton. 
(Impressively) I 
said : ‘If you ask me 
to marry this man, 
who, with all his fine 
athletics, let a thief, 
a robber-thief escape 
before our eyes, a 
robber-thief who had 
taken my necklet and 
my ring—the ring, 
mind, that this man 
had given me, and 
who took ”—here I 
looked as if I really 
didn’t know which 
way to look—“ and 
who took a_ kiss 
from me—oh! I 
know there’s a 
bruise ” and I 
touched my cheek 

aw : - where the robber- 
“And as | remembered how kind, my tears streamed.” thief had deposited 
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a fine patch of dust. 
ett?” 1 smd, a8 f 
put poor tiny Titsy- 
witsy on the top of 
an Empire pedestal 
and stepped back and 
pointed at him, “ if 
you ask me to marry 
a man whom even 
Titsy-witsy despises, 
and who with all his 
great strength kicked 
Titsy-witsy from one 
side of the-room to 
the other, and is very 
glad he did, I will 
marry him. You have 
been so kind to me” 
and as I remem- 
bered how kind, my 
tears streamed, I 
couldn’t stop them— 
“so kind, that if you 
ask me to marry this 
man I will marry him.” 

And I meant it. 

The sisters went 
into a corner and 
consulted. ‘Their 
grey curls bobbed a 
lot ; then they came 
out of the corner, 
and Mrs. Hurst said, 
“ Burleigh, we are 
very sorry to tell you 
that we do not consider you have proved yourself worthy of being dear Lucilla’s 
husband and protector.” 

“That’s what she wanted you to say,” he said, “and I don’t care a_bad- 
word!” And he flung himself out of the room. 








‘*The next evening the laburnum-tree shook.” 


? 


The next evening at a quarter to nine the laburnum-tree shook. I looked up 
the walk to see that nobody was coming, and then I shook the laburnum-tree. 
Within a week old Mr. Ashdowne called to thank my benefactresses for their kind 
inquiries, and he brought his nephew with him. 

And now I’m Mrs. nephew. 

And nobody, to look at him, could believe for a moment that my spick-and- 
span husband could ever have been that wicked, dingy, dusty robber-thief. 

PH@se Hart. 
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CCLES’ hobby was the formation of a penny library, and he sought for his 
volumes in the slums: that is to say, on gutter bookstalls and in boxes 
on trestles outside squalid shops, bearing the legend “1d. each.” 

Not that Eccles was a book-bargain hunter. He disclaimed any greed for 
first editions, or the lucky salvage of rare literary flotsam and jetsam. He merely 
desired to fill so many shelves with books of sorts, and then mildly boast to his 
friends that they had only cost him one penny each. It was a harmless vanity, 
like collecting buttons, or matchboxes, or crests; and men have been known to 
find a joy in all these things. 

Thus, in the prosecution of his hobby, Eccles stood one September evening 
picking over a jumble of battered books exposed for sale outside a second-hand 
shop in a dirty alley near Red Lion Square—chiefly volumes of sermons or of a 
religious character. These he tossed impatiently aside, after a glance at their titles. 
Now and then he stopped at some tome less irritating than the rest, but in the 
end only made a single purchase, and, slipping it into his pocket, went on his 
way home. 

It: was not until after dinner that he took up the book to glance through its 
contents before adding it to his bookcase. It treated of missionary enterprise in 
India, Its dulness was certified by its excellent condition, for the binding still 
retained much of its original stiffness, and towards the end the leaves were uncut ; 
which circumstance induced Eccles to take up a paper-knife and slit a page or two. 

As he did so there slipped out an old letter, written on the thin, greasy, 
semi-transparent Indian notepaper of the middle of the century. 

“Tf it had been a fiver, now!” he grumbled, as he picked it off his lap: “but 
they’re only found in Bibles.” 

With an idle curiosity he looked at the letter. The ink had faded to a light 
brown colour with age, the writing was exceedingly cramped, and the paper soiled 
and creased. A cross endorsement in blacker ink caught his eye :— 

“ My dear son John’s last letter. He was killed in action the next day.” 

“John who?” queried Eccles, turning to the signature. But the subscription 
simply ran, “Your dutiful and affectionate son John.” ‘Then he glanced at the 
opening. It was addressed, “My dear Mother,” and dated from “Camp near by 
to Mahmoodpoor, the 7th June, 1858.” 
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The endorsement had invested it with a touch of personal interest, and Eccles 
referred to the fly page of the book to see if any name were recorded there. It 
was blank. Then he turned up the lamp and applied himself to decipher the 
letter. 

It proved a pleasant relief to the dry book in which it had been hidden away. 
Internal evidence indicated that the writer was a trooper in a cavalry regiment 
during the time of the Indian Mutiny. There was some account of his adventures, 
tritely yet vividly told, with touches of description such as only an eye-witness 
could supply. At the end came a long passage which attracted Eccles’ particular 
attention, and he read it twice, as follows :— 


“This is one of four flying columns, and our bussiness is to clear the country of the 
rebels. The people leave their homes and fly directly they see us coming. They burry 
all their money and valubles, so that we might make a nice lot of loot if we was only 
give the chance. But it’s up and on, even before the horses are rested. Major Barker 
is too strict against plundering, which makes the men for to grumbel. At Delhy every 
man was allowed to do just what he liked, and no roll call for three days. There was 
some what made enough to last them for the rest of their lives comforble if they only 
had the sense. But the camp sutlers with their rum and arrack got the most of it. 
Dear Mother, I would not go for to be so silly. I hope when this bloody war is over 
to prove the same te you, having met with a strange piece of good luck, wich I will 
tell you how it happened. 

“Yesterday we attacked this here Mahmoodpore, wich is a tumble down old city, 
and we left few enough alive. When my troop was returning to camp we come across 
a fat old Hindoo, as was trying to get away in a bullock-cart, wich he pretended to be 
the driver. But he were never no cart driver, having gold rings in his ears, and we 
was for sticking him there and then. Only our Captain he called out to us not to kill 
him. So we took him to camp and he was tried with the rest; but took sulky and 
would not speak ; consequent was told off to be hung at sunset, and tied to a tree and 
me put guard. 

“Dear Mother, you never saw a man so jumbled as him. Restless and groaning 
terrible. At last he made a signal as he wanted to speak, and I comes to Atention in 
front of him. Of course it was for escaping ; but, says I, ‘Not me.’ Then he groans 
again, and in a little while out with his trubble. He had burried his money, and nobody 
knew the place, only hisself, and now he was going to be hung and was worritting 
cruel over it being lost for good. He said if I would sweare to keep trust with him, he 
would tell me the place for to tell his son, who would give me fifty thousand roopees 
for doing so. Dear Mother, fifty thousand roopees did seem a lot of money, and so I 
swore to his satisfaction, but no Bible. 

“Says he, ‘When this bobbery is over, you go to Jhansy and ask for Roopee Chum 
the son of Motty Chum, and tell him as how his father have burried the money 7” the 
Garden of Seven Fruits under the shaddow of the Peer; and makes me repeat it three 
times to get it off pat. And then about my fifty thousand roopees, ‘You tell my son,’ 
says he, ‘to give you as much money as we lent the Nabob’s nephew on the third day 
of last Marg’—which is the name of a heathen month. ‘How much was that?’ asks I. 
‘My son will know,’ says he, ‘and be satisfied as you comes from me and act according.’ 

“Just then the guard came up for to march him away to be hung. At the sight 
of them he just tumbled forward insensible. But no matter, hung he was without 
knowing it. And a little while after one of our spies as saw him dangling to his 
branch, recognised him as a rich banker of these parts.” 


Eccles finished the letter, and then leant back in his chair and began to ponder 
and speculate. But presently he broke off with the impatient “pish!” of a man 
dismissing an idle fancy, and. taking up the evening paper tried to read it, 
Somehow it failed in its fascination to-night, and he could not interest himself in 
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‘“Eccles stooa .... picking over a jumble of battered books.” 


its pages. ‘Trooper John’s strange story kept recurring to his mind—insinuating, 
suggesting, growing. “I’m a fool!” he muttered at length, and went off to bed. 

But the letter had taken a stronger hold of his imagination than he suspected, 
and when he awoke in the morning its contents were more insistent in his mind 
than ever. At last an idea occurred to him. “I'll go and see that fellow Plowden 
this evening,” he said to himself as he started off for the City. 

Plowden was a chance acquaintance whom Eccles had made at the office, where 
he had come as a client. The office, be it mentioned, belonged to a firm of 
solicitors to whom Eccles was managing clerk. Plowden had lived a good deal in 
India, where he owned a zemindart which he occasionally visited. He was a man 
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of'about forty-five, with a complexion rather too dark for Anglo-Indian taste, black- 
bearded and black-eyed, very active, and talked much of Shrkar. He dabbled in 
Indian literature, and concocted monographs on agricultural problems. He had 
written a lucid essay on eA, and an admirable treatise on the deleterious effects 
of lime in water used for irrigation. 

Taking the letter in his pocket, Eccles made his way to Plowden’s house at 
eight o’clock, found him at home, and, after a little conventional conversation, 
broached the topic of his visit. 

“ Let’s see this wonderful letter,” asked Plowden. 

Eccles handed it over, and Plowden, after reading it carefully, brought an atlas 
and several books and laid them on the table in a businesslike way. 

“This is interesting,” he observed. 

“Do you think there is anything in it?” asked Eccles eagerly. 

“There’s a buried treasure in it, seemingly; and that is always fascinating.” 

“You don’t think it has been taken away ?” 

“Not likely.” 

“Can you gather anything about it from the particulars given ?” 

“Can’t say offhand. The first clue is of course Mahmoodpore. There are 
probably several places of that name in India. Let’s look it up.” 

He opened the atlas and began to search. “No go here,” he said at length. 
“Tt is evidently too small a place to be marked, except on a Survey map. Perhaps 
I can find a reference in one of these Mutiny books. Jhansi affords a key. That's 
Central India. You've heard of the Rani? A splendid spitfire she was too! 
They'd have canonised her in France, instead of cannonading her, as we did. 
But sit down and help yourself to a whiskey peg and try one of those cheroots, 
while I do a little quarrying.” 

For some minutes he searched in silence, while Eccles fidgeted in his chair, 
his eyes fixed on Plowden’s face, and himself far more agitated than a sober 
solicitor often is. 

“Ah! here we are! ‘A Subaltern’s Account of the Central India Campaign.’ 
Breezy little book. No index, of course. But I’ve tumbled on the passage.” And 
Plowden began to read from it: 

“Meanwhile Major Barker’s flying column had been working round from the west, 
by way of Shahghur, Dehra, and Mahmoodpoor (where they had some smart brushes 
with bodies of mutineers from Gwalior), and formed a junction with us at Teeree. 
Here we encamped two days to give the troops a much-needed rest.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Eccles, his pale face lighting up, “that’s Mahmoodpore 
right enough.” 

“Yes. Whereby day dawns. We know where Trooper John—as you call him— 
was writing from. The place must be somewhere about here,” and he indicated a 
spot on the map. 

“But ‘the Garden of Seven Fruits under the shadow of the Peer,—can you 
make anything out of that?” asked Eccles anxiously. 

“Tt is vague, certainly, but not incomprehensible. Peer, or p-i-r (as it 
should be spelt) is the Hindustani word for Sa‘n¢. Mahomedan India is full of 
the tombs and mosques of reputed saints. This Mahmoodpore is, by its very name, 
a Mahomedan place. I take it the reference is to a saint’s tomb or mosque, situated 
in a garden. The which is a common enough circumstance. As for the Seven 
Fruits, that may be its name, or merely an incident of personal knowledge recited 
to convey precise information to Roopchand, or, as Trooper John comically calls 
him, Roopee Chum.” 
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“Then” you think the treasure is buried under a Mahomedan tomb in 
Mahmoodpore ? ” 

“Under its shadow. Of course it must be a stationary shadow. A living saint 
wouldn’t do. Moreover a man seldom becomes a /%r till he is dead, and the only 
shadow he can cast is from his tomb.” 

“ Plowden, I’m glad I came to you,” said Eccles. ‘You interest me deeply. 
You ought to have been a lawyer.” 

“Thanks,” laughed Plowden ; “but apart from this the thing works out. The 
banker’s name—Motichand it really is—shows he was a Hindoo. He would have 
no religious scruples about burying his treasure near a Mahomedan tomb or 
mosque. Qn the contrary, he would consider it rather a good place, as less likely 
to be disturbed.” 

“And what is your idea about ine treasure ?” 

“Probably a good big dump. Else why should Motichand offer such a large sum 
as fifty thousand rupees to a common soldier for the mere delivery of a vaguely 
worded message about it? The amount of treasure buried in India at the time of 
the Mutiny, or, for the matter of that, at this very moment, is fabulous.” 

“At this very moment!” exclaimed Eccles in astonishment. ‘Who buries 
treasure nowadays ?” 

“Ninety-nine per cent of the natives. The ground is the Bank of India— 
unlimited. ‘They all hoard their money, generally under the mud floors of their 
houses. It is no exaggeration to say that the country is honeycombed with 
hidden gold and silver. You may stare, but it’s true. Many a time, when I 
have borrowed funds for my zemindari, the soucars I dealt with would bring me 
the dibs with the earth or sand thick upon them.” 

“ But are there not plenty of banks in India?” 

“ Plenty—down to Post Office Savings. Only the Hindoo is a conservative 
beast. It is an hereditary instinct with him to bury his money, just as a dog does 
its bone. Both have done it for centuries, and will continue to do it. I know a 
man, an old skinflint called Mosadi, whom you’d chuck a copper to if you saw him 
in the street; and yet to my knowledge he has a hundred thousand rupees buried 
under his hearth in this year of grace nineteen hundred, and as many more out at 
18 to 24 per cent. usury—damn him!” And Plowden brought his big hairy fist 
savagely down on the table for some unexplained but evidently substantial reason. 

Eccles, however, was too much engrossed in the thread of the conversation to 
take notice of this tag. ‘“ And when the misers die?” he asked. 

They generally have a son, or an adopted son, in their confidence. If not, 
their secret dies with them. Just as the old chap’s seemed like to do. Man, I 
tell you there is enough treasure buried and forgotten, in India, to pay off the 
National Debt.” 

Eccles rose and took two or three turns up and down the room. All these 
revelations were working him up to a pitch of excitement. ‘Tell me squarely, 
Plowden,” he asked suddenly, “do you believe it possible to discover this buried 
treasure ?” 

“Of course it is possible.” 

“Do you believe. it probable?” 

“Not exactly. It’s problematical rather. And the problem is a nice one.” 
“Well, what do you advise?” 

“T’m loth to advise.” 

** What would you do if you were I?” 

“T think,” said Plowden, combing his black beard reflectively, “1 think I 
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should feel inclined to take a cold-weather trip out to India. If you didn’t strike 
oil it would anyway be a pleasant trip for a London lawyer like you.” 

“ Would you come with me?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I might be tempted.” . 

‘Share and share alike, of course.” 

“That’s fair enough. And each pay our own expenses.” 

“Ah!... What would they amount to?” 

“Oh, we could do it on the cheap. Second class P. & O., return. That’s 
fashionable nowadays. Keeper’s guns. (It’s a fine shooting district.) A couple of 
8o0-lb. Kabul tents. Country-bred mounts. Pick up the camp kit at auction in 
India,—goes for a song often. And a couple of Goa boys to wait on us. Let me 
calculate. Well, say a couple of hundred pounds each.” 

Eccles was striding up and Gown the room, tugging nervously ‘at his fair 
moustache, as he was wont to do in moments of indecision. 

** Almost thou persuadest me,” he cried at length. 

“Well, be quite persuaded. It’s time I looked up my semindari again, so I’m 
on velvet. And after all, what is it? Just a jaunt. Leave in November—back 
in March.” 





“Hang it all, I’ve more than half a mind to go if I can scrape together the 
needful. Anyway, I'll sound them at the office for leave.” 
“ Remember, there may be half a million in it,” were Plowden’s last words, as 
he saw his friend to the door and bade him good night. 
* * * a ae a * 
Two months later Eccles and Plowden were under canvas in Central India. 
“Here we are at the Mecca of our pilgrimage,’ 


? 


cried Plowden one morning, 
as they jumped off their horses at the end of a long march, which brought. them 
to their hospitable tents pitched snugly under a grove of shady trees. “From all 
I can make out, Mahmoodpore is a played-out sort of place—little more than a 
name left. But we'll have our baths and breakfast, and when it gets cooler take 
a stroll and spy out the land.” 

At four o’clock they started forth to explore, Plowden with a gun on his 
shoulder. A few minutes’ walk from camp brought them to an old gateway, 
overgrown with creepers and parasitic plants. Passing through it, they came 
suddenly upon the ruins of a deserted city lapsed to jungle. 

“ Hullo!” cried Eccles in astonishment, “ what’s this ?” 

“A common enough sight in parts of India, my gallant griffin,” explained his 
guide, philosopher, and friend: “an abandoned city—like Amber or Bijapur, or a 
dozen others I could quote you.” 

A narrow, seldom-trodden track led forward, and they followed it, stopping 
from time to time to gaze around—Eccles in wonder, Plowden with the superior 
complacency of experience. Around them loomed the remains of ancient 
buildings, shrouded in rank jungle growth—roofless walls, isolated pillars uprising 
aimlessly, and skeleton arches still intact, dimly outlining themselves behind the 
masses of foliage. Here an old deserted well, from whose dark depths a flight of 
startled pigeons escaped with an alarming clatter of wings as Plowden pitched a 


stone down to time the drop; there a ruined mosque, its grass-grown dome 
cracked and rent by a wild fig tree that liad rooted itself at the base. And tombs 
not a few—as Plowden pointed out—some with pretensions, surmounted with 
chunam canopies sagging upon crumbling columns. ‘The whole a picture of 
desolation and decay. 

As if to accentuate its abandonment by man, the place was instinct with 
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animal life. Troops of grey monkeys leaped about the ruins, or shook the 
branches overhead as they scolded at the intruders. Flocks of parrots rose 
shrieking from the tree tops, and flashed away, like emeralds, in the sun. 
Uncanny _ rustlings in the grass hinted snakes, and elicited a warning from 
Plowden. Once a heavy flapping of wings was followed by a peacock breaking 
cover; and a little farther on a delicate pitter-patter amongst the dried leaves 
brought a barking deer to view, which stared at them for the fraction of a 
second, and, with a shake of its flanks, was gone before Plowden could raise his 
gun to his shoulder. 

The path ended at length at a dismal old tank, its waters so green with slime 
you might have stepped on it for grass. On its farther edge stood a great tamarind 
tree, in which a colony of bats wrangled and fought for right of place ; and under 
the tree the ruins of a temple. 

“Seems to me,” said Eccles gloomily, as they stood looking at the tank, 
“ we’ve struck a blank, blank place !” 

Plowden glanced at him and smiled. The last few days, with their rough 
camping experience, had revealed some weak points in his friend’s character. 

“Couldn’t be better—could it?” he responded imperturbably. 

“ How do you mean, old man?” 

“We can prowl and footle about here as much as we want without any one 
disturbing us. That cuts away the chief difficulty I dreaded.” 

**Humph,” grunted Eccles dubiously. ‘ How will you begin?” 

“There are plenty of places to begin with. It is merely a matter of 
selection.” 

“Plenty of places! I should think there were! It’s the selection which 
bothers me.” 

“You didn’t expect to find a sign-post, did you? ‘This way to the Garden 
of Seven Saints, — Fruits,’ I mean —‘and the Sepulchre of the Saint ?’” laughed 
Plowden. 

“Of course not.” 

“And you must admit, my dear chap, it is a splendid place to hide treasure in.” 

“ Splendid,” admitted Eccles drily; “ but how about finding it? How are you 
going to start?” 

“ Start? Start searching, of course. Digging like the deuce. What else did 
we bring the tools for? And there’s a hamlet of five or six families near our 
camp, I’m informed—just outside the walls. We'll hunt up the Oldest Inhabitant, 
and—by Jove! perhaps that’s him!” 

He broke off and pointed to a strange figure, with a gourd in his hand, 
descending the steps on the opposite side of the tank, and chanting a weird song, 
the while he thumped his right breast with his left hand, in a sort of mechanical 
accompaniment. 

“What the devil’s that?” asked Eccles 

“ A Fakir, I think.” 

* And what’s a Fakir?” 

“A sort of ascetic—monk—mendicant—what you will. A_ religious loafer, 
with the privileges of a priest. Can’t describe him in English. He’s peculiar to 
the country. Hullo! you there!” shouted Plowden: ‘come hither!” 

The man, without the slightest display of surprise, slowly lifted up his face. 
He was a hideous-looking creature, almost nude, his face and body smeared or 
plastered grey with wood ashes, and his hair bunched in a huge matted rusty 
lump on the top of his head. Upon his forehead were daubed certain mysterious 
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signs in vermilion and yellow paint. Instead of answering Plowden he dropped 
on his haunches by the waterside. 

“Let’s see if we can get anything out of him,” suggested Plowden. 

They walked round the tank and descended the steps. ‘The Fakir was 
squatting by the water’s edge, singing his chant, and flicking a circle in the slime 
for a clear space in which to fill bis gourd. 

“Ho! Fakirjee, who may you be?” asked Plowden. 

The ascetic made no reply; he did not even look up, but continued with his 
song and at his task of lapping the surface of the water. 

“How now, O holy man, are you dumb?” demanded Plowden in a_ louder 
voice, prodding the Fakir’s flank with his foot. 

Then the Fakir turned, and raising two dull, sluggish eyes, scanned the 
Englishmen. ‘They could see he was a very old man, by the wrinkles on his neck 
and cadaverous face, notwithstanding the latter seemed to have been deprived of 
all human semblance by its mask of ashes. 

“Wherefore do you disturb me?” he asked mildly. 

““We desire some information about this place.” 

“What should I know about this place?” 

“ But you live here?” 

“T live here, at times.” 

“Then you should know about it.” 

“What should I know about it?” 

He had filled his gourd by this time, and risen with an effort to his feet, for 
his body was very lean and emaciated, and his joints protruded. Then, without 
taking any further notice, he struck up his chant again, and beating his bony 
breast, stalked slowly up the steps and disappeared in the temple. 

Eccles gaped after him. ‘Can that be the Pir?” he asked foolishly. 

Plowden burst out laughing. “Not much, Johnny! MHe’s just a common or 
mad fakir of the unaggressive variety. Some of them are nasty customers, fanatic 
and treacherous and that sort of thing. But this is evidently a harmless old 
impostor. I wish he had selected some other site to squat on than this. He 
may be a nuisance to us in our antiquarian researches.” 

The sun was sinking, and it was time for them to retrace their steps. “ I'll 
send for the Oldest Inhabitant and start a little confidential inquiry,” said Plowden 
when they reached camp ; and gave the necessary orders. Presently the Lusmberdar, 
or head-man, of the hamlet was announced, and, with many apologies for the 
liberty, accepted Plowden’s polite invitation to take a seat on the floor of the tent. 

He was a typical old Indian peasant, garrulous, grovelling, and nervous to 
please, and, when questioned, had plenty to say. 

First, a long disquisition about the game in the locality, and the best way 
to hunt it, and so, roundabout to Mahmoodpore, to discourse on which he was 
skilfully led by Plowden, who favoured his companion with a running translation 
of the conversation. 

It was a very ancient place (the Zumberdar said), and in the days of the 
Mogul might have contained five to seven hundred houses. How long had he 
known it? Since the year of the Great Famine, when his father migrated hither 
from the Jubbulpore Zillah. Yes; that was some eight to ten years after the Mutiny. 
It was true Mahmoodpore had been taken by the white soldiers. ‘They were as 
Rustoms for valour, and killed all the inhabitants. The corpses rotted in the 
bazaar, and the few people that escaped feared to return. And so the jungle 
grew, and now it was all jungle. Oh yes, there were plenty of tombs; but he 
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had not heard of any Saint’s tomb. He was a poor Hindoo cultivator; what 
should he know about Mussulman saints? There were no Mohamedans in his 
hamlet. His father had never mentioned any Pir. ‘The mosque with a cracked 
dome had no name that he knew of. It was just a mosque. As for the tombs, 
who was wise enough to tell one tomb from another—except God? The Fakir? 
Oh, he was mad. All fakirs were mad. ‘The sahib was to take no notice of him. 
Sometimes they gave him a handful of rice or flour. He hurt nobody. Now 
and then he went a-wandering, or performed a pilgrimage ; but always came back 
to his temple by the tank. What was his name?  Fakirs never had any names. 
They were all mad. They called this one the Fakir of Mahmoodpore. He had 
always been called that. 

“The usual ignorant idiot!” was Plowden’s commentary, as he dismissed the 
Lumberdar. “We'll have to try the Fakir again, and see if we can get a clue 
from him.” 

But when they went to look the next day, the temple was empty and the 
Fakir vanished. 

However, they started to work. Plowden was a sanguine soul, and difficulties 
did not deter him. ‘‘ We’ve come seven thousand miles to seek treasure,” was his 
argument, “and I’m going to have a show for my money! I don’t care if it’s a 
thousand-to-one chance, I’m going over the course! ” 

They began by exploring Mahmoodpore and its outskirts thoroughly, and in the 
process came across many signs of cultivated trees run wild and merged in the 
jungle. “Gardens galore!” as Plowden pointed out, “if we could only pitch on 
the particular one of Seven Fruits.” 

‘Then they made a rough map, and marked off certain tombs and buildings 
which, in his opinion, should be searched. And so they proceeded to dig and 
delve, starting on the mosque with the cracked dome. It was surrounded with a 
pavement of stones, all of which they conscientiously prised up and _ trenched 
round. It gave them some good hard work, and brought them nothing but 
blistered hands. 

Then they tackled half a dozen old tombs, and laid their precincts bare ; but 
exhumed nothing save a few bits of broken pottery and a bone or two. 

Three weeks of this work found them, apparently, no nearer their end than 
when they began. But Eccles was visibly fading away; and at last, one morning 
whilst they stood resting from their labours for a few minutes, he bluntly su 
“ chucking ” it. 


ggested 

“You want more enthusiasm, my boy!” said Plowden. 

“TI know I cut but a poor figure,” stammered Eccles ; “but my shoulders ache 
as though they had been welted, and I don’t believe I shall ever be able to write 
with these hands again!” He held his out, and regarded them with a look of 
dismal disgust. 

“Embrocation and Friar’s Balsam are all you want—and a little more grit.” 

“ But we are working so confoundedly in the dark.” 

“We are working through the dark, you mean.” 

“T wish I could persuade myself of that,” said Eccles lugubriously. 

“You would if you only approached the matter in the true spirit of a gold 
seeker. You lack fundamental faith in your own destiny, old chap. I, on the 
contrary, believe the gods intended me to die worth a quarter of a million.” 

The expression on Eccles’ face did not suggest any co-belief. “ This is so 
hopeless,” he protested, “‘and such hard work.” 

“Pooh, man! It’s you who are slack of hope.. Buck upa bit, do! You were 
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keen enough in London. Lord, when we were in that shop buying the folding-up 
tools you wondered whether they'd be strong enough.” 

Eccles coloured. “I was carried away,” he confessed. 

“Continue to be carried away. Persuade yourself every stroke of your pick is 
going to be the lucky one. It will come in a fluke at the end. Hang it! this 
very dig might do the trick.” 

By way of illustration he jumped up and raised his pickaxe to give a mighty 
blow. As he did so he became aware of a grey figure standing by. 

“Confound it!” he burst out, “here’s that infernal old Fakir! Where the devil 
did he spring from?” And, so speaking, he stood with his pick suspended high 
above his head, in an attitude so apparently threatening that Eccles sprang up and 
faced round. 

The Fakir did not move a muscle, but his dull eyes wandered from their 
faces to the excavated ground at their feet, and he asked, ‘“‘ What does the 
sahib seek ?” 

“That’s our business. But say, what are you doing here?” demanded 
Plowden hotly. 

“Wherefore should I not be here?” answered the Fakir meekly. ‘It is the 
place where I live.” 

His manner disarmed Plowden. ‘That being so, you can give us certain 
information,” he said, feeling in his pocket the while. ‘Here are ten rupees: 
you shall have them if you answer my questions.” 

With a cold, disdainful wave of his hand the ascetic rejected the coins. “I 
am vowed to perpetual poverty,” he said: “offer not money to me.” 

“Well, what may I offer you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then why do you come interfering with us?” 

*T come to beseech you to depart.” 

“We cannot depart, until we have accomplished our purpose. And we will not.” 

The Fakir was sadly troubled. “What is the sahib’s purpose?” he asked at 
length. 

Plowden was a little unprepared for the direct question, but he rose to the 
emergency. 

“We seek a certain rare root.” 

“What root? All the roots of the jungle are known to me.” 

“But not this root. It only grows in one holy place.” 

“The holy places are in my keeping. What holy place?” 

“Tn the Garden of Seven Fruits.” 

“The Garden of Seven Fruits!” echoed the Fakir quickly. “ How heard the 
sahib of the Garden of Seven Fruits?” 

“What’s up now?” broke in Eccles, who had been impatiently looking on ail 
this time, with increasing curiosity. “Why has the beggar woke up all of a 
sudden ?” 

“Hold hard a minute, old chap. Don’t interrupt. He knows the very garden, 
I believe!” Then to the Fakir—“'The knowledge of the Garden of Seven Fruits 
came to me from the Dead.” 

“The Dead do not speak.” 

“T will explain. There was a man whose hours were numbered. It was in 
the time of war. He was a captive, and condemned to death. He possessed a 
secret which he desired to impart to his son. The secret of a rare root of the 
earth whose possession gives happiness,” 
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“A rare root of the earth growing under the tomb of a Mussulman?” asked 
the Fakir, eyeing Plowden keenly. 

“Even so. He confided the secret to a certain stranger to deliver to his son. 
But God willed that the stranger should die too. Only before he died he wrote 
that secret down. His writing came into my hands.” 

“And he wrote of the Garden of Seven Fruits in Mahmoodpore ?” 

“Of that—and other things.” 

“What other things?” 

“Who are you that ask?” 

“One who hath a right to know,” said the Fakir with emphasis. 

“How may I be convinced of that ?” 

“There is but one Garden of Seven Fruit Trees in Mahmoodpore, and it was 
inheritance.” 

“Your inheritance ?” exclaimed Plowden. “Then who are you?” 

*T am he who was called Roopchund.” 

Plowden staggered back astounded. “Great Scott!” he ejaculated, turning to 
Eccles. “This is Trooper John’s Roopee Chum, as I’m a sinner !” 

“The devil he is!” cried Eccles incredulously, staring at the Fakir as he might 
at a ghost. 

“And the Garden of Seven Fruits belongs to him!” 

“By Gad!—And so does the treasure!” faltered Eccles. 

“D—n it! Id forgotten that.” 

“Who could have dreamt of such a thing?” 

“The Long Arm of Coincidence stretching as far as Mahmoodpore. Well! 
I’m clean dazed, Eccles !” 

*What’s to be done ? 

‘“Man, man—we’re done! Done brown!” said Plowden, wiping his forehead 
with his handkerchief. ‘“ But hold on! I forgot! There’s the reward. Half a 
loaf is better than no bread. I'll pink him for that.” He turned to the Fakir. 
“Listen, Roopchand.” 

“The Fakir listens.” 

“On the morning of his death the man I speak of buried that which 
we seek.” 


m 
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“The sahib was seeking a rare root,” observed the Fakir, almost drily. 
“ Roots grow ; they are not buried.” 

“True. But in our country we call gold a root. The root of all evil.” 

“Tt is wisely called.” 

“And I spoke in parables. ‘That which the man buried was gold.” 

The Fakir at once lapsed into his phlegmatic calm again. His studied 
indifference nettled Plowden. “Do you hear?” he said: “that which the man 
buried was gold.” 

“Let not the sahib trouble himself to speak to me of gold. He has wisely 
said it is the root of all evil.” 

“Fool!” shouted Plowden petulantly. “The man was thy own father, 
Motichand !” 

Then, for the first time, the Fakir displayed a symptom of emotion. There 
came a spasmodic twitching of the muscles of his face, which, with all his stony 
stoicism, he could not control. He hesitated ere he made reply. 

“Thou sayest he was Motichand, the father of Roopchund that was. How 
shall the Fakir know it was even so?” 

“By the command he sent you,” 
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“ Tell me the command.” 

“He commanded that you should pay a reward of fifty thousand rupees for 
the message when it was truly and faithfully delivered.” 

“Does the sahib speak in parables again ?” 

“ Not so. I have proof of what I assert.” 

“The Fakir listens to that proof.” 

“Know, then,” said Plowden impressively, “that the sum of the reward was 
to equal the sum of money which, on the third day of Marg, forty years ago, 
Motichand lent to the nephew of the Nawab.” 

A smothered ejaculation escaped involuntarily from the Fakir’s lips as he heard 
this, and he bowed his head, making a gesture of obeisance with his folded hands, 
as he muttered, “ Rém Ram Mahadeo!” But, quickly recovering his self-control, 
he answered Plowden. 

“Truly Motichand speaks from Gunga. None knew of this circumstance save 
he and I, and that dog, the nephew of the Nawab, who afterwards denied it.” 

“And now,” said Plowden, “we bring you your father’s message, and claim 
the reward.” 

“The command of the dead must be obeyed. Give me the message.” 

“But the reward ?” 

The ascetic held out his open hands with a gesture of expostulation. “I am a 
fakir, naked and hungry. I may not touch money, neither to receive it nor 
to give.” 

“Then show me the Garden of Seven Fruits.” 

“The sahib has spoken. It shall be as he wishes. Let him seek for himself 
this root of evil. But, having found it, let him promise he will depart and return 
no more.” 

“We will depart,” said Plowden, “as soon as we have duly received our 
reward.” 

“Swear it,” demanded the Fakir. 

“On my beard I swear it,” assented Plowden with becoming gravity. 

“Come!” said the Fakir. 

He turned and led the way through the ruined city, and as he did so broke 
out into the weird chant they had heard him singing on the first day, beating his 
bony breast with his hand in his heathen ritual. Presently they reached and 
passed the tank, and a little farther on the Fakir stopped. 

“ This,” he said, waving his hand around, “is the Garden of Seven Fruits.” 

They looked about them. It was a wild of stunted bush and scattered trees 
The jungle had blotted out every vestige of a garden. 

“Worse and worse!” lamented Eccles. ‘We ought to have brought a steam 
plough !” 

“T don’t see anything but to trust the beggar and chance it.” 

“Chance it!” said Eccles impatiently. 

Plowden looked hard at the Fakir. Was he deceiving them? The grey face, 
with its ghastly mask of ashes, remiined inscrutable; the dull eyes reflected no 
intelligence. A graven image could not have displayed greater indifference. 

“ Fakirjee ! Show me the spot where falls the shadow of the Pir.” 

“The shadow of the Pir?” 


“Aye. For such was thy father’s message.” 

The Fakir bent his head for a few moments, and was lost in reflection. Then 
he suddenly started, and there came a look of recognition into his eyes. He 
beckoned them to follow, 
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A few yards off seven mango trees were growing in a rude circle. He stopped 
at one, and, pointing to the ground beneath, “ Dig here,” he said. 

“But wherefore? This is no tomb or mosque of Pir.” 

“These seven trees,” said the Fakir, ‘‘ bear the names of the days of the week. 
And this is Peer.” 


Plowden’s face, as he heard this, was a study. “Eccles!” he exclaimed, with 
a gulp in his throat, “ write me down an ass. I’m altogether out of it. It was 


er which means Wednesday, and not /%r a saint, that the message alluded to. 
These trees are called after the week-days, and this fourth one is Wednesday, 
or Peer.” 

“But you don’t talk of ‘the’ Wednesday,” said Eccles, completely mystified. 

“There is no definite article in Hindustani, and Trooper John stuck one in, 
which made all the difference. But come, this is no time for chattering and 
explanations. The Fakir here means business. See! he has squatted down to 
watch us. Let us start work.” 

They seized their picks and began to dig. It was a curious spectacle: the two 
Englishmen toiling like common coolies, and the naked ascetic gazing stolidly at 
them, his ash-smeared countenance set in a grim, expressionless cast, like an idol’s. 

Suddenly Eccles gave a grunt. His pick had become imbedded in something, 
and he could not move it. 

“Hold on!” cried Plowden; “let me loosen the earth. Now try.’ 

Eccles gave another tug, and the pick came away, with a fragment of old worm- 
eaten wood adhering to the point. Plowden darted his hand down and seized it. 

‘** Partner,” he said, after a moment’s examination, “this has seen the saw. It’s 
a bit of plank! Planks don’t grow underground. Dig for all you’re worth.” 

“ccles turned as white as a sheet, but said nothing. Only the way he whirled 
his pick round was dangerous as well as desperate. It was Plowden who did the 
real work, and he picked and scooped and scraped away the soil like a navvy. 

“Man,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, between the quick breaths, “it’s a chest. 
Dig! dig!” 

3ut the Fakir sat immutable, like an image carven in stone. 

“Come away with it! Come away with it! Hurrah!” broke from Plowden’s 
lips irresistibly, as, a minute later, an oblong box, studded with nails and clamps, 
was slowly dragged to the surface. 

“ Hurrah !” gasped Eccles, and incontinently sat down. ‘There was not a hand- 
shake left in him. 

With a couple of swinging strokes Plowden knocked off the top of the chest ; 
then he knelt down and began to pull out the contents—bags, bundles, boxes, all 
higgledy-piggledy, turbans, silks, cowrie-shells, books of account, brass and stone 
idols, odd handfuls of coppers: the strangest assortment of things ever seen, all 
crammed in without system or order, just as they might have been by a man 
packing them for dear life in a moment of panic and peril. 

Plowden satisfied himself as to the probable value of the contents: there was 
a splendid proportion of gold and jewels. “ All Lombard Street and a China 
orange packed into one box!” he said jubilantly. 

In the excitement of the moment they had both forgotten the Fakir. Plowden 
remembered him first, and looked up. 

He was gone! 
“By George! that old beggar has left us alone in our glory!” he exclaimed. 
“Bolted at the finish. Hang it! this won’t do, We must bring him back and 
settle up.” 
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He stood up, and looked all round to discover which way he had retreatea ; 
but there was no sign of him. ‘Then he shouted: no reply. Finally he ran to the 
Fakir’s hut. It was empty; but the hearth was still steaming from the water that 
had been sprinkled over the ashes to quench the fire. He knew what that meant : 
it was the sign of departure. 

He returned to the mango tree. As he came in sight Eccles began gesticulating 
frantically to him. 

“ Here’s another box underneath, and more below that,” he bellowed. 

“And the proprietor has scooted.. Zanda karao’d his fire and hooked it!” 
announced Plowden. 

They stared at each other in amazement. 

“Well, this beats everything,” declared Eccles. 

“The Lumberdar was right. He’s not such a champion idiot after all. All 
Fakirs are mad; and the Fakir of Mahmoodpore the maddest of the lot!” 

“That being so, what are we to do? We cannot leave this treasure unprotected 
in the jungle.” 

“Certainly not. We must constitute ourselves its trustees.” 

“ And take an inventory.” 

“Capital idea! See what it is to be a lawyer. I should never have dreamt 
of that.” 

“Tt will protect us in case—— 

“ Yes—in case.” 

They set to work and dug out three more boxes filled with the banker’s riches, 
and laid them out under the shade. Then in a most methodical way Eccles 
produced a pencil and pocket-book. “You call out and I[’ll enter them, 
Plowden,” said he. And Plowden dil so, with a curious, but contented smile on 
his face. 


” 


This is what Eccles wrote :— 


“An Inventory of certain riches found in the premises of Mr. Roopchund, of 
Mahmoodpore, and held in trust for him by the undersigned, pending his application 
for possession of the same. 

Item. 28 bags of Gold Mohurs, each containing 2000. 


+ 42 bags of Hali Sicca Rupees -" 2500. 

Re 17 jewel boxes of sizes, with various gems therein. 

» A Nabob’s turban, encrusted with pearls and emeralds. 
Pe 2 daggers (diamond-hilted). 

¥ A little gold God with ruby eyes. 

‘ 29 gold bangles and 117 silver ones. 

is Sundry bags of copper and cowrie-shells. 

- Several idols (brass and stone), and three rolls of silk. 
a 11 books of account, &c., &c., &c.” 


When they had finished they both signed it. ‘Then, at Eccles’ suggestion, they 
went to the Fakir’s temple and formally summoned him to appear. On _ his failing 
to do so, they wrote their names and addresses in charcoal on the wall of the 
temple, with a notification that if Roopchund applied to them, he would hear of 
something to his advantage. 

“Are you satisfied?” asked Plowden, who had played second fiddle in these 
proceedings. 

“I think we have done everything that can reasonably be expected of us, 
replied Eccles thoughtfully. 

“ Well—that’s a good job!” was Plowden’s expressed opinion; but he winked 
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his eye behind Eccles’ back. ‘“‘And now we'll go and make our Goa _ boys 
drunk.” 

“What for?” 

“ Well, you don’t want them as co-trustees, do you? The Government of India 
has a claim to treasure trove.” 

“Ah, but this isn’t treasure trove. It is the private property, lawfully inherited, 
of Roopchund. The Government cannot touch this,” 

* Eccles,” said Plowden, “ you’ve got a nut on your shoulders! All the same, 
I think we had better give the Goa boys a couple of bottles of whiskey. It will 
render them temporarily incurious of our proceedings whilst we get the treasure 
to camp in the disguise of archeological objects. The empty beer-boxes will hold 
them fine, and leave space for a layer of bricks on the top.” 


Three days later Plowden and Eccles started on their return to the line of 
railway, which ran ten marches distant. 

“T told you,” said Plowden, as they waved good-bye to the site of their camp, 
“the gods intended me to die worth a quarter of a million.” 

“ven as he spoke there rose in the air the sound of a voice that was familiar 
to them. They looked up. It was the Fakir, shambling down the road. 

Reining up their horses, as by common consent, they awaited his coming. 

“ Ho, Fakirjee!” began Plowden, with intent to arrest him. 

But, save for one glance at the tents struck, and the camels loaded for the 
march, the Fakir took no notice. 

“Ho, Fakirjee—we have sought you. Stay and listen!” 

ut the grey, naked figure looked not to right nor left, only passed on. And 
the last they saw of him he was shuffling down the dusty road beating his breast 
with his clenched fist, and singing his weird chant with a rising voice. 
HERBERT COMPTON. 








THE TOMB OF SARAH. 


Y father was the head of a celebrated 
firm of church restorers and decorators 
about sixty years ago. He took a 











keen interest in his work, and made an especial B, 

e . . . ] 
study of any old legends or family histories 
that came under his observation. He was 


necessarily very well read and thoroughly well 
posted in all questions of folk-lore and medieval 
legend. As he kept a careful record of every 
case he investigated, the manuscripts he left 
at his death have a special interest. From 
amongst them I have selected the following, 
as being a particularly weird and extraordinary 
experience. In presenting it to the public, 
I feel it is superfluous to apologise for its 
supernatural character. 


MY FATHER’S DIARY. 


1841.—/June 17th. Received a commission 
from my old friend Peter Grant to enlarge 
and restore the chancel of his church at 
Hagarstone, in the wilds of the West Country. 

July 5th. Went down to Hagarstone with 
my head man Somers. A _ very long and 
tiring journey. 

July 71h Got the work well started. The 
old church is one of special interest to the 
antiquarian, and I shall endeavour while restoring it to alter the existing arrangements 
as little as possible. One large tomb, however, must be moved bodily ten feet 








at least to the southward. Curiously enough, there is a somewhat forbidding in- ; 
scription upon it in Latin, and I am sorry that this particular tomb should have 
to be moved. It stands amongst the graves of the Kenyons, an old family which 
has been extinct in these parts for centuries. ‘The inscription on it runs thus :— j 
“ SARAH. 
“1630. 


“FOR THE SAKE OF THE DEAD AND THE WELFARE 
OF THE LIVING, LET THIS SEPULTURE REMAIN 
UNTOUCHED AND ITS OCCUPANT UNDISTURBED 
TILL THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
“IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, THE SON, AND 
THE HOLY GHOST.” 
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July 8th. Took counsel with Grant concerning the “Sarah Tomb.” We are 
both very loth to disturb it, but the ground has sunk so beneath it, that the 
safety of the church is in danger ; thus we have no choice. However, the work 
shall be done as reverently as possible under our own direction. 

Grant says there is a legend in the neighbourhood that it is the tomb of the 
last of the Kenyons, the evil Countess Sarah, who was murdered in 1630. She 
lived quite alone in the old castle, whose ruins still stand three miles from here 
on the road to Bristol. Her reputation was an evil one even for those days. She 
was a witch or were-woman, the only companion of her solitude being a familiar 
in the shape of a huge Asiatic wolf. ‘This creature was reputed to seize upon 
children, or failing these, sheep and other small animals, and convey them to the 
castle, where the Countess used to suck their blood. It was popularly supposed 
that she could never be killed. This, however, proved a fallacy, since she was 
strangled one day by a mad peasant woman who had lost two children, she 
declaring that they had both been seized and carried off by the Countess’s familiar. 
This is a very interesting story, since it points to a local superstition very 
similar to that of the Vampire, existing in Slavonic and Hungarian Europe. 

The tomb is built of black marble, surmounted by an enormous slab of the 
same material. On the slab is a magnificent group of figures. A young and 
handsome woman reclines upon a couch; round her neck is a piece of rope, the 
end of which she holds in her hand. At her side is a gigantic dog with bared 
fangs and lolling tongue. The face of the reclining figure is a cruel one: the 
corners of the mouth are curiously lifted, showing the sharp points of long canine 
or dog teeth. The whole group, though magnificently executed, leaves a most 
unpleasant sensation. 

If we move the tomb it will have to be done in two pieces, the covering 
slab first and then the tomb proper. We have decided to remove the covering slab 
to-morrow. 

July 9th.—6 p.m. A very strange day. 

By noon everything was ready for lifting off the covering stone, and after the 
men’s dinner we started the jacks and pulleys. The slab lifted easily enough, 
though it fitted closely into its seat and was further secured by some sort of 
mortar or putty, which must have kept the interior perfectly air-tight. 

None of us were prepared for the horrible rush of foul, mouldy air that escaped 
as the cover lifted clear of its seating. And the contents that gradually came 
into view were more startling still. There lay the fully dressed body of a woman, 
wizened and shrunk and ghastly pale as if from starvation. Round her neck was 
a loose cord, and, judging by the scars still visible, the story of death by 
strangulation was true enough. 

The most horrible part, however, was the extraordinary freshness of the body. 
Except for the appearance of starvation, life might have been only just extinct. 
The flesh was soft and white, the eyes were wide open and seemed to stare at us 
with a fearful understanding in them. The body itself lay on mould, without any 
pretence to coffin or shell. 

For several moments we gazed with horrible curiosity, and then it became too 
much for my workmen, who implored us to replace the covering slab. That, of 
course, we would not do; but I set the carpenters. to work at once to make a 
temporary cover while we moved the tomb to its new position. This is a long 
job, and will take two or three days at least. 

July 9th.—g9 p.m. Just at sunset we were startled by the howling of, seemingly, 
every dog in the village. It lasted for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and 
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then ceased as suddenly as it began. ‘This, and a curious mist that has risen 
round the church, makes me feel rather anxious about the “Sarah Tomb.” 
According to the best established traditions of the Vampire-haunted countries, the 
disturbance of dogs or wolves at sunset is supposed to indicate the presence of 
one of these fiends, and local fog is always considered to be a certain sign. 
The Vampire has the power of producing it for the purpose of concealing its 
movements near its hiding-place at any time. 

I dare not mention or even hint my fears to the rector, for he is, not 
unnaturally perhaps, a rank disbeliever in many things that I know, from experience, 
are not only possible but even probable. I must work this out alone at first, and 
get his aid without his knowing in what direction he is helping me. I shall now 
watch till midnight at least. 

10.15 p.m. As I feared and half expected. Just before ten there was another 
outburst of the hideous howling. It was commenced most distinctly by a 
particularly horrible and blood-curdling wail from the vicinity of the churchyard. 
The chorus lasted only a few minutes, however, and at the end of it I saw a 
large dark shape, like a huge dog, emerge from the fog and lope away at a rapid 
canter towards the open country. Assuming this to be what I fear, I shall see it 
return soon after midnight. 

12.30 p.m. Iwas right. Almost as midnight struck, I saw the beast returning. 
It stopped at the spot where the fog seemed to commence, and lifting up its 
head, gave tongue to that particularly horrible long-drawn wail that I had noticed 
as preceding the outburst earlier in the evening. 

To-morrow I shall tell the rector what I have seen; and if, as I expect, we 
hear of some neighbouring sheepfold having been raided, I shall get him to watch 
with me for this nocturnal marauder. I shall also examine the “Sarah Tomb” 
for something which he may notice without any previous hint from me. 

July 1oth. I found the workmen this morning much disturbed in mind about 
the howling of the dogs. ‘ We doan’t like it, zur,” one of them said to me—“ we 
doan’t like it; there was zummat abroad last night that was unholy.” They were 
still more uncomfortable when the news came round that a large dog had made 
a raid upon a flock of sheep, scattering them far and wide, and leaving three of 
them dead with torn throats in the field. 

When I told the rector of what I had seen and what was being said in 
the village, he immediately decided that we must try and catch or at least 
identify the beast I had seen. ‘Of course,” said he, “it is some dog lately 
imported into the neighbourhood, for I know of nothing about here nearly as 
large as the animal you describe, though its size may be due to the deceptive 
moonlight.” 

This afternoon I asked the rector, as a favour, to assist me in lifting the 
temporary cover that was on the tomb, giving as an excuse the reason that I 
wished to obtain a portion of the curious mortar with which it had been sealed. 
After a slight demur he consented, and we raised the lid. If the sight that met 
our eyes gave me a shock, at least it appalled Grant. 

“Great God!” he exclaimed ; “ the woman is alive 

And so it seemed for a moment. The corpse had lost much of its starved 
appearance, and looked hideously fresh and alive. It was still wrinkled and 
shrunken, but the lips were firm, and of the rich red hue of health. The eyes, 
if possible, were more appalling than ever, though fixed and staring. At one 
corner of the mouth I thought I noticed a slight dark-coloured froth, but I said 
nothing about it then. 
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‘**We doan't like it, zur; there was summat abroad /ast night that was unholy.” 


“Take your piece of mortar, Harry,” gasped Grant, “and let us shut the tomb 
again. God help me! Parson though I am, such dead faces frighten me !” 

Nor was I sorry to hide that terrible face again; but I got my bit of mortar, 
and I have advanced a step towards the solution of the mystery. 

This afternoon the tomb was moved several feet towards. its new position, but 
it will be two or three days yet before we shall be ready to replace the slab. 

10.15 p.m. Again the same howling at sunset, the same fog enveloping the 
church, and at 10 o’clock the same great beast slipping silently out into the open 
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country. I must get the rector’s help and watch for its return. But precautions 
we must take, for if things are as I believe, we take our lives in our hands when 
we venture out into the night to waylay the—Vampire. Why not admit it at 
once? For that the beast I have seen is the Vampire of that evil thing in the 
tomb I can have,no reasonable doubt. 

Not yet come to its full strength, thank Heaven! after the starvation of nearly 
two centuries, for at present it can only maraud as wolf apparently. But, in a 
day or two, when full power returns, that dreadful woman in new strength and 
beauty will be able to leave her refuge. Then it would not be sheep merely that 
would satisfy her disgusting lust for blood, but victims that would yield their 
life-blood without a murmur to her caressing touch—victims that, dying of her foul 
embrace, themselves must become Vampires in their turn to prey on others. 

Mercifully my knowledge gives me a safeguard; for that little piece of mortar 
that I rescued to-day from the tomb contains a portion of the Sacred Host, and 
who holds it, humbly and firmly believing in its virtue, may pass safely through 
such an ordeal as I intend to submit myself and the rector to to-night. 

12.30 p.m. Our adventure is over for the present, and we are back safe. 

After writing the last entry recorded above, I went off to find Grant and tell 
him that the marauder was out on the prowl again. “ But, Grant,” I said, “ before 
we start out to-night, I must insist that you will let me prosecute this affair in my 
own way; you must promise to put yourself completely under my orders, without 
asking any questions as to the why and wherefore.” 

After a little demur, and some excusable chaff on his part at the serious view 
I was taking of what he called a “dog hunt,” he gave me his promise. I then 
told him that we:were to watch to-night and try and track the mysterious beast, 
but not to interfere with it in any way. I think, in spite of his jests, that I 
impressed him with the fact that there might be after all good reason for my 
precautions, 

It was just after eleven when we stepped out into the still night. 

Our first move was to try and penetrate the dense fog round the church, but 
there was something so chilly about it, and a faint smell so disgustingly rank and 
loathsome, that neither our nerves nor our stomachs were proof against it. Instead, 
we stationed ourselves in the dark shadow of a yew tree that commanded a good 
view of the wicket entrance to the churchyard. 

At midnight the howling of the dogs began again, and in a few minutes we 
saw a large grey shape, with green eyes shining like lamps, shamble swiftly down 
the path towards us. 

The rector started forward, but I laid a firm hand upon his arm and whispered 
a warning “ Remember!” ‘Then we both stood very still and watched as the great 
beast cantered swiftly by. It was real enough, for we could hear the clicking of 
its nails on the stone flags. It passed within a few yards of us, and seemed to be 
nothing more nor less than a great grey wolf, thin and gaunt, with bristling hair and 
dripping jaws. It stopped where the mist commenced, and turned round. It was 
truly a horrible sight, and made one’s blood run cold. The eyes burnt like ‘fires, 
the upper lip was snarling and raised, showing the great canine teeth, while round 
the mouth clung and dripped a dark-coloured froth. 

It raised its head and gave tongue to its long wailing howl, which was answered 
from afar by the village dogs. After standing for a few moments, it turned and 
disappeared into the thickest part of the fog. 

Very shortly afterwards the atmosphere began to clear, and within: ten minutes 
the mist was all gone, the dogs in the village were silent, and the night seemed 
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to reassume its normal aspect. We examined the spot where the beast had been 
standing, and found, plainly enough upon the stone flags, dark spots of froth and 
saliva. 

“Well, Rector,” I said, “will you admit now, in view of the things you have 
seen to-day, in consideration of the legend, the woman in the tomb, the fog, the 
howling dogs, and, last but not least, the mysterious beast you have seen so 
close, that there is something not quite normal in it all? Will you put yourself 
unreservedly in my hands and help me, wa/ever J may do, to first make assurance 
doubly sure, and finally take the necessary steps for putting an end to this horror 
of the night?” I saw that the uncanny influence of the night was strong upon 
him, and wished to impress it as much as possible. 

“Needs must,” he replied, “ when the Devil drives; and in the face of what 
I have seen, I must believe that some unholy forces are at work. Yet, how can 
they work in the sacred precincts of a church? Shall we not call rather upon 
Heaven to assist us in our need.” 

“Grant,” I said solemnly, “that we must do, each in bis own way. “God 
helps those who help themselves, and by His help and the light of my knowledge 
we must fight this battle for Him and the poor lost soul within.” 

We then returned to the rectory and to our rooms, though I have sat up to 
write this account while the scene is fresh in my mind. 

July 11th. Found the workmen again very much disturbed in their minds, 
and full of a strange dog that had been seen during the night by several people, 
who had hunted it. Farmer Stotman, who had been watching his sheep (the 
same flock that had been raided the night before) had surprised it over a fresh 
carcase and tried to drive it off, but its size and fierceness so alarmed him 
that he had beaten a hasty retreat for a gun. When he returned the animal 
was gone, though he found that three more sheep from his flock were dead 
and torn. 

The “Sarah Tomb” was moved to-day to its new position; but it was a long, 
heavy business, and there was not time to replace the covering slab. For this I 
was glad, as in the prosaic light of day the rector almost disbelieves the events 
of the night, and is prepared to think everything to have been magnified and 
distorted by our imagination. 

As, however, I could not possibly proceed with my war of extermination against 
this foul thing without assistance, and as there is nobody else I can rely upon, I 
appealed to him for one more night—to convince him that it was no delusion, but 
a ghastly, horrible truth, which must be fought and conquered for our own sakes, 
as well as that of all those living in the neighbourhood. 

“Put yourself in my hands, Rector,” I said, “for to-night at least. Let us 
take those precautions which my study of the subject tells me are the right 
ones. To-night you and I must watch in the church; and I feel assured that 
to-morrow you will be as convinced as I am, and be equally prepared to take 
those awful steps which I know to be proper, and I must warn you that we 
shall find a more startling change in the body lying there than you_ noticed 
yesterday.” 

My words came true; for on raising the wooden cover once more, the rank 
stench of a slaughterhouse arose, making us feel positively sick. ‘There lay the 
Vampire, but how changed from the starved and shrunken corpse we saw two days 
ago for the first time! ‘The wrinkles had almost disappeared, the flesh was firm 
and full, the crimson lips grinned horribly over the long pointed teeth, and a 
distinct smear of blood had trickled down one corner of the mouth. We set 
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our teeth, however, and hardened our hearts. Then we replaced the cover, and 
put what we had collected into a safe place in the vestry. Yet even now Grant 
could not believe that there was any real or pressing danger concealed in 
that awful tomb, as he raised strenuous objections to any apparent desecration 
of the body without further proof. ‘This he shall have to-night. God grant 
that I am not taking too much on myself! If there is any truth in old 
legends, it would be easy enough to destroy the Vampire now; but Grant will 
not have it. 

I hope for the best of this night’s work, but the danger in waiting is very 
great. 

6 p.m. I have prepared everything: the sharp knives, the pointed stake, 
fresh garlic, and the wild dog-roses. All these I have taken and concealed in the 
‘vestry, where we can get at them when our solemn vigil commences. 

If either or both of us die with our fearful task undone, let those reading my 
record see that this is done. I lay it upon them as a solemn obligation. “ That 
the Vampire be pierced through the heart with the stake, then let the Burial 
Service be read over the poor clay at last released from its doom. ‘Thus shall 
the Vampire cease to be, and a lost soul rest.” 


July 12th. All is over. After the most terrible night of watching and horror, 
one Vampire at least will trouble the world no more. But how thankful should 
we be to a merciful Providence that that awful tomb was not disturbed by any one 
not having the knowledge necessary to deal with its dreadful occupant! I write 
this with no feelings of self-complacency, but simply with a great gratitude for the 
years of study I have been able to devote to this special subject. 

And now to my tale. 

Just before sunset last night, the rector and I locked ourselves into the 
church, and took up our position in the pulpit. It was one of those pulpits, to 
be found in some churches, which is entered from the vestry, the preacher 
appearing at a good height through an arched opening in the wall. This gave us 
a sense of security (which we felt we needed), a good view of the interior, and 
direct access to the implements which I had concealed in the vestry. 

The sun set and the twilight gradually deepened and faded. ‘There was, so far, 
no sign of the usual fog, nor any howling of the dogs. At nine o’clock the moon 
rose and her pale light gradually flooded the aisles, and still no sign of any kind 
from the “Sarah Tomb.” ‘The rector had asked me several times what he might 
expect, but I was determined that no words or thought of mine should influence 
him, and that he should be convinced by his own senses alone. 

By half-past ten we were both getting very tired, and I began to think that 
perhaps after all we should see nothing that night. However, soon after eleven 
we observed a light mist rising from the “Sarah Tomb.” It seemed to scintillate 
and sparkle as it rose, and curled in a sort of pillar or spiral. 

I said nothing, but I heard the rector give a sort of gasp as he clutched my 
arm feverishly. ‘Great Heaven!” he whispered: “it is taking shape.” 

And true enough, in a very few moments we saw standing erect by the tomb 
the ghastly figure of the Countess Sarah ! 

She looked thin and haggard still, and her face was deadly white; but the 
crimson lips looked like a hideous gash in the pale cheeks, and her eyes glared 
like red coals in the gloom of the church. 

It was a fearful thing to watch as she stepped unsteadily down the aisle, 
staggering a little as if from weakness and exhaustion. This was perhaps, natural, 
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as her body must have suffered much physically from her long incarceration, in 
spite of the unholy forces which kept it fresh and well. 

We watched her to the door, and wondered what would happen ; but it appeared 
to present no difficulty, for she melted through it and disappeared. 

“Now, Grant,” I said, “do you believe ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I must. Everything is in your hands, and I will obey 
your commands to the letter, if you can only instruct me how to rid my poor 
people of this unnameable terror.” 

“ By God’s help I will,” said I; “but you shall be yet more convinced first, 
for we have a terrible work to do, and much to answer for in the future, before 
we leave the church again this morning. And now to work, for in its present 
weak state the Vampire will not wander far, but may return at any time, and must 
not find us unprepared.” 

We stepped down from the pulpit, and taking dog-roses and garlic from the 
vestry, proceeded to the tomb. I arrived first, and throwing off the wooden cover, 
cried, ‘Look! it is empty!” There was nothing there! Nothing except the 
impress of the body in the loose damp mould! 

I took the flowers and laid them in a circle round the tomb, for legend 
teaches us that Vampires will not pass over these particular blossoms if they can 
avoid it. 

Then, eight or ten feet away, I made a circle on the stone pavement, large 
enough for the rector and myself to stand in, and within the circle I placed the 
implements that I had brought into the church with me. 

“Now,” I said, “from this circle, which nothing unholy can step across, you 
shall see the Vampire face to face, and see her afraid to cross that other circle of 
garlic and dog-roses to regain her unholy refuge. But on no account step beyond 
the holy place you stand in, for the Vampire has a fearful strength not her own, 
and, like a snake, can draw her victim willingly to his own destruction.” 

Now, so far my work was done, and calling the rector, we stepped into the 
Holy Circle to await the Vampire’s return. 

Nor was this long delayed. . Presently a damp, cold odour seemed to pervade 
the church, which made our hair bristle and flesh to creep. And then, down the 
aisle with noiseless feet came That which we watched for. 

I heard the rector mutter a prayer, and I held him tightly by the arm, for 
he was shivering violently. 

Long before we could distinguish the features, we saw the glowing eyes and 
the crimson sensual mouth. She went straight to her tomb, but stopped short 
when she encountered my flowers. She walked right round the tomb seeking a 
place to enter, and as she walked she saw us. A spasm of diabolical hate and 
fury passed over her face; but it quickly vanished, and a smile of love, more 
devilish still, took its place. She stretched out her arms towards us. ‘Then we 
saw that round her mouth gathered a bloody froth, and from under her lips long 
pointed teeth gleamed and champed. 

She spoke: a soft soothing voice, a voice that carried a spell with it, and 
affected us both strangely, particularly the rector. I wished to test as far as 
possible, without endangering our lives, the Vampire’s power. 

Her voice had a soporific effect, which I resisted easily enough, but which 
seemed to throw the rector into a sort of trance. More than this: it seemed to 
compel him to her in spite of his efforts to resist. 

“Come!” she said,—“ come! I give sleep and peace—sleep and peace—sleep 
and peace.” 
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“She stretched out her hands towards us.” 


She advanced a little towards us; but not far, for I noted that the Sacred 
Circle seemed to keep her back like an iron hand. 

My companion seemed to become demoralised and spellbound. He tried to 
step forward, and finding me detain him whispered,—“ Harry, let go! I must go! 


She is calling me! I must! I must! Oh, help me! help me!” And he began 


to struggle. 
It was time to finish. 
“Grant!” I cried, in a loud, firm voice, “in the name of all that you hold 
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sacred, have done and play the man!” He shuddered violently, and gasped “ Where 
am I?” Then he remembered, and clung to me convulsively for a moment. 
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At this a look of damnable hate changed the smiling face before us, and with 
a sort of shriek she staggered back. 

“Back!” I cried: “back to your unholy tomb! No longer shall you molest 
the suffering world! Your end is near.” 

It was fear that now showed itself in her beautiful face (for it was beautiful 
in spite of its horror), as she shrank back, back and over the circlet of flowers, 
shivering as she did so. At last, with a low mournful cry, she appeared to melt 
back again into her tomb. 

As she did so the first gleams of the rising sun lit up the world, and I knew 
all danger was over for the day. 

Taking Grant by the arm, I drew him with me out of the circle and led him 
to the tomb. There lay the Vampire once more, still in her living death as we 
had a moment before seen her in her devilish life. But in the eyes rémained that 
awful expression of hate, and cringing, appalling fear. 

Grant was pulling himself together. 

“Now,” I said, “ will you dare the last terrible act, and rid the world for ever 
of this horror?” 

“ By God!” he said solemnly, ‘I will.—Tell me what to do.” 

“ Help me to lift her out of her tomb. She can harm us no more,” I replied. 

With averted faces we set to our terrible task, and laid her out upon the flags. 

“Now,” I said, “read the Burial Service over the poor body, and then let us 
give it its release from this living hell that holds it.” 

Reverently the rector read the beautiful words, and reverently I made the 
necessary responses. When it was over I took the stake, and, without giving 
myself time to think, plunged it with all my strength through the heart. 

As though really alive, the body for a moment writhed and kicked convulsively, 
and an awful heart-rending shriek woke the silent church; then all was still. 

Then we lifted the poor body back; and, thank God! the consolation that 
legend tells is never denied to those who have to do such awful work as ours 
came at last. Over the face stole a great and solemn peace; the lips lost their 
crimson hue, the prominent sharp teeth sank back into the mouth, and for a 
moment we saw before us the calm, pale face of a most beautiful woman, who 
smiled as she slept. A few minutes more, and she faded away to dust before our 
eyes as we watched. We set to work and cleaned up every trace of our work, and 
then departed for the rectory. Most thankful were we to step out of the church, 
with its horrible associations, into the rosy warmth of the summer morning. 

With the above end the notes in my father’s diary, though a few days later 
this further entry occurs :— 

July 15th. Since the 12th everything has been quiet and as usual. We 
replaced and sealed up the “Sarah Tomb” this morning. The workmen were 
surprised to find the body had disappeared, but took it to be the natural result of 
exposing it to the air. 

One odd thing came to my ears to-day. It appears that the child of one of 
the villagers strayed from home the night of the 11th inst., and was found asleep 
in a coppice near the church, very pale and quite exhausted. There were two 
small marks on her throat, which have since disappeared. 

What does this mean? I have, however, kept it to myself, as, now that the 
Vampire is no more, no further danger either to that child or any other is to be 
apprehended. It is only those who die of the Vampire’s embrace that become 
Vampires at death in their turn. 

F. G. Lorine, Lieut. RN. 
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OST of us who have passed the Rubicon of middle life look back upon a 
childhood embittered by catechisms. Mrs. Trimmer, beloved by George III. 
and his homely spouse, adapted these highly inartistic methods of gilding 

the pill of learning. Her imitators, Mangnall and Pinnock, were known only too 
well at the famous seminary of the Misses Pinkerton, and their instruments of 
mental torture were, doubtless, bedewed with Becky Sharp’s childish tears. In 
our own days Ollendorff’s grammars, with their drivelling dialogues, inspire a 
positive loathing in the breast of an intelligent child. But the whole tribe of 
modern catechisers are unconscious plagiarists. The germ of their system is to be 
found in Plato; and it must have been in vogue at the academy of Orbilius, 
that Roman Dr. Busby whose truculent memory is embalmed in Horatian verse. 

A certain M. Guy Miege, who taught French in London during the reign of 
King Charles II., was certainly Ollendorff’s prototype. In 1678 he published a 
grammar of his mother-tongue, “on a new method, with a store of familiar 
dialogues,” which, unlike the modern grammarian’s, are full of sound sense, and 
serve as a mirror of our ancestors’ daily lives under the Restoration. Ancient 
cookery and school-books are equally rare; for they undergo the roughest treatment, 
and are relegated to the dust-bin when grease and dog-eared leaves render them 
illegible. Hence this curious picture of a vanished age escaped the searching ken 
of Lord Macaulay when he was engaged in hunting up materials for his description 
of life and manners at the epoch of our bloodless Revolution. 

In the first series of conversations, the dvamatis persone are a Londoner and 
a young friend from the country, who longs for a wider horizon than that of his 
unsophisticated parents. He has been only two days in town, and lodges at the 
sign of the Peacock in Fleet Street. Having nothing better to do, he falls in 
readily enough with a suggestion that the pair should take a turn in St. James’s 
Park. It is a pleasaunce sacred to the Court, and can be entered only through 
the Guard House; but, Mentor explains, it is an easy matter to get in because 
the Guard seldom deny such a courtesy to anything that looks like a gentleman. 
"Tis by the King’s favour. The rustic is in ecstasies over the abundance of fine 
walks, the canal which ebbs and flows with the tide admitted from Father Thames 
in underground pipes, and the statue at its head. This sheet of water is thronged 
with the King’s fowls. Ducks and geese of various countries, cranes, swans, vultures, 
ostriches and eagles are there in plenty, while smaller birds abound in cages. 
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This display has long survived the Merry Monarch; and, for aught we know, the 
water-fowl which haunt the beautiful lake now may be descendants of those so 
assiduously fed by royal hands. A forgotten satirist named King, who wrote a 
journey to London in 1698, says, “There was no Pavillion, no decorations of 
treillages, but I saw a vast number of ducks. It was a surprizing sight. I could 
not forbear to say to Mr. Johnson, who accompanied me in the walk, that surely 
all the ponds in England had contributed to this profusion of ducks; which he 
took so well that he ran to an old gentleman that sat on a chair and was feeding 
of ’em. He rose up very obligingly, embraced me and saluted me with a kiss, 
and asked me to dinner, saying that he was infinitely obliged to me for flattering 
the King’s ducks.” This canal, as well as the umbrageous avenues adjacent, owe 
their origin to Charles II., who, according to the garrulous Pepys, began to lay 
out the Park as soon as he found himself firmly seated on the throne of his 
ancestors. Le Notre, the creator of the gardens of Versailles, is said to have been 
his architect. A contemporary print shows the Birdcage Walk lined with young 
limes and elm-trees, carefully protected by palisades. 

Leaving the canal, the friends enter the Mall, which no longer serves for the 
game to which its name is due. A herd of deer approaches, and their tameness 
excites the countryman’s astonishment. But a movement among the well-dressed 
crowd betokens the approach of Majesty. The promenaders uncover, as three 
gentlemen in plumed hats, attended by an obsequious following, walk briskly down 
the Mall. The centre figure is the Defender of the Faith himself. On his right 
hand walks his saturnine brother, afterwards James II., and on his left Prince 
Rupert, renowned in war and science. The King returns the visitors’ salute, and 
Mentor says that he does the like to most people he meets with. ‘“ How happy,” 
he exclaims, “are we to have so good a Prince!” “And yet,” the rustic remarks, 
“he seems to have something severe in his countenance.” ‘’Tis true,” is the 
reply, ‘‘and he knows how to be severe when it is fit that he should be.” The 
verdict of history shows how fallacious in this instance was the judgment of 
contemporaries. Charles’ profound knowledge of the world and his sound common 
sense, gained in the stern school of adversity, were neutralised by an inability to 
say “No.” His pantagruelian “jollity pickled in the scorn of life” is alone 
remembered to his credit. 

3ut taking the air is thirsty work, and the pair soon find themselves installed 
before a pint of sack at the neighbouring King’s Head. ‘The question of foreign 
travel is broached, and the Londoner hints that his young friend is of an age to 
profit by it. ‘Tis true enough,” sighs the latter, “‘and I have a great mind to do 
it; but I have a father who is loth to be at the charge, and a mother that fears 
the danger; and so, what with my mother’s timorousness and my father’s avarice, I 
must be a Cockney all my life. They ever beat my ears with the saying of one 
of my countrymen—that oftentimes men carry away out of England more than 
they bring back. But I am fully resolved to travel. “Tis not fitting that such 
a youth as I should pass his time in a chimney-corner. I must see a little of 
the world. Pray tell me, how many miles do they reckon from hence to Paris ?” 
His friend explains that the distance is about a hundred leagues, and adds that 
there are several ways of getting there. If the first be chosen, you must go to 
Dover, which is some threescore miles from London, by coach at a fare of 
sixteen shillings and nothing to pay for your things unless they exceed ten pounds 
in weight, when a charge of a penny a pound is levied on the overplus. ‘There 
is another way; you may ride post at threepence a mile and a fee to the postillion. 
And you have yet a third; you may go to Gravesend, which is twenty miles by 
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water, for a shilling, and there find horses in plenty to take you to Dover. Thence 
a packet-boat sails on Tuesday and Friday nights for Calais when the tide serves. 
It is not deterred by wind and weather unless they be very contrary, for the 
passage is so short that one may tide it over. The sea journey is only seven 
leagues ; the fare a crown. From Calais to Paris is commonly reckoned three- 
score leagues, but it is more. The way is by Boulogne, Montreuil, Abbeville, 
Amiens, Beauvais and Beaunient. The second route is by way of Dieppe. You 
must take shipping at Rye, which is just as far off as Dover; but the sea passage 
is twenty-four leagues. ‘The way is thence to Paris through Roan, the chief city 
of Normandy, Vernon and Pontoere ; and the distance is two-and-thirty leagues. 

By this time the day is on the wane, and the friends must be stirring. The 
boy is called for the reckoning. It comes to two shillings and threepence. 
“Take this half-crown,” says the Londoner, “and keep threepence for thyself.” 

**T thank you, sir.” 

“This is the way to have good wine another time ; but thou wilt not remember 
this.” 

“Sir, I never forget whatever gift is bestowed on me, and if it be a greater 
gift I would remember it the better.” 

“Go, go; I am not here to exercise thy memory. Call for a coach. (Aside) 
This is a roguish sort of boy. He prates like a parrot. I am apt to think ’tis 
what he drinks at the tap that makes him speaks so glib.” 

A dispute now occurs between the friends as to who is to be at the charge of 
the liquor. Each claims the privilege, and after much ponderous courtesy it is 
agreed that each shall severally pay his “ club.” 

The succeeding dialogue is between a Frenchman who has just arrived in 
London, an entire novice as regards English manners, and a native who has made 
his acquaintance during a trip to Paris. After mutual greetings, replete with studied 
politeness, and inquiries as to mutual friends, they adjourn to a vintner’s to drink 
the health of the absent. 

“This seems to me,” exclaims the foreigner, “a palace, not a tavern. I have 
never seen anything of the nature better built, neater or more spacious.” 

Their next care is to choose quarters for the new-comer. Entering a house which 
displays a bill telling of lodgings to let, they are shown by the buxom landlady 
into a bedroom On the first storey, furnished with a bed, a table, hanging shelf, stand, 
chairs, looking-glass and good tapestry. She points with pride to an adjacent 
closet, which will serve the gentleman to work in, if he be a scholar. Then the 
greater question of terms is broached. The hostess pays a rental of thirty pounds 
besides the parish rates, and she cannot take less than four shillings a week for 
the room. After much haggling the charge is reduced to three shillings; and it 
is agreed between the high contracting parties that they shall study their mother- 
tongues together on the mutual system. 

“T vow,” says the landlady, as she lets her callers out, “you are a brave man, 
and do everything with a boon grace.” 

The favourable impression made by the Frenchman inspires his friend with 
waggish reflections on the ease with which a foreign language may be acquired if 
the brain be quickened by the shafts of love. 

But it is necessary that the lodger’s cloke and portmanteau should be fetched 
from the City, where they have been deposited till quarters have been secured. 
The friends determine to seek them together, going by land and returning by the 
“silent highway.” A beginning is made at Charing Cross, where the statue of the 
late King attracts their notice. It is considered to be a fine piece of work, though 
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the horse is a little stiff in some parts. Whitehall lies to the right, and the 
Englishman promises to take his friend there some day to see the King dine. 
Passing Northumberland House, the pair enter the Strand, a street mighty full of 
people, with an amazing display of coaches and of goods for sale. The great 
building on the right is the new Exchange, a store of shops where they sell all 
sorts of choice commodities ; and, great as are the heaped-up riches on the ground 
floor, there is as much to be seen overhead. A little farther on is the Middle 
Exchange, erected on the site of Cecil House, a spacious room extending from 
the Strand to the river, which is reached by a flight of steps. It is lined with 
shops, most of which are shut, for the place has a bad name. And then, too, 
there is yet a third Exchange, eastwards, which has replaced Exeter House, so 
that the middle Exchange stands between two fires. The next building worthy of 
note is Somerset House, heretofore the Queen-mother’s palace. ‘The present Queen 
goes thither to render her devotions in a fine chapel belonging to it. At this 
point the Strand is of a fine breadth, and its prodigious length is a matter of 
amazement to the Frenchman; but he is assured that its buildings are not to 
be compared with those of the City. Fleet Street, which succeeds, contains little 
worthy of note. The river of that name is crossed by a new bridge, one of four 
erected by the Corporation, who turned a noisome ditch into a stately canal, forty 
feet deep at middle tide, with stone quays and railings round the wharfs. ‘This 
improvement cost £27,770. From Fleet Street St. Paul’s is seen in desecrated 
majesty on the summit of Ludgate Hill. Its modern Corinthian portico is in 
ruins, and the vast edifice is seamed and scarred by the conflagration which raged 
around it twelve years ago. The Londoner mourns its vanished glory. St. Paul’s, 
he says, is the only cathedral in Europe dedicated to the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the most ancient as well as the longest and highest of fanes. The nave was 
690 feet in length (beating St. Peter’s by twenty feet), 130 broad, and 102 in 
height. The Great Fire, however, has made it necessary to rebuild from the 
foundations. Workmen cluster on its vast bulk, as busy as bees; and if the 
Frenchman would see St. Paul’s rise from its ashes, ‘tis but a matter of staying 
for six or eight years in London. Cheapside succeeds, and here the splendour 
of the houses, which are like so many palaces, evokes the liveliest admiration. A 
marble statue of Charles II. on horseback, trampling on a Turk, does not add to 
the beauties of this thoroughfare, for it is by no means so well done as that of 
the late King at Charing Cross. 

A nobler object now comes into view-—the Royal Exchange. It is a fine 
fabric, and cost £50,000, advanced in equal shares by the Mayor and Aldermen 
and the Company of Silk Merchants. This has proved a good investment, for 
there are shops in the upper storey letting at £20, with a premium of £30, and 
great vaults below, producing in all £4000 per annum. As the inner quadrangle 
is only 203 feet by 171, the site of the Royal Exchange may be considered the 
richest plot of land in the world. 

The tourist’s steps are now directed to the Monument, with its brilliant crown 
of flames. To climb to the summit by the 345 fair marble steps is a task beyond 
their powers, and they are content with the view of London Bridge from the 
neighbouring Fish Street Hill. There are nineteen arches and a drawbridge in 
the centre; and the lofty superstructure of shops, alive with people, moves the 
Frenchman’s wonder. ‘ How,” he asks, “could so ponderous a work have been 
thrown across a river wherein the tides rise and fall continually, and that as far 
back as 1209? It would be, in truth, almost impossible to build such another.” 

The new Custom House hard by is much more convenient and uniform than 
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its predecessor, destroyed by the Great Fire, and fully justifies the £20,000 which 
the rebuilding of it cost. One year with another the King hath £400,000 out of 
it by way of revenue. A little farther down stream the Tower’s sullen donjon 
rises from a sea of roofs. It is an old building without external show, but it 
contains as much worth seeing as all the City besides. Here is a fortress 
commanding the town and river, encompassed by a wall and ditch a mile long; 
a treasury wherein are hidden the jewels of the Crown. ‘Tis an arsenal with 
arms ready for 60,000 men. Here are kept the records of England, and here all 
the money of the kingdom is coined. It is a prison whereto are committed 
persons of quality tainted with any treasonable act. It was once the palace of 
our kings; and in fine, if you would see lions, tygers and leopards, there are 
some continually kept. A description so animated inspires in the foreigner a 
longing to view these marvels; but he is so weary as scarce to be able to stand, 
and besides, his cloke and portmanteau are running in his head. The pair seek 
the inn where the baggage is deposited, and as the dinner-hour is come they 
enter a neighbouring eating-house, which gives good promise of a_ well-filled 
larder. The landlord advances quickly to welcome the coming guests. 

“Pray tell me quickly,” asks the cicerone, “have you anything to eat for two 
starved bellies?” 

“T have wherewithal to dine thirty folk.” 

“JT question much if all of them have as great a stomach as this gentleman 
and I. But what have you?” 

“T have good pottage, roast and boyled and stewed meat, and wherewith to 
make a fricassy. Will you be pleased to go upstairs ? ” 

“Certainly: send us up what we want—a table-cloth, napkins, plates, spoons, 
knives and forks, bread and beer.” 

“Sir, you shall have all in the twinkling of an eye.” 

The first course disappears like magic, and the attentive Boniface asks his 
guests what they think of the pottage. 

“It is admirably good,” is the reply. ‘ Now send us a piece of roast and a 
piece of boyled meat, as much as you think fit for two folks ; we leave it to you.” 

While the pair are discussing their plentiful provant, the foreigner draws his 
companion out on the subject of the “lions” of the Metropolis. He is told that 
it is nine miles long, including Westminster Bridge, which is joined to London 
suburbs. Being built alongside the Thames, it hath on the one side the benefit of 
the river, and on the other that of the fields. There are several fine piazzas, but 
especially Lincoln’s Inn and St. James’s Fields. ‘The streets are fine and_ broad, 
and everywhere adorned with stately sign-boards, which are especially worthy of 
admiration. As compared with Paris the town is beyond it in length, but not 
so broad. However, one with another ’tis thought that it contains more buildings 
than Paris. The pavement, indeed, is very uneasy ; for whereas at Paris the streets 
are paved with flat stones, here they are spread with sharp ones for the most part. 
That’s the reason why London is so seldom free from dust and dirt. 

“Ts there no attempt to remedy it?” asks the foreigner. 

“It were very necessary, but they think less of it because of the conveniency of 
the river, and of coaches that go up and down the town.” 

“That may be,” objects the other. ‘“ But one cannot go by coach or water 
for nothing.” 

The conversation now turns on the Great Fire, still a recent memory. The 
citizen discourses at some length on this blessing in disguise. But most of his 
facts have been made common property by the genius of Defoe. We learn, 
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however, that Londoners were even: then in the habit of spending August and 
September in the pure country air; and that the damage done to property by 
the conflagration was at least £ 10,000,000 sterling. “But,” cries the narrator, 
“what is the more surprising is that a great city should have been rebuilt in so 
short a time, and far better than it was.” ‘Ten thousand houses were added in 
four years, high, lightsome and uniform. And at the same time a frolick of 
building possessed the nation, so that there have been additions made in the 
suburbs, especially near the Court (¢.e. Westminster), of ten thousand houses. 

These reminiscences bring the meal to a happy conclusion. ‘The guart-ad’heure 
de Rabelais arrives; and it is not a very painful one. The reckoning comes to 
but a shilling apiece, and, after the usual courteous dispute as to who should be 
responsible, the friends resolve that it shall be discharged after the usual English 
fashion, 7.e. that each shall pay his share. The return journey to the Court end of 
the town is made by water. A _ boat is hailed, and London Bridge is shot 
without any danger on the inflowing tide. The ease with which their craft avoids 
collision with the massive piers on which the arches rest reminds the Frenchman 
of a much more perilous attempt. 

“T cannot think,” he says, “without horror on my passing the Bridge of the 
Holy Ghost over the Rhone. Passengers are generally landed when they get there. 
I only remained on board. But I was a little concerned when I saw numbers of 
people flocking from all sides to the bridge, to see what would become of us. 
However, we got through, but with the speed of an arrow from a cross-bow.” 

He goes on to explain his plans as to his residence in England. 

“Tt will not extend over more than five or six months—just long enough to 
learn the language ;” and his first care must be to arrange for his meals. Mentor 
advises him to board with his landlady, contracting for diet and washing. If she 
charges ten shillings a week for everything, he will have no reason to complain. 

“Shall I have breakfast,” he asks, “ dinner and supper ? ” 

“Very likely you will have something for breakfast, and a plentiful dinner: but 
I cannot warrant you for the supper, for that meal is almost out of use in London. 
’Twas in the time of the late civil wars that they began to make shift without it ; 
and ever since people have been content with a good dinner.” 

“?Tis no matter,” is the philosophic reply. ‘‘We must live in Rome as the 
Romans. I can easily accustom myself to any manner of living.” 

Another national peculiarity becomes the theme of conversation—the craze for 
coffee-houses, which still possessed the charm of novelty. ‘The first was opened in 
1652 at Newman’s Court, Cornhill, by the Greek servant of a merchant trading 
with Smyrna: but France did not know the beverage now so popular there till 
1672, when a coffee-house was established at Marseilles. In these places of resort 
tea was a mere curiosity till 1657, when a large consignment fell into the hands 
of a Mr. Thomas Garraway. It soon became popular at his famous coffee-house. 
An excise duty of eightpence a gallon was levied on the decoction in 1660; but 
this absurd method gave place twenty-nine years later to a customs impost of five 
shilling a pound on the dry leaf, with 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

“Would you know,” asks Mentor, ‘a good way to make English speech familiar 
to you? It is to go often to coffee-houses, where men sit promiscuously together, and 
every one has the liberty to talk and hear what is said. Fora dish of coffee, which 
costs but a penny, you may stay as long as you please ; and if you would smoke, you 
have pipes, candles, and sometimes tobacco for nothing.” 

“T confess that all that is very convenient ; but pray what sort of a liquor is 
that coffee ?” 
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“Tt is the smoker’s nectar—a potion they drink scalding hot, and which has 
the right taste of a crust of bread burnt.” 

“Then I fancy I shall not trade much in it. What is it made of: ” 

“Of berries of a shrub that comes out of Arabia; they dry them and _ beat 
them to dust; and then they put a certain proportion into fair water, boyled away 
to a certain degree, after the manner of the Turks, who are great users of it.” 

* But what is it good for? ’ 

“God knows!” 

“Ts there any other liquor drunk in these houses ?” 

“To be sure. There’s to be had tea, chocolate, ale, rum, and sometimes 
cyder.” 

“You name too many for me; and far from learning how to drink them, the very 
names of some have discomposed my head already. But do they nothing but 
drink in these houses?” 

“People do not eat; but they smoke well, and then they entertain each 
other with such news as is abroad, whether it be true or false. ‘The coffee-house 
is the centre of news. First there is the news-book, to be had every day it comes out, 
namely, Mondays and Thursdays.” 

“So I fancy men go there rather out of curiosity than for any great love they 
have of coffee! If I can but learn to take tobacco, I shall e’en do as the rest. 
Now talk of smoking; I was in a maze yesterday to see, as I went by, my landlady 
smoking briskly.” 

**°Tis a common thing here, because tobacco agrees with our climate better than 
with yours. England is more moist; and our bodies more phlegmatick. Besides, 
this is a kind of drug that hath a better taste with beer than with wine. I take 
it, as many do, for custom and company’s sake.” 

“Then it must be a very bewitching thing?” 

*So it is, to such as take it, to which they bring up youth in some of our 
shires.” 

“How so?” 

“ People frequently give their children a pipe of tobacco instead of breakfast.” 

“That’s pretty. But is tobacco good fasting?” 

“°Tis thought to be better then than at any other time, because it prevents 
the dangerous effects of ill air on an empty stomach.” 

“Then it was very useful at the time of the plague?” 

“Without doubt; and then our nation began to take tobacco more than they 
ever did.” 

“What days of the week does the post go out for France?” 

“On Mondays and Thursdays. It goeth on Tuesdays and Fridays for Germany ; 
and Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays for England, Scotland and Ireland.” 

Both sexes were in those days equally interested in the subject of clothes— 
a matter of such importance, that Bacon advised a young man to eat below his 
means, house himself on an equality with them, and dress above them. ‘The 
foreigner asks how he shall do to get him a suit of cloathes. He must have a 
handsome garb, for he is ashamed to go out in a travelling habit. Mentor promises 
to send him his own taylor for orders. 

Snip accordingly waits on his future customer, who says that he must have a 
neat and convenient suit of fine English cloth. 

“Will you be pleased to buy the cloth,” asks the tradesman, “or shall I find 
it myself?” 

“T will buy it,” is the reply ; “but you must come with me.” 
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They adjourn to the woollen-draper’s, and are shown cloth that will do very 
well, good service, and of a colour much worn at present. ‘The price asked is 
eighteen shillings an ell; but after prolonged bargaining, two and a half ells are 
bought for forty shillings. The Frenchman’s measure is then taken; and minute 
instructions are given as to the new suit. The coat is to be lined with good silk, 
and the breeches with callico. As for the trimming, there must only be a black 
flowered ribbon. 

“ But now that I think on’t,” he adds, “buy me good silk stockings of the 
same colour as the cloth.” 

“Would you have them knit or woven?” 

“Knit. How much will they cost me?” 

‘Seventeen or eighteen shillings.” 

*“That’s a great deal of money. And what will the woven cost?” 

“The best eleven or twelve shillings.” 

“If that be so, I would rather pay five or six shillings more for knit.” 

But this is a small part of the outfit. There remains to buy, linen, a hat, 
shoes and stockings, gloves, and a sword and belt—in fact, more than ten pounds 
must be laid out on cloathes. A beginning is made at the lace shop; the dealings 
at which must inspire the liveliest gratitude for the boon conferred on society 
during the ensuing century by the Quakers, to whom we owe the innovation of 
fixed prices. 

“Sir,” asks the fair haberdasher, “ what will you be pleased to buy?” 

“Show me some of your laced cravats.” 

“Sir, take and choose.” 

“You have choice enough. But where be some cuffs?” 

“Here they be; but if you will take my advice this is the lace that is most 
in fashion.” 

“Tell me your price for these two cravats and this pair of cuffs ?” 

“They be worth forty shillings.” 

“You jest, mistress. What! twenty shillings each? ’Tis too much by at least 
half a crown.” 

“Sir, you do not know what they cost me.” 

“You would be perhaps very loth that I should know. However, lay them 
by, and show me some good night-shirts.” 

“ Here are some very fine and good.” 

“Speak them; but I pray you speak in reason. Don’t knock me down with 
your unreasonable rates. What’s the price of these shirts ?” 

“Sir, I know not what to say to you.” 

*“T am afraid to knock you down, and yet I cannot forbear laughing. But 
in good earnest, what do you ask for them ?” 

“Eight shillings a shirt.” 

“Truly you are too dear.” 

“Sir, you are mistaken. I ask you but as much as the things are worth. 
How much will you give for them?” 

Six shillings a shirt.” 

“Indeed, that’s far too little. You don’t offer me what they stand me at. 
I see plainly there’s nothing to be got by you. How many must you have?” 

“T'll take two.” 

‘Then give me fourteen shillings for both.” 

“T'll give you thirty shillings for the cravats and cuffs, and twelve for the 
shirts. See if you can sell them at that rate.” 
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“Sir, 1 cannot ; but take them, not to make more words, at forty-five shillings.” 

“ Farewell, mistress: I see you have no mind to sell.” 

“Sir, is it not possible to bring you to reasonable terms? You do not 
understand the price of things.” 

“What now, mistress? Do you call me back to give me a reproof ?” 

“No, sir; that’s not my aim. Take the goods, and remember that you have 
them very cheap.” 

“Take your money: there’s forty-two shillings ; but withal remember that you 
have almost ruined me.” 

‘Sir, you need not fear that I should build my fortunes on your ruins.” 

“ Ha, mistress, what say you there? That’s a bit torn out of a romance.” 

This irksome process has to be repeated at the glover’s and the shoemaker’s, 
where decent coverings for the feet and hands are purchased for two and four 
shillings respectively. In a day or two Mentor pays his friend a visit, to find him 
clad like a little prince. He heartily approves of the general effect: for, he 
reflects, the world has grown so simple that a man is valued but according to his 
cloathes. 

A crisis now arrives in public affairs which threatens to cut short the foreigner’s 
stay. One of the few instances of vigour displayed during King Charles’ debile 
administration occurred while M. Guy Miege’s sheets were going through the press. 
Louis XIV. was engaged in a struggle with the stubborn Dutch ; and the sympathies 
of the British Parliament lay wholly with the weaker side. The outrages of the 
ANNusS MiRABILIS, 1666, were forgotten in the heart-stirring spectacle of a brave 
people rightly struggling to be free. Charles found it necessary to yield to the 
popular clamour ; for had he permitted the United Services to be overrun by the 
French, he would have found his faithful Commons recalcitrant in the matter of 
supplies, so essential to the gratification of his whims and passions. He therefore 
fitted out a powerful squadron, and sent three thousand men under the Duke of 
Monmouth to hold Ostend. His ambassadors were at the same time instructed 
to negotiate a Quadruple Alliance against the masterful Bourbon, embracing Holland, 
Spain and Germany. ‘These measures led ‘Le Roi Soleil” to pause in his career of 
aggression, and brought about the general peace of Nimeguen. ‘The highly charged 
condition of the political atmosphere which preceded these momentous events inspires 
the poor alien with gloomy thoughts as to the personal consequences of tarrying in 
an enemy’s country. Indeed, the common people of England bear a strange hatred 
against the French. His friend adjures him not to be in any haste to leave. 
Why should he not visit the famous Universities? Really they are things worthy 
of curiosity. He will see colleges like palaces, richly endowed and well ordered, 
with very fine libraries, and affording a world of scholars as good as any in Europe. 
Oxford is fifty-two miles north-west, and Cambridge nearly the same distance north of 
London. ‘There are convenient stage-coaches running thither in a day (in summer) 
at a fare of ten shillings. But the cross-roads between these seats of learning are 
difficult to keep; they are but little frequented, and. there are no conveniences 
plying thereon. The shortest way between the two is through London. 


The last set of dialogues takes us back to the rustic youth whom we have seen 
pining for a glimpse of the great world beyond the seas. He has overcome his 
parents’ aversion to so costly and perilous an adventure as the tour of Europe ; 
and his London acquaintance has agreed to serve as his bear-leader. They hire 
horses for the journey to Dover from the Messenger, and betake themselves to his 
inn for their last night in town. 
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“ Boy,” says the Mentor to the drawer, “get us a good chamber, for we would 
lie here to-night.” 

“Sir, you shall have one of the best rooms in the house, and a very good bed.” 

“Tell the landlady that we desire her to send us a pair of sheets.” 

* But, sir! won’t you be pleased to go first to supper?” 

“Do what I bid you, and tell the maid to bring the sheets immediately.” 

This peremptory order is executed promptly; but soap and water are rare 
» commodities, and a careful scrutiny of the bed-linen takes place. They don’t seem 
very clean, the traveller objects. ‘How many nights have they been used ?” 

“Sir,” replies the handmaiden, “I assure you they have not been laid on since 





i they were washed.” 

“Then lay on and make the bed, and then go and fetch some fire in the 
> warming-pan.” 

“Sir, do you speak in earnest? ‘This is the first time that I ever saw a bed 


warmed in hot weather for a person in good health.” 

“Then you do not know that this is a good way to prevent such infections as 
these common beds are liable to?” 

After seeing that this precaution is taken, Mentor proceeds to the kitchen in 
quest of supper. He is shown by Boniface a joint large enough for twenty, browning 
on the spit; and is informed that at least a dozen guests will sup at tenpence a 
head. He agrees to join the party, and orders a pint of good wine as a whet. 

On the following morning he rises at half-past five and begins the day with a 
short prayer, for he will not go out of his room as a wild beast from its den. 
Then, after breakfasting on three boiled eggs and a few glasses of wine, he mounts 
: his steed in the inn yard and sallies forth in splendid weather. 

“What do you think of your horse?” he asks his companion. 

*T’ll tell you to-morrow, for all horses are alike uneasy at first if one is not 
used to ride. But if I am not much mistaken I shall lose leather ere long.” 

You have got a soft skin, then?” 

“Ves, I can’t help it. I am not innured to hardship as you are.” 

“You will soon be used to it. "Tis but putting a little tallow on the galled 
part just before you go to bed.” 

“T shall be forced to come to that experiment to-night. Nevertheless I begin 
to think of the pleasure there is in travelling, when I look upon the delicate hills 
and plains that our sight makes a discovery of every now and then; and when I 
reflect on the fine cities that we are to go through, who would be content to spend 
his life in a chimney corner?” 

We can only hope that the trip realised their ardent anticipations; for the 
dialogues break off at this interesting point. A collation of the French and English 
versions, which are given side -by side, cannot fail to inspire the reader with a 
sense of the superiority of the former language as a vehicle for the expression of 
civilised thought. The English diction is as uncouth as the national manners and 
» customs described in this curious work. The pre-eminence enjoyed by our neighbours 
in most of the arts which adorn and sweeten life was destined to endure more 
than a century. Burke admitted it when he said that England was but a moon 
shone upon by France. , Not until she deliberately broke away from her past and 
drowned her social system in blood was that supremacy seriously threatened. Vatura 
athil facit per saltum. 
F. 


H. SKRINE. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 
I. 


a WAS a flower,” said Henry Withers of the Sick Horse Depot. 
“A floower in front garden!” ironically responded Holgate the 
Yorkshire engineer, as he lay on his back on the lower deck of the 
Osiris, waiting for Dicky .Donovan’s orders to*steam up the river. 

“FE was the bloomin’ flower of the flock,” said Henry Withers, with a cross 
between a yawn and a sigh, and refusing to notice Holgate’s sarcasm. 

“Aw’ve heerd on ’em, the floowers o’ the flock—they coom to a bad end 
mostwise in Yarkshire—nipped in t’ bood loike! Was tha friend nipped 
untimely ? ” 

“T’d give a bloomin’ camomile to know 

“ Deserted or summat? ” 

“Ow yus, ’e deserted—to Khartoum,” answered Withers with a sneer. “The 
’owlin’ sneak went in ’idin’ with Gordon at Khartoum !” 

“ Aye, awve heerd o’ Goordon a bit,” said Holgate dubiously, intent to further 
anger the Beetle, as Henry Withers was called. 

“Ow yus, ow verily yus! An’ ye’ve ’card o’ Julius Ceesar, an’ Nebucha’nezzar, 
an’ Florence Noightingale, ’aven’t you—you wich is chiefly bellyband and gullet !” 

“Aye, aw’ve eaten too mooch to-day,” rejoined Holgate placidly, refusing 
to see the insults. ‘‘Aw don’t see what tha friend was doin’ at Khartoum wi’ 
Goordon.” 

“°K was makin’ Perry Davis’s Pain Killer for them at ’ome who wouldn't 
send Gordon ’elp when the ’eathen was at ’is doors a ’underd to one. ’E was 
makin’ it for them to soothe their bloomin’ pains an’ sorrers when Gordon an’ 
Macnamara ’ad cried ’e/p/ for the lawst toime !” 

“ Aw’ve taken off ma hat to Goordon’s nevvy—he be a man that has a head 
for macheens,’—Holgate’s eyes dwelt on his engine lovingly,—‘ but aw’ve heerd 
nowt o’ Macnamara—never nowt o’ him. Who was Macnamara?” 

“’E was the bloomin’ flower of the flock—e was my pal as took service in the 
Leave-me-alone-to-die Regiment at Khartoum.” 

“ Aw’ve never read o’ Macnamara. Dost think tha’ll ever know how he went ?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ ’as ’e went, an’ I ain’t thinkin’ as ’e went. I’m waitin’ like a 
bloomin’ telegarpher at the end of a wire. ’E was the pick o’ fifteen ’underd men, 
was Macnamara.” 

“What sent t’ laad to Goordon ?” 

“ A-talkin’ of ’isself silly to two dydies at onct.” 

“Aye, theer’s the floower o’ the flock! Breakin’ hearts an’ spoilin’ lives— 
aw’ve seen them floowers bloomin’ !” 
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“°E didn’t break no witherin’ ’earts, an’ ’e didn’t spoil no lives. ‘The lydies 
was both married afore Macnamara got as far as Wady Halfar. ’E break ’earts—- 
not much! ’E went to Khartoum to be quiet!” 

‘* Aw’m pityin’ the laads that married them lasses.” 

“’Ere, keep your bloomin’ pity. I wuz one. An’ if your pity’s ’urtin’ yer, 
think of ’im as ’adn’t no wife nor kid to say when ’ee’s dead, ‘Poor Peter 
Macnamara, ’e is gone!’” 

“A good job too, aw’m thinkin’.” 

“An a bloomin’ ’ard ’eart yer ’ave. Wantin’ of a man to die without leavin’ 
‘is mark—is bloomin’ ’all-mark on the world. I ’ave two—two kids, I ’ave—an’ so 
‘elp me Gawd, things bein’ as they are, I wouldn’t say nothin’ if one of ’em was 
Macnamara’s—wich it ain’t—no fear!” 

‘Was Macnamara here you wouldn’t say thaat to his faace, aw’m thinkin’.” 

“Td break ’is ’ulkin’ neck first. I ain’t puttin’ these things on the ’oardins, 
an’ I ain’t thinkin’ ’em, if ’ee’s alive in the clutches of the ’eathen Kalifer at 
Homdurman. ‘There’s them as says ’e is, an’ there’s them as says ’e was cut 
down after Gordon. But it’s only gawd-forsaken Arabs as says it, an’ they'll lie 
wichever way you want ’em.” 

* Aye, laad, but what be great foolks doin’ at Cairo? ‘They be sendin’ goold 
for Slatin an’ Ohrwalder by sooch-like heathen as lie to you. If Macnamara be 
alive, what be Macnamara doin’? An’ what be Wingate an’ Kitchener an’ great 
foolks at Cairo doin’ ?” 

“They're sayin’, ‘Macnamara, ’oo’s ’e? ’E ain’t no class. ’Oo wants 
Macnamara ?’ ” 

Holgate raised himself on his elbow, a look of interest in his face, which 
he tried to disguise. “See, laad,” he said, “why does tha not send messenger 
thaself—a troosty messenger ?” 

“’Ere, do you think I’m a bloomin’ Crosus? I’ve done the trick twice—ten 
pounds o’ loot once, an’ ten golden shillings another. Bloomin’ thieves both of 
‘em—said they wuz goin’ to Homdurman, and didn’t—not much! But one of 
‘em went to ’eaven with cholery, an’ one is livin’ yet with a crooked leg, wich is 
less than I wuz workin’ for.” 

Holgate was sitting bolt upright now. ‘‘ Didst tha save them ten sooverins to 
get news o’ Macnamara, laad ?” 

“Think I bloomin’ well looted ’em ?—go to ’ell!” said Henry Withers of the 
Sick Horse Depot, and left the lower deck of the Osiris in a fit of sudden 
anger. 


A half-hour later Holgate told the story to Donovan Pasha, his chief, and 
the chief called in his guest, Sir Barclay Winton of Winton, and Holgate had to 
tell it all over again. 

The result of this telling was a remarkable thing. Before a month had gone 
by a “troosty messenger” was sent to Omdurman to discover the truth about 
Peter Macnamara. The Arab was commissioned to spend five hundred pounds in 
helping him to escape, if he was alive. 


II. 


Up in Omdurman Peter Macnamara knew naught of this. He ran behind his 
master’s horse, he sat on his master’s mat, he stood in the sun before his master’s 
door, barefooted, and silent and vengeful in his heart, but with a grin on his 
face. When Khartoum fell he and Slatin had been thrown into the Saier 
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loaded with irons. ‘Then, when the Mahdi died, he had been made the slave of 
Ali Wad Helu, whose vanity was flattered by having a European servant. The 
Khalifa Abdullah being angry one day with Ali Wad Helu, vented his spite by 
ordering Macnamara back to prison again. Later the Khalifa gave him to the 
Emir Wad Setti for a servant ; but that service was of short duration, for Macnamara’s 
patience gave way under his master’s brutality on a certain morning, and he 
refused to help the Emir on his horse. ‘This was in the presence of the Khalifa, 
and Abdullah was so delighted at the discomfiture of Wad Setti that he saved 
the Irishman’s life, and gave him to Osman Wad Adam, after he had been in 
irons three months and looked no better than a dead man. Henceforth things 
went better, for Osman Wad Adam was an Arab with a sense of humour, very 
lazy and very licentious, and Macnamara’s Arabic was a source of enjoyment to 
him in those hours when he did nothing but smoke and drink bad coffee. Also 
Macnamara was an expert with horses, and had taught the waler which Osman 
Wad Adam had looted from Khartoum a number of admired tricks. 

Macnamara wished many a time that he could take to the desert with the waler ; 
but the ride that he must ride to Wady Halfa was not for a horse. None but a 
camel could do it. Besides, he must have gtides, and how was he to pay guides? 
More than once he had tried to get a word with Slatin, but that was dangerous 
for them. both—most dangerous for Slatin, who was now the servant of the 
Khalifa Abdullah himself. Slatin was always suspected, and was therefore watched 
carefully, but the Khalifa knew that Macnamara had no chance to escape, for he 
had no friends in Cairo, no money, and no more could have bought a camel 
than a kingdom. Escaping from the city itself, he could but die in the desert. 

He had only one Arab friend—little Mahommed Nafar the shoemaker. The 
shoemaker was friendly to him for a great kindness done in the days when they 
both lived in Khartoum and ere the Arab deserted to the camp of the Mahdi. 
Besides, what help could Mahommed Nafar give him unless he had money? 
With plenty of money the shoemaker might be induced to negotiate with Arab 
merchants coming from Dongola or Berber into Omdurman to get camels and 
arrange an escape down the desert to Wady Halfa; but where was the money to 
come from? 

One day, at a great review, when the roar of the drums rivalled the hoarse 
shouts of the Mahdists, and the Baggaras, for a diversion, looted one quarter of 
the town, Macnamara was told by his master that Slatin had been given by the 
Khalifa to Mahommed Sherif, and was going to Darfur. As a kind of farewell 
barbecue, whether or not intended by the Khalifa as a warning to his departing 
general, ten prisoners had their feet and hands cut off in the Beit el Mal, and 
five lost their heads as well as their hands and feet. 

“Tt makes my blood run cold,” said Slatin softly in English, as Macnamara 
passed him, walking at his master’s stirrup. 

“Mine's dotlin’, sir!” answered Macnamara. 

Slatin’s eyes took on a more cheerful look than they usually carried, for it was 
many a day since he had been addressed with respect, and the “sir” touched a 
mellow chord in his memory—memory of the days when he was Governor of 
Darfur. Suddenly he saw the Khalifa’s eyes fixed on Macnamara, and the look, 
for a wonder, was not unfriendly. It came to him that perhaps the Khalifa 
meant to take Macnamara for his own servant, for it flattered his vanity to 
have a white man at his stirrup and on his mat. He knew that the Khalifa was 
only sending himself to Darfur that he might be a check upon Mahommed 
Sherif. He did not think that Macnamara’s position would be greatly bettered, 
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save perhaps in bread and onions, by being taken into the employ of the 
Khalifa. His life would certainly not be safer. But, if it was to be, perhaps he 
could do a good turn to Macnamara by warning him, and by planting deep in the 
Khalifa’s mind the Irishman’s simple-minded trustworthiness... When therefore the 
Khalifa suddenly turned and asked him about Macnamara he chose his most 
discreet vocabulary. ‘The Khalifa, ever suspicious, said that Macnamara had been 
thrown into prison twice for being insubordinate. ‘To this Slatin replied : 

“Sire, what greater proof could be had of the man’s simplicity! His life is in 
your hands, sire. Would he have risked it if he had not been the most simple- 
minded of men? But you who read men’s hearts, sire, as others read a book, you 
know if I speak the truth!” Slatin bent his head in humility. 

The flattery pleased the Khalifa. 

“Summon Osman Wad Adam and the man to me!” he said. 

In the questioning that followed, Macnamara’s Arabic and his understanding of 
it was so indifferent that it was necessary for Slatin to ask some questions in 
English. This was a test of Macnamara, for Slatin said some things in English 
which were not for the Khalifa’s knowing. If Macnamara’s face changed colour, 
if he started, if any unusual expression came into it, Abdullah’s suspicions, ever 
ready, would have taken form. 

But Macnamara’s wits were not wool-gathering, and when Slatin said to 
him, “If I escape, I will try to arrange yours,” Macnamara replied, with a 
respectful but placid stolidity: ‘Right, sir. Where does the old sinner keep 
his spoof ?” 

It was now for Slatin to keep a hold on himself, for Macnamara’s reply was 
unexpected. Ruling his face to composure, however, he turned to the Khalifa and 
said that up to this moment Macnamara had not been willing to become a 
Mahommedan, but his veneration for the Mahdi’s successor was so great that 
he would embrace the true faith by the mercy of God and the permission of 
the Khalifa! When the Khalifa replied that he would accept the convert into 
the true faith at once, Slatin then said to Macnamara: 

“Come now, my man, I’ve promised that you will become a Mahommedan— 
it’s your best chance of safety.” 

“ll see him on the devil’s pitchfork first!” said Macnamara ; but he did not 
change countenance. “I’m a Protestant, and I'll stand be me baptism !” 

“You'll lose your head, man!” answered Slatin. ‘“ Don’t be a fool!” 

“I’m keepin’ to what me godfathers and godmothers swore for me,” answered 
Macnamara stubbornly. 

“You must pretend for a while, or you'll be dead in an hour—and myself 
too.” 

“You !—that’s a different nose on me face,” answered Macnamara. ‘“ But 
suppose I buck when I get into the mosque ?—no, begobs, I'll not be doin’ it!” 

“Tl say to him that you'll do it with tears of joy, if you can have a month 
for preparation.” 

“Make it two an’ I’m your man, seein’ as you’ve lied for me, sir. But on wan 
condition : where does he keep his coin?” 

“If you try that on, you'll die bit by bit like the men in the Beit el Mal 
to-day,” answered Slatin quickly. 

“Tm carvin’ me own mutton, thank ye kindly, sir,” answered Macnamara. 

“T’ve heard that part of his treasure is under his own room,” went on Slatin 
quickly, for he saw that the Khalifa’s eyes had a sinister look—the conversation 
had been too long. 
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“Speak no more!” said Abdullah sharply. “What is it you say, my son?” 
he added to Slatin, 

“ He has been telling me that he never had any education even in his own 
faith, and that he can’t learn things quickly. Also he does not understand what to 
do in the mosque, or how to pray, and needs to be taught. He then asked what 
was impossible, and I had to argue with him, sire.” 

“What did he say?” asked the Khalifa, his fierce eyes fixed on Macnamara. 

“He wished to be taught by yourself, sire. He said that if you taught him 
he would understand. I said that you were the chosen Emperor of the Faithful, 
the coming king of the world, but he replied that the prophets of old taught their 
disciples with their own tongues.” 

It was a bold lie, but the Khalifa was flattered, and made a motion of 
assent. Slatin, seeing his advantage, added : 

“IT told him that you could not spare the time to teach him, sire ; but he said 
that if you would talk to him for half an hour every day for a month, after he 
had studied Arabic for two months, he would be ready to follow your majesty 
through life and death.” 

“Approach, my son,” said the Khalifa to Macnamara suddenly. Macnamara 
came near. He understood Arabic better than he had admitted, and he saw in 
this three months’ respite, if it were granted, the chance to carry out a plan that 
was in his mind. ‘lhe Khalifa held out a hand to him, and Macnamara, boiling 
with rage inwardly and his face flushing—which the Khalifa mistook for modesty— 
kissed it. 

“You shall have two moons to learn Arabic of a good teacher every day, and 
then for one moon I myself will instruct you in the truth,” said Abdullah. “ You 
shall wait at my door and walk by my stirrup and teach my horse as you have 
taught the English horse of Osman Wad Adam. ‘Thy faithful service I will reward, 
and thy unfaithfulness I will punish with torture and death.” 

“Tl cut the price of the kiss on those dirty fingers from a Dervish 
joint!” muttered Macnamara to himself, as he took his place that evening at the 
Khalifa’s door. 

One thing Macnamara was determined on. He would never pray in a 
Mahommedan mosque, he would never turn Mahommedan even for a day. The 
time had come when he must make a break for liberty. He must have money. 
With money Mahommed Nafar, who was now his teacher (Slatin had managed 
that) would move for him. 

Under the spur of his purpose Macnamara rapidly acquired Arabic, and 
steadfastly tried to make Mahommed Nafar his friend, for he liked the little man, 
and the little man was the only Arab, save one, from first to last, whom he would 
not willingly have hung on the point of a bayonet. At first he chafed under the 
hourly duplicity necessary in his service to the Khalifa, then he took an_ interest 
in it, and at last he wept tears of joy over his dangerous proficiency. Day after 
day Macnamara waited, in the hope of making sure that the Khalifa’s treasure 
was under the room where he slept. Upon the chance of a successful haul, 
he had made fervid promises, after the fashion of his race, to the shoemaker 
Mahommed Nafar. At first the shoemaker would have nothing to do with it: 
helping prisoners to escape meant torture and decapitation; but then he hated 
the Khalifa, whose Baggaras had seized his property, and killed his wife and 
children ; and in the end Macnamara prevailed. _Mahommed Nafar found some 
friendly natives from the hills of Gilif, who hated the Khalifa and his tyrannous 
government ; and at last they agreed to attempt the escape. 
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III. 


A month went by. Lust, robbery, and murder ruled in Omdurman. ‘The 
river thickened with its pollution, the trees within its walls sickened of its 
poison, the bones of the unburied dead lay in the moat beyond the gates, and on 
the other side of the river desolate Khartoum crumbled over the streets and 
paths and gardens where Gordon had walked. The city was a pit of infamy, 
where struggled, or wallowed, or died, to the bellowing of the Khalifa’s drum 
and the hideous mirth of his Baggaras, the victims of Abdullah. But out in 
the desert—the Bahluda desert—between Omdurman and old Dongola, there 
was only peace. Here and there was “a valley of dry bones,” but the sand 
had washed the bones clean, the vultures had had their hour and flown away, the 
débris of deserted villages had been covered by desert storms, and the clear blue 
sky and ardent sun were over all, joyous and immaculate. Out in the desert there 
was only the life-giving air, the opal sands, the plaintive evening sky, the eager 
morning breeze, the desolated villages, and now and then in the vast expanse, 
stretching hundreds and hundreds of miles south, an oasis as a gem set in a 
cloth of faded gold. 

It would have seemed to any natural man better to die in the desert than to 
live in Omdurman. So thought a fugitive who fled day and night through the 
Bahluda desert, into the sandy wastes, beyond whose utmost limits lay Wady Hallfa, 
where the English were. 

Macnamara had conquered. He had watched his chance when two of the 
Mulazimin were asleep and the Khalifa was in a stupor of opium in the harem, had 
looted Abdullah’s treasure, and carried the price of the camels and the pay of the 
guides to Mahommed Nafar the shoemaker. 

His great sprawling camel, the best that Mahommed Nafar could buy of Ebn 
Mazar, the sheikh in the Gilif Hills, swung down the wind with a long, reaching 
stride, to the point where the sheikh would meet him, and send him on his way 
with a guide. If he reached the rendezvous safely, there was a fair chance of 
final escape. 

Moonlight, and the sand szshing from under the velvet hoofs of the camel, the 
silence like a filmy cloak, sleep everywhere, save at the eyes of the fugitive. Hour 
after hour they sprawled down the waste, and for numberless hours they must go 
on and on, sleepless, tireless, alert, if the man was to be saved at all. As morning 
broke he turned his eye here and there, fearful of discovery and pursuit. Nothing. 
He was alone with the sky and the desert and his fate. Another two hours and 
he would be at the rendezvous, in the cover of the hills, where he would be safe 
for a moment at least. But he must keep ahead of all pursuit, for if Abdullah’s 
people should get in front of him he would be cut off from all hope. ‘There is 
little chance to run the blockade of the desert where a man may not hide, nor 
water, nor feed, nor rest, once in a hundred miles or more! 

For an hour his eyes were fixed, now on the desert behind him, whence 
pursuit should come, now on the golden-pink hills before him, where was sanctuary 
for a moment, at least. . . . Nothing in all the vast space but blue and grey—the 
sky and the sand; nothing that seemed of the world he had left; nothing save 
the rank smell of the camel, and the Arab song he sang to hasten the tired beast’s 
footsteps. Mahommed Nafar had taught him the song, saying that it was as good 
to him as another camel on a long journey. His Arabic, touched off with the 
soft brogue of Erin, made a little shrill by weariness and peril, was not the Arabic 
of Ebn Mazar, but yet, under the spell, the camel’s head ceased swaying nervously, 
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the long neck stretched out bravely, and they came on together to the Gilif Hills, 
comrades in distress, gallant and unafraid... . Now the rider looked back less 
than before, for the hills were near, he was crossing a ridge which would hide 
him from sight for a few miles, and he kept his eyes on the opening in the range 
where a few dom-trees marked the rendezvous. His throat was dry, for before 
the night was half over he had drunk the little water he carried; but the Arab 
song still came from his lips : 


** Doos ya lellee! Doos ya lellee! 
Tread, O joy of my life, tread lightly ! 
Thy feet are the wings of a dove, 
And thy heart is of fire. On thy wounds 
I will pour the king’s salve. I will hang 
On thy neck the long chain of wrought gold, 
When the gates of Bagdad are before us— 
Doos ya lellee! Doos ya lellee!” 


He did not cease singing it until the camel had staggered in beneath the 
dom-trees where Ebn Mazar waited. Macnamara threw himself on the ground 
beside the prostrate camel that had carried him so well, and gasped, “ Water!” 
He drank so long from Ebn Mazar’s water-bag that the Arab took it from him. 
Then he lay on the sands hugging the ground close like a dog, till the sheikh 
roused him with the word that he must mount another camel, this time with a 
guide, a kinsman of his own, who must risk his life—at a price. Half the price 
was paid by Macnamara to the sheikh before they left the shade of the palm- 
trees, and, striking through the hills, emerged again into the desert farther north. 

In the open waste the strain and the peril began again, but Mahommed 
Mahmoud, though a boy in years, was a man in wisdom and a “brother of 
eagles” in endurance: and he was the second Arab who won Macnamara’s heart. 

It was Mahmoud’s voice now that quavered over the heads of the camels and 
drove them on; it was his eye which watched the horizon. The hours went by, 
and no living thing appeared in the desert, save a small cloud of vultures, heavy 
from feasting on a camel dead in the waste, and a dark brown snake flitting 
across their path. Nothing all day save these, and nothing all the sleepless night, 
save a desert wolf stealing down the sands. Macnamara’s eyes burned in_ his 
head with weariness, his body became numb, but Mahommed Mahmoud would 
allow no pause. They must get so far ahead the first two days that Abdullah’s 
pursuers could not overtake them, he said. Beyond Dongola, at a place appointed, 
other camels would await them, if Mahmoud’s tribesmen there kept faith. 

For two days and nights Macnamara had not slept, for forty-six hours he had 
been constantly in the saddle, but Mahommed Mahmoud allowed him neither sleep 
nor rest. 

Dongola came at last, lying far away on their right. With Dongola, fresh 
camels ; and the desert flight began again. Hour after hour, and not a living 
thing; and then at last a group of three Arabs on camels going south, far over 
to their right. These suddenly turned and rode down on them. 

“We must fight,” said Mahmoud; “for they see you are no Arab.” 

“ll take the one with the jibbeh,” said Macnamara coolly, with a pistol in 
his left hand and a sword in his right. “I'll take him first. Here’s the tap off 
yer head, me darlins!” he added as they turned and faced the dervishes. 

“We must kill them all, or be killed,’ said Mahmoud, as the dervishes 
suddenly stopped, and the one with the jibbeh called to Mahmoud: 

“Whither do you fly with the white Egyptian ?” 
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!” answered 


“If you come and see you will know, by the mercy of God 
Mahmoud. 

The next instant the dervishes charged. Macnamara marked his man, and the 
man with the jibbeh fell from his camel. Mahmoud fired his carbine, missed, 
and closed with his enemy. Macnamara, late of the 7th Hussars, swung his 
Arab sword as though it were the regulation blade and he in sword practice at 
Aldershot, and catching the blade of his desert foe, saved his own neck and gave 
the chance of a fair hand-to-hand combat. 

He met the swift strokes of the dervish with a cool certainty. His weariness 
passed from him; the joy of battle was on him, Now he took the offensive. 
Once or twice he circled slowly round the dervish, whose eyes blazed, whose 
mouth was foaming with fury; then he came on him with all the knowledge and 
the skill he had got in little Indian wars. He came on him, and the dervish fell, 
his head cut through like a cheese. 

Then Macnamara turned, to see Mahmoud and the third dervish on the ground, 
struggling in each other’s arms. He started forward, but before he could reach the 
two Mahmoud jumped to his feet with a reeking knife, and waved it in the air. 

“ He was a kinsman, but he had to die,” said Mahmoud as they mounted. 
He turned towards the bodies, then looked at the camels flying down the desert 
towards Dongola. 

“Tt is as God wills now,” he said. ‘‘ Their tribesmen will follow when they 
see the camels. See, my camel is wounded!” he added, with a gasp. 


IV. 


Two days following, towards evening, two men on foot trudged through the 
desert haggard and bent. The feet of one—an Arab—had on a pair of red 
slippers, the feet of the other were bare. Mahmoud and Macnamara were in a 
bad way. They were in very truth ‘walking against time.” Their tongues were 
thick in their mouths, their feet were lacerated and bleeding, they carried nothing 
now save their pistols and their knives, and a small bag of dates hanging at 
Macnamara’s belt. Prepared for the worst, they walked on with blind hope, eager 
to die fighting if they must die, rather than to perish of hunger and thirst in the 
desert. Another day, and they would be beyond the radius of the Khalifa’s 
power: but would they see another day? 

They thought that question answered, when, out of the evening pink and opal 
and the golden sand behind them, they saw six Arabs riding. The friends of 
the slain dervishes were come to take revenge. The two men looked at each 
other, but they did not try to speak. Macnamara took from his yelek a bag of 
gold and offered it to Mahmoud. It was the balance of the payment promised 
to Ebn Mazar. Mahmoud salaamed and shook his head, then in a thick voice 
said: “‘It is my life and thy life. If thou diest I die. If thou livest, the gold 
is Ebn Mazar’s. At Wady Halfa I will claim it, if it be the will of God!” 

The words were thick and broken, but Macnamara understood him, and they 
turned and faced their pursuers, ready for life or death, intent to kill—Macnamara 
of the 7th Hussars and Mahommed Mahmoud of the Gilif Mountains. They 
were’ not aware that from out of the hollow a little farther north—behind them 
now—were riding six men from Wady Halfa on camels; and that these men 
quickened their speed when they saw the Arabs from Dongola riding down on 
the two. The Arabs from Dongola were nearer, but the men from Wady Halfa 
rode harder. 
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one man fell—Macnamara's. ” 


The Arabs from Dongola had almost reached their quarry when the two 
besieged ones heard the shouts of the friendlies from Wady Halfa behind them. 
There was no chance to look round; the time had come to fight. Their pistols 
cracked, and one man fell—Macnamara’s. ‘Then Mahmoud went down with a lance 
through his side. 

And then the friendlies from Wady Halfa took their turn. They rode in upon 
the mé/ée, where Macnamara, twice wounded, fought with his sword, vainly trying 
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to speak at the same time—one man, delirious with thirst, dying with thirst and 
fatigue, fighting five like a demon. 

Just as the friendlies took a hand in, Macnamara shouted, as he opened the 
head of a Baggara with a backward cut: “The 7th Hussars and Mary Malone!” 

And as an Arab brought him down with a cut in the shoulder, Henry Withers 
of the Sick Horse Depot, fighting with the friendlies, shouted: ‘ ’Ee’s Macnamara. 
Give ’em ’ell!” 

Which they did; and dragged Macnamara out of his mess, and Mahmoud 
with him. 


Dicky Donovan’s expedition for the rescue of Macnamara had succeeded, by 
the help of Ebn Mazar and Mahommed Mahmoud. 

Mahommed Mahmoud lived to take back to Ebn Mazar the other hundred 
pounds of the gold Macnamara had looted from the Khalifa ; and Mahmoud also 
took something for himself from the British officers at Wady Halfa. For him 
nothing remained of the desperate journey but a couple of scars. 

It was different with Macnamara. He had to take a longer journey still. He 
was not glad to do it, for he liked the look of the English faces round him, and 
he liked what they said to him. Also he was young enough to “go a-roaming 
still,” as he said to Henry Withers. Besides, it sorely hurt his pride that no 
woman or child of his would be left behind to lament him. Still, when Henry 
told him he had to go, he took it like a man. 

“Ere, it ain’t no use,” said Henry to him the day they got to Wady Halfa,— 
“Ere, old pal, it ain't no use. You ’ave to take your gruel, an’ you ’ave to take 
it alone.” 

Macnamara did not reply. He looked at him for a moment steadily, then he 
said: “It was you that sint thim after me, Hinry me b’y?” 

“’Ow we went ain’t the question, but ’ow you go, that is, 
Withers, with a sense of duty on him. 

**They towld me—Holgate an’ the barionet towld me it was you, Hinry.” 

“’Ere, were do yer think I could buy arf a dozen bloomin’ camomiles? I 
tell yer, it was Donovan Pashar and the barionet—wich ’is name is Winton. But 
what I want to tell yer quiet and friendly, old pal, is that yer drawfted out— 
all the way out—for good !” 

“’Sh—did ye think I wasn’t knowin’ it, me b’y?” Macnamara’s face clouded. 
“Did ye think I wasn’t knowin’ it? Go an’ lave me alone,” he added quickly. 

Henry Withers went out pondering, for he was sure it was not mere dying that 
fretted Macnamara. 

The next day the end of it all came. Henry Withers had pondered, and his 
mind was made up to do a certain thing. Towards evening he sat alone in the 
room where Macnamara lay asleep—almost his very last sleep. All at once 
Macnamara’s eyes opened wide. 

“Kitty, Kitty, me darlin’,’ 
Withers. 

“Tm dyin’,” he said, breathing heavily. “Don’t call anny one, Hinry,” he 
added brokenly. “ Dyin’s that aisy—aisy enough, but for wan thing.” 

“’Ere, speak out, Pete.” 

“‘Sure, there’s no wan but you, Withers, not a wife nor a child av me own to 
say, ‘Poor Peter Macnamara, he is gone!’” 

“There’s one,” said Henry Withers firmly. ‘“‘There’s one, old pal.” 
“Who's that?” said Macnamara huskily. 


” 


answered Henry 


> 


he murmured vaguely. Then he saw Henry 
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“ Kitty.” 

“She’s no wife,” said Macnamara, shaking his head. ‘Though she’d ha’ been 
that, if it hadn’t been for Mary Malone!” 

“‘She’s mine, an’ she ’as the marriage lines,” said Henry Withers. “ An’ 
there’s a kid—wich ain’t mine—born six months after! ’Oo says no kid won't 
remark, ‘Poor Macnamara, ’e is gone, wich ’e was my fader!” 

Macnamara trembled ; the death-sweat dropped from his forehead as he raised 
himself. 

“Kitty—a kid av mine—and she married to Henry Withers!—an’ you saved 
me, too——!” Macnamara’s eyes were wild. 

Henry Withers took his hand. 

“Ere, it’s all right, old pal,” he said cheerfully. 

“What's the kid’s name?” said Macnamara. 

“ Peter—same as yours.” 

The voice was scarce above a breath. ‘‘ Sure, I didn’t know at all. An’ you 
forgive me, Hinry darlin’, you forgive me?” 

‘I’ve nothing to forgive,” said Henry Withers. 

A smile lighted the blanched face of the dying man. “Give me love to the 
boy—to Peter Macnamara!” he said, and fell back with a smile on his face. 





“T’d do it again. Wot’s a lie so long as it does good?” said Henry Withers 
afterwards to Holgate the engineer. “But tell ’ev, tell Kitty! no fear! I ain’ 
no bloomin’ fool. ’E’s ’appy—that’s enough. She’d cut me ’eart out, if she knowed 
I'd lied about ’er!” 


GILBERT PARKER 
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T the spring of the day, when the world is still, 
And the clouds from the hill roll away and away, 
I think of my Love, and I softly say— 
‘* Does she think of me at the spring of the day, 
When the world is still?” 


At the close of the day, when the world is still, 
And the shepherding wind brings the clouds to the hill, 
The fleecy clouds like a flock astray, 
I think of my Love, and I softly say— 
‘‘ Does she think of me at the close of the day, 
When the world is still?” 


H. A. G 


A CHRISTMAS DRIVE IN RUSSIA. 
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deliberate manner, as we were sitting round the hearth in the Banqueting 

Chamber at Bathersberry Hall one night, “was told me by somebody 
who knew him as well as anybody did; but as he cannot correctly be said to 
have been known at all, this, perhaps, is not saying much. Bone was an antiquarian, 
and a learned man, it is believed. No one knew where he came from; no one 
knew who he really was. No doubt he was a little mad. His ways were not the 
ways of other men, and his peculiarities were too pronounced to be merely such. 
He never spoke to any one, with the exception of a niece of his, who lived with 
him. No matter where he was, no matter what happened, he would never 
exchange a single word with anybody but this niece—not even with his house- 
keeper, who was rather good-looking, and who secretly doted on him. Daisy— 
that was his niece’s name—was a young girl of twenty-three, exceedingly pretty, 
and naturally hada lover. He was tolerably well-to-do, ’tis said, and was dying to 
marry her. But the antiquarian would not hear of it. He swore that she should 
never marry, with his consent, as long as he lived. And the worst of it was, he 
was so remarkably hale and hearty that he promised to live another forty years, 
at the very least. The lover, whose name was Ralph Thompson, was a fellow of 
some spirit, and, consequently, used to press the girl to run off with him. Daisy, 
however, persisted in saying that she would never marry him, save with her uncle’s 
consent, even if she had to wait fifty years; and so, what with one thing and 
another, you can easily imagine the fix that they were in. 

“Thompson, of course, had interviews with the antiquarian: told him how 
he loved his niece, how he wished to marry her, and how happy he would make 
them if he would only give in. But it was no use whatever. In the first place, 
Nathan Bone never used to answer a word; and in the second place, he never 
used to listen. Of course Thompson was not allowed to enter the house; and if 
by any chance the two met anywhere Bone would scowl at him, and wave him 
aside as he would an importunate beggar. 
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“| \ YHAT happened to Nathan Bone,” began Castlebridge, in his peculiarly 
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“ But sometimes, when he was out hunting up old fossils, or purchasing musty 
old curios, his niece would accompany her lover to his house, where she was 
always most favourably received by his parents, and where they no doubt made 
up for a little of their misfortune, as was only natural. How long this state of 
things would have lasted nobody can tell. How long it did last almost 
everybody knows. 

“On a Christmas Eve, Bone was always in a bad humour; and on the 
Christmas Eve that this affair happened he was more than usually so. He had 
been up to London for two days, and had returned by the coach, which was 
naturally crowded, and Bone hated a crowd. What was more, the people were all 
talking about the holidays, and the capital times before them, wishing one another 
a happy Christmas, and telling each other all sorts of uninteresting little things 
about themselves, as people will do at this time of the year; and one of the 
inside passengers was taking home a turkey, and as it was hanging up beside the 
driver’s seat, he was particularly anxious about it, and kept getting out to examine 
it every time the coach stopped. Then there was a man sitting next to him who 
kept making funny remarks, at which everybody laughed very much. All these 
little things annoyed Bone, who maintained a contemptuous silence the whole 
way. And then, as if this was not already enough, he found, when he got home, 
that his niece had decorated the rooms with holly and evergreens, and made it 
look almost cheerful. 

“This naturally upset him still more, for he had a great antipathy to everything 
cheerful ; and, last of all, the waits came and played, and sang Christmas carols in 
front of the house until he drove them away by emptying cold water over them. 

“Then, in a thoroughly bad humour, he went upstairs to the room in which he 
kept his curios, It was now a quarter to twelve. Daisy happened to glance at 
the clock, and noticed the time. It was not a large room, but it was very old- 
fashioned, and was stocked with the most extraordinary things—fossils, shells, 
pieces of old armour, bones of prehistoric animals and birds, green snakes coiled 
up in bottles, skulls of criminals, coins, weapons, pieces of pottery, and the fossil 
of a cat. In fact, one might have taken it for a curiosity shop. But Bone was 
the only one who ever entered it, so that that made no difference. He used to 
spend most of his time here, though what he did is still a mystery. Some said 
that he was something of a magician; others that he had great hoards of money 
hidden away somewhere in this room, and that he used to come here at night to 
take it out and gloat over it. .But it is no use repeating all the things that he 
was said to be. He had brought a long, narrow box with him from town, which 
he had himself carried up to this room. What was in it, Daisy and the servants 
could not imagine. And no doubt you will think it strange when I tell you that 
it contained a skeleton. What he wanted it for, goodness only knows. Already 
there was one grinning thing in the room. Anyhow, the fact remains that he 
bought another, and I believe, bought it because of the fearful grin that it had. 

“When he had locked the door, he began to open the box; and he soon 
discovered that the jolting of the coach had caused one of the skeleton’s legs to 
come unfastened. It was not broken; it had merely become detached at the joint. 
He picked the skeleton up in his arms, carried it across the room, and _ stood it 
up by means of an appliance which fitted round the thing’s neck. ‘This done, he 
stepped back and looked at it. He had forgotten to light the candles, and 
the only light in the room came from the fire. When he had surveyed the 
thing long enough, he went to the hearth, took up the poker, and began to 
stir the logs; and he was still bending down, with his back to the skeleton, 
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when twelve o’clock sounded.. No sooner had it done so than a hollow voice 
exclaimed : 

“*Now then, there! Look sharp with that fire.’ 

“ Bone was not a man to be easily startled. But this voice, on account of its 
unearthly sound, fairly made him jump. He dropped the poker, and faced round. 
There was nobody to be seen. He was alone in the room. Not a sound was to 
be heard. 

“Come along! come along!’ the voice went on. 

“And if you will believe me,” said Castlebridge, looking round upon us very 
seriously, “it was that skeleton speaking. It was, indeed. Bone began to 
tremble. He stared hard at the thing, and the thing stared back at him out of 
its eyeless sockets. The firelight flickered upon its head. Where its eyes had 
once been were two deep shadowy cavities. Its grinning face looked frightful. 

“*To you hear?’ it cried, beginning to move a little. 

“¢What’s the matter?’ said Bone, stepping back a few paces. 

“*¢Matter!’ said the skeleton, indignantly,—‘ why, a good deal. Where’s my 
other leg ?’ 

***In the box,’ replied Bone. 

“*Oh, indeed!’ said the skeleton, ironically. ‘In the box, is it! And what’s 
it doing there ?’ 

**T haven’t had time to put it on yet,’ said Bone, very much startled ; for it 
was the first time in his life that he had ever talked with a skeleton. 

**“ And what business have you ever to have had it off, I should like to know ?’ 

“<*T didn’t take it off,’ Bone replied. ‘It came off.’ 

“*Came off!’ repeated the skeleton, indignantly. ‘Odds graves and gibbets! 
then bring it here, and put it on again; and undo this cranked thing at the back 
of my neck!’ 

“*Strange !’ muttered Bone—‘ strange !’ 

“Nevertheless, he brought the skeleton’s other leg from the box, and fastened 
it on, keeping his eye on the thing the while to see that it did not do him any 
mischief; and then he unscrewed the fastening which held it to the wall. 

“*That’s it,’ said the skeleton, moving its head from side to side. ‘Now help 
me to that chair by the fire. Stay! First of all, have a look at my joints.’ 

“Bone lit a candle, and did as he was requested. ‘This left knee’s a bit 
shaky,’ he said. 

“*Pm shaky all over, it strikes me!’ said the skeleton. 

“Tl just put a fresh bit of wire round this articulation; then I think you'll 
do,’ said Bone. ‘You've got a bit chipped off the top of your tibia. That’s what 
makes it feel so loose. I shouldn’t bend too much, if I were you,’ he added, as 
the skeleton stooped to look at its legs. ‘Your back isn’t very first-rate.’ 

“*What’s the matter with it?’ asked the skeleton, testily. 

“*Well, it’s beginning to crumble a little in places,’ said Bone. ‘You're a 
bone short, too, in the dorsal region, I see.’ 

“* Ah!’ said the skeleton, nervously,—‘ ah! I hope this room is fairly dry; 

‘“**T hope so too,’ said Bone. 

“*T don’t think that journey did me any good,’ the skeleton observed 
thoughtfully. 

“*T don’t think it did,’ said Bone. ‘Just hold on to something a minute, will 
you, while I put this knee to rights. That’s it. Now let’s see how you work,’ 

“* Be careful!’ said the skeleton, as Bone began to move the lower part of 
the leg backwards and forwards, 
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“*¢Tt’s all right,’ replied 
Bone: ‘I’ve got hold of 
you. Now then; see if 
you can walk.’ 

“The skeleton took a 
couple of steps, then 
stopped. 

«This right hip-joint 
works very stiffly,’ it said. 

*¢P Il look it over in a 
minute,’ said Bone. ‘It’s 
the head of the trochanter, 
I’m afraid. It’s a bit worn, 
I fancy. You sit down here 
and keep quiet; and don’t 
you lean back more than 
you can help.’ 

“<¢T won't,’ said the 
skeleton. ‘Odds gallows 
and graves! how I do 
creak, to be sure!’ 

“And then down it sat 
in the chair, and Bone 
unfastened its right leg and 
took it off and examined 
it. In order to do this 
properly he was obliged 
to light the other candles ; 

‘** First have a look at my joints.’ Bone lit a candle, and did as and no sooner had he done 
he was requested.” so than he was startled to 
hear a second voice, which 

was even more hollow and more unearthly than the first. 

**¢ What an extraordinary thing!’ it said, gravely. 

“«The devil! the devil!’ exclaimed the antiquarian, starting, 

‘““*Pardon me,’ said the second skeleton, slowly; for upon my word, it was 
that one talking now. 

“*T must be crazy,’ muttered Bone to himself ; ‘I.must be crazy.’ 

““*T was about to observe,’ the second skeleton went on, ‘that I am surprised 
to meet an old friend here. . . . Who’d expect to see Adam Goodman after all 
these years ?’ 

““Now, when this name was mentioned, the first skeleton gave a bit of 
a start, and turned half round in its chair. In doing so, one of its arms 
dropped off. 

“*Who mentioned Adam Goodman’s name?’ it said, looking as surprised as 
it is possible for a skeleton to look. 

“*T did,’ replied the second skeleton. And then, I am told, without the least 
assistance it stepped down from its box and walked over to the hearth, and stood 
before the other one. 

“* 1Vill Drages, the hangman :’ exclaimed the first skeleton, looking very much 
taken aback. 

“*The same,’ replied the other, 
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“<Why, it gives me quite a turn to see you again!’ gasped the first skeleton, 
shaking a little. 

«7 daresay it does.’ 

“ And the second skeleton sat down in the chair opposite, making a gruesome 
creaking noise as it did so, that was horrible to listen to. Bone did not speak 
a word. He sat down on a stool between the two; and there he stopped till 
the end. 

“**]T was wishing I could come across you somewhere or other,’ the second 
skeleton observed, after a short pause. ‘I’ve got a secret to tell you.’ 

“¢What’s that ?’ said the other. 

“*Tt’s about that little affair you were hanged for,’ said the second skeleton, 
very slowly. 

“*] didn’t murder him!’ said the first skeleton. 

‘*No. But you were hanged for it... . And I hanged you.’ 

“So you did, so you did!’ said the first skeleton. ‘Still, I didn’t murder 
him.’ 

“There was a pause. Then the second skeleton said: 

““¢T know it.’ 

“SEN?” 

“*T know it.’ 

“*How do you know it?’ 

“The second skeleton stared at the other for a full minute, its ghastly grin 
quite terrifying old Bone. Then it said: ‘Because I did.’ 

***VYou murdered him !’ 

«6 Ay? 

‘*There was another pause. 

“Well, that is odd!’ said the first skeleton, at last. 

***So I thought when I was arranging your drop. I gave you a good drop, 
I remember—a very good drop.’ 

“So you did, so you did! ... And to think we should be sitting here now, 
talking it over!’ 

““Ah! It’s of no consequence now, of course. But it’s pleasant to talk of 
old times again. And I feel a deal easier now that I’ve told you. It used to 
worry me at times, especially after I came into my money, and took a house there 
on the Dover road.’ 

“Very odd it was, to be sure!’ said the second skeleton. ‘I wonder where 
he is now. I’ve kept a good look out for him, but I haven’t come across him yet. 
I rather fancy he’s scattered about a bit—a leg here and a leg there, so to speak.’ 

“*Perhaps so. I shouldn’t wonder at it at all... . But what the thunder did 
you kill him for? He seemed as fine a young gentleman as breathed, if I 
remember rightly—though, to be sure, he was a little haughty in his ways.’ 

“A little too haughty, Adam, to please me—just a little too haughty, Adam. 
And when he called me a vile knave, as he strode out of your inn, I disliked it. 
It displeased me. He had cursed you for a swindling varlet, if you remember, 
because you had tried to palm off some of your cheap wine on him—I never 
could stand that cheap wine of yours myself, Adam—and you answered pretty 
hotly, as we all of us heard. So when I followed him out, after seeing you leave 
the premises, and knowing you would be away a full hour, I knew, too, well 
enough, that when he was found there would be some that would call to mind 
your words. And so they did. ... He had some spirit, I must allow. He was 
little more than a boy, too, and—would you believe it ?—was going off to join his 
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bride. Damme! the young rascal had made a clandestine marriage, and the girl 
was expecting him that night at Reading! ... He passed up the road towards 
the old turnpike. I rather fancy he must have mistaken his way. What should 
he want up there? . . . However, that didn’t matter to me. Only I was a bit 
afraid that he would turn and come back again, which, of course, would have 
made it devilish awkward. However, he didn’t: he kept straight on; and when 
he had passed the old bridge—you know where I mean, next to the pond there— 
I just stepped up to him, and touched him on the shoulder. ’Egad! but you 
should have seen him start. You see, there was snow on the ground, and he 
hadn’t heard me coming behind him.’ 
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‘The skeleton paused, its jaws opened with a clicking noise, and a kind of hollow laughter filled the room.” 


“The skeleton paused, its jaws opened with a clicking noise, and a_ kind of 
hollow laughter filled the room. 

“You should just have heard him when I told him to stand and defend 
himself,’ it continued. ‘He said he should never recover from having been under 
the same roof with me, and swore that I made the air so unwholesome that he 
felt positively faint. As for fighting with me, he declared that he would rather die 
where he stood, in spite of his appointment; and said that perhaps, after having 


exchanged words with me, it would be the best thing that he could do. ... He 
was a little too haughty, Adam, to please me; just a little too haughty, Adam. 
And so... But what do you think his last words to me were, as he lay there 


at the side of the road? He must have rolled over into the ditch after I left 
him. I didn’t put him there, although you found him in it. Damme! what do 
you think he said ?’ 
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“Crank it! I 
don’t know,’ said 
the first skeleton. 

“¢Tll_ tell you,’ 
began the other in 
a horrible whisper ; 
then it stopped 
suddenly, ‘ First of 
all,’ it said uneasily, 
‘Old Bone must 
go outside. I won't 
tell Old Bone.’ 

“© Bone,’ said 
the first skeleton, 
‘leave the room.’ 

“The = anti- 
quarian got up, 
unlocked the door, 
and passed outside, 
closing the door 
behind him. He 
stoppedandlistened, 
of course; but not 
a word, not one 
single word, did he 
hear. 

“While he was 
standing there, with 
his ear to the key- 
hole, it so happened 





that his niece came “«*Bone,’ said the first skeleton, ‘leave the room.’ The antiquarian got up, 
by. Knowing that unlocked the door, and passed outside.” 

there could be no- 

body in the room, she was naturally astonished to see him listening like that. 
But the antiquarian took no notice of her. 

“Whatever are you doing there, uncle ?’ she exclaimed. 

“Old Bone raised a finger. ‘Hush!’ he whispered, excitedly. ‘Not a word!’ 

“¢\What is the matter?” asked the girl, still more surprised. 

“*Not a word!’ whispered Old Bone, 

“Daisy at once saw that a great change had come over him, and I need 
hardly say that she came to the conclusion that he was at last quite mad. She 
stopped with him, however, until eventually, not hearing any sound, he grew too 
impatient to wait any longer, and opened the door. They entered the room 
together, and then, if you will believe me, they saw something that made Bone 
stagger.” 

Castlebridge paused, and glanced at the face of each of his listeners. 

“Each of those skeletons,” he said, very slowly, “was back in its proper place ; 
and the only thing that was left to prove that he had not dreamed it all was the 
first skeleton’s arm, which had dropped on to the floor, and still lay there. 

“What passed between the antiquarian and his niece is not known. That he 
never said a word to her about what he had seen is certain. No doubt he knew 
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that she would not believe it. But the strange thing is the change that it wrought 
in him. The very next day he packed his skeletons off to London. He sent for 
Ralph Thompson, told him that he would have to marry his niece at once, and 
to only one man did he ever tell what he had seen and heard that night. That 
man was the parson (who told it to me), and he did not believe a word of it. 
What is more, Bone married his housekeeper, and became as. jolly a fellow as 
you would wish to meet; took to hunting, gave parties, went to all the dances 
round about, and, in short, became a thoroughly popular fellow; and everybody 
said,” concluded Castlebridge, ‘that now that he was mad they liked him a great 
deal better than when he was sane.” 
ANTHONY Kirby GILL 
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PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 


T Patmos, in the library of 
the Monastery of St. John 
the Divine, a monk showed 

me a Greek twelfth-century manu- 
script which having partly read, 
he declared contained an 

Egyptian narrative of unusual 

import. The text appeared 

clear, albeit to me, of course, 
unintelligible, and was only 
defaced at the seams where 
the vellum had been folded. 
He translated into Italian the 
endorsement, which declared 
it to be the work of Eupithes, 
the son of Phidon, copied by 
him from a parchment dupli- 
cated by Periander, a scribe 
of the Alexandrian Library. 

This collection having been 

destroyed by Amrou, A.D. 651, 

the writing of Periander was 

prior to that date. As the 

Monastery does not part 

with its manuscripts, I 

proposed to the monk to 

sell me a transcription of 

the original, which he 

consented to make. 

When this reached me, 

some weeks later, I sent 

it to a classical authority, 

by whom it was rendered 

into the following English. 

The repetition of lengthy 

titles, inevitable to Egyptian writings, 

has been omitted, and it has not 

been thought necessary to confuse 

the reader with brackets indicating 

unimportant lacunz in the original 
text. 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 

A Beacon secretly kindled in 
darkness to smoulder, it may be, 
long; yet to speak at the last 
as men signal one to another with 
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watchfires. It shall tell of the love of Amon-Ra, the Sun-god, of fearless footsteps, 
and few will doubt the written word, seeing that for a token Amon-Ra lays 
amorously upon the river the perpetual signet of his reflected brilliance. 

The priests of Maat, which is Truth, and of Wert-Hekaw, the lion-hearted, 
stood before Pharaoh saying, “ Lord of the Western Land, the wise man, when 
he goes upon a journey, loads his asses with sacks: likewise will the King make 
ready his children for the journey of life, whether they be of the few that climb 
the shining hills, or of the many that are content with the nearest brookside, 
giving them the staff of discretion and the scrip of knowledge to be their light in 
darkness.” ‘Therefore governors were set about Pharaoh’s children to teach them 
to interweave the lotus with the laurel and the rose. And Ithobaal, a Pheenician, a 
beautiful man, filled with the lore of the Chaldeans, one that had tasted the things 
that make life worth having, was appointed fan bearer and reader to Amenteh, 
Pharaoh’s daughter, that she might possess peace in life and after death repose. 

Many days sat they in the ivory gallery, beneath its gold encrusted arch. The 
dwarf Khafre, which was the King’s familiar, sat at the door forbidden to vex 
them with listening, and therefore ever fingering his lute, big-bodied as himself 
and sweet-sounding as the voice of one bringing gifts. Sitting thus upon the 
cushioned alabaster floor, at the hour when Amon-Ra spreads his crimson _ banner 
across the westward sky, Amenteh asked concerning the gods of Pheenicia ; and 
Ithobaal answered, “We have but one, whose name I bear—Baal, the Sun-god, 
whom the Egyptians call Amon-Ra, the only god whose gifts all humanity 
acknowledge: whose rising is a cup brimming with gladness; whose beams ripen 
the harvest, and paint the flowers, and illumine the eyes we love; whose light 
gives the mountains their purple and the sea its diadem, and at the close of day 
lends to Earth a crowning and poetic charm.” 

Moreover, being a man of war, he told Amenteh of lands beyond the sea 
where with a javelin he had slain a giant ; adding, with a smile, “ Who knows but 
I may come to my end at the hand of a little man!” Tyre, his native city, with 
its marble Temple open to the sun, he deciared the salt of the sea, as Egypt is 
the salt of the land, for his talk was like unpainted pictures. Then, when she 
questioned him of star-reading and of the Chimera which is master of Red Magic, 
and which alone can stand before the Enchanter’s wand, he answered, ‘‘ What 
better magic: is there than success?” Likewise when she asked, “ What shall I 
do to be happy?” he answered, “ Hath any life worth living not at least one 
thrilling sorrow ? or can aught be sweeter than the long-lived day?” But once, 
the dwarf being called away, she murmured as to herself, “ What should be the 
purpose of a maiden’s life?” to which he whispered, “ What avails life if it be not 
in tune with love!” Then suddenly, as though these words had been of magical 
power, she kissed him passionately upon the lips. 

At that time Pharaoh made a feast at Memphis, the city of the powerful Bull, 
for Sevech, King of the land of Midian, in the Hall of Embroidered Hangings. 
Where, having sacrificed, he seated Sevech at his right hand upon the chair of 
peace, and gave him a girdle curiously wrought, and set a ring upon his hand. 
Likewise the dwarf Khafre anointed their heads with ointment and touched their 
ears with myrrh. The princes of the court sat according to their degree at a 
table apart. So when they had eaten eggs baked with bitter herbs, the minced 
flesh of a lamb, wrapped in savoury leaves, was set before them. And when they 
had drunk they did eat venison garnished with rice, after which Pharaoh took a 
roasted pigeon in his hand and parted it in sunder, and gave thereof to Sevech 
for a sign that they were brothers, for Pharaoh feared him and his men of war, 
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Then came the sweet-voiced girls, bearing matchless instruments, even their harps, 
and sat at Pharaoh’s feet filling the air with delight. So with fruit and pastry the 
Kings emptied their wine jars, and Khafre crowned them with wreaths, bathing 
their hands with fragrant water. Finally Pharaoh saluted Sevech after the manner 
of the Egyptians, saying, “May Bastet give thee the Sesame wine of long life.” 
At which words the Priests let fly birds for all people to know that Pharaoh and 
Sevech should be for ever friends. 

When Sevech’s heart was warm with wine, Pharaoh commanded his daughter 
to come before them, her ankles being girt with fillets of gold and her arms bound 
with pearls like tassels about the vine. But ere she danced she cast aside her 
slippers and her veil, standing rich-haired for a hushed and breathless moment, 
motionless and resplendent. Then the minstrels forbore, save only that from the 





“Standing rich-haired for a hushed and breathless moment, motionless and resplendent.” 


river of Oblivion, where the lotus flowers grow, came faintly the music of the flute 
players, breathing into their bamboo flutes the music of the Night, and the music 
of them which sing the songs of the Morning. When Amenteh made an end of 
dancing, Sevech arose and emptying his winecup over his head, swore with an oath 
that she was beautiful. : And lifting his quivering hand unto Pharaoh he cried, “‘ Thou 
shalt give her me to wife, or, by all thy cage of gods, I will sink thy nose in the 
ground, and will rend thy kingdom, and hew thy people till the child shall seek 
its father in vain, and the jackals shall howl amid the ruins of this thy palace.” 
Then Pharaoh answered, “Thy words, O Circle of Light, are pleasant to me 
as riches after poverty.” So the following day Pharaoh sought Amenteh and 
disclosed to her the words of Sevech. But she covered her face, saying, “Can 
one graft a rose upon nettles, or shall I be the bride of one who is swarthy, and 
whose land is a bleaching skeleton?” Then Pharaoh answered, ‘‘Thou shalt 
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indeed be made a Queen and drink deep of the glamour of life. Behold, Sevech’s 
money is all gold and no silver, and his kingdom is vast, so that whithersoever 
thou journey, whether it be with or against the wind, the land is still his. A 
land of rocks and sand, whose groves are cacti, for it is the desert; nevertheless, 
what things thou shalt ask, whether it be camels or jewels, or raiment or 
handmaidens, will he cheerfully take for thee from his neighbours.” Then spake 
Amenteh, “ Lord of the two horns, thy daughter, who is the dust of thy feet, 
hath heard it said that every ass thinks himself fit to stand with the King’s 
horses.” Therefore was Pharaoh grieved, and cried, ‘Shall mine own child kindle 
a fire under my stool!” But he returned to Sevech and told him what Amenteh 
had said. Then, when Khafre heard these things, he said unto Sevech, ‘ Dispenser 
of good things, give me a gift, and let my head be in thy hand if I do not 
read this riddle.” So Sevech gave him a gift, and Khafre said, ‘ Be it known 
unto thee, O lover of knowledge, that there dwelleth in the palace a Phcenician, 
a beautiful man, and a magician, who expounds to the Princess music and the 
stars; such a man, sometimes, though not loud-tongued, aspires to the daughter 
of a King.” At which Sevech questioned the dwarf, saying, “ Who told thee 
this?” And Khafre laughed, answering, ‘The Chimera, which lurketh in the 
garden, in whose yellow eyes one may read the secrets of the Ages, even the 
web of Fate, hath revealed it.” So Sevech became as a panther of the South 
for rage, and bade Khafre walk in the garden with this man, that he might 
know his face. 

The garden of the Pharaohs, called Heartsease, is set between the palace and 
the river. It is here the young women come to bathe, and here the scribes, the 
Priests, the Princes, and the Prophets likewise come to talk upon the beautiful 
land of peace where the immortal acacias bloom. Wherein the Kings of Egypt 
each dedicate four figures: upon the palace wall an image of their guardian, 
whether it be Isis, the beautifully enthroned, or Thoth of the waving plumes, or 
Horus the adorably silent. And among flowering plants the King’s own image 
with splendid crest is placed, and behind it a fountain of flowers, and on either 
hand the face of the woman he hath most loved, and the face of his dearest friend. 
Wherefore for ever, although unseen between the box-rows of that garden, are the 
footsteps of bygone days. It is here the King breathes the lotus incense and 
learns the mystical meaning of the fleeting river, which is Oblivion, bearing us 
on its fugitive tide. Beyond which river in the distance stretches that faint and 
shining horizon which presages a World beyond the tomb. There, beneath the 
bending boughs, Pharaoh walks, gazing, as a King should, above the transient 
things of Earth, knowing the praise of gardens and that every garden is a 
world. There also dwells the Chimera which is the Master of the Magicians, 
lulled by the bamboo flute players, knowing the secret of the Future, which is 
breathed in the meaning of a musical sound. ‘To a man to whom music and the 
stars say nothing will the Chimera not speak, but at the close of day it cometh 
forth to stand beside the lotus flowers, gazing upon the western sky where, with 
each dying sunset, rekindles the deathless splendour of the past. For the Chimera’s 
wisdom lies in the inspiraticn of luminous distance, where, beyond the palm-tops 
and the clouds, it divines the waving hands of Fate. 

When Sevech had taken his bow and an Egyptian arrow he hid himself in 
Pharaoh’s garden; and when Ithobaal and the dwarf passed, he let fly the arrow, 
that it pierced Ithobaal and he fell. But Khafre lifted his voice and cried, ‘Who 
hath done this thing?” And the guards of the palace drew forth the arrow ; and 
behold, although it was the arrow of an Egyptian, its feathers were trimmed after 
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the manner of the 
desert. Then 
carried they Itho- 
baal to his cham- 
ber, and _ the 
Chimera came and 
licked the blood 
where he had lain. 
But the Princes 
of Egypt and the 
Priests and the 
Officers of the 
Guard cried out 
upon Sevech, so 
that he fled from 
the city and came 
to the land of the 
Shepherd Kings, 
and called his cap- 
tains together with 
all his host to 
march against the 
land of Egypt. 
After Ithobaal 
was healed Pharaoh 
came privily to his Ithobaal teaching Amenteh. 
chamber, and a 
fierce anger leaped to the King’s eyes when he beheld Amenteh standing by the 
Phcenician’s bedside, and Pharaoh rebuked Ithobaal, saying, “ Thou hast bewitched 
my daughter!” But she answered unabashed, “Shall I let this man suffer alone, 
seeing for my sake that cut-purse wounded him?” And she cried against the 
Shepherd King, “If thou meet Sevech and a serpent, let the serpent go, but 
smite me Sevech.” Then Pharaoh sent her weeping to her handmaids, and 
commanded Ithobaal that he become that selfsame day a Priest of Amon-Ra. 
Now when Pharaoh and his host were gathered on the borders of Midian, 
Sevech, big with victory and splendid as the right eye of the dawn, rode at the 
head of his horsemen towards the camp of the Egyptians, to judge their number. 
And he came unaware into the midst of the Egyptian archers where they lay hid, 
so that the captains beside him were slain, and his horse fell, and he was left 
full of wounds on the ground. When his men beheld this they fled with a tumult 
till they vanished behind the uttermost hills, their horses flooded with foam. Then 
Pharaoh called his headsmen and bade them tear out Sevech’s tongue, whereat 
the Princes of Egypt laughed, saying, ‘ Prophesy now, thou sharp-fangs, of the 
ruin of our palaces, wherein the jackals shall howl.” Then the headsmen heated 
gold, and poured it molten upon King Sevech’s eyes, and Pharaoh mocked him 
saying, “Tell me, thou who hast beheld the beauty of my daughter, what is now 
the delight of thine eyes?” 





(Three lines effaced.) 
. While Pharaoh was warring in Midian, Ithobaal came from the Temple 
which stands a bow-shot from the Palace, and bowed before Amenteh saying, 
“ Behold, O Princess, a messenger who falls seven times at thy feet. ‘The command 
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of Amon-Ra is that to-night, at the hour of the tuning of the lutes, when the 
crescent has sunk behind the palms, you come to him alone in the Court of 
his Temple, even in the mysterious Hall of the Rising Sun, that he may reveal 
the poem of life. And he—that is immortal as an echo, and who is awake when 
mortals sleep—shall be bound to you with the chain of Love, so that he shall 
betroth himself, in faithfulness, as the husband of your youth.” 

That evening, at the hour of the tuning of the lutes, as Amenteh approached 
the Temple softly and unseen, its graceful and towering pillars in the starlight of that 
dustless air seemed made to lift the thoughts towards’ Heaven. In the midst of 
its ilexes, the Chambers of the Sun, with painted pillars and sculptured statues, 
rose in silence above the little noise of men, and its grandeur acquired the 
significance of a supernatural inspiration. In its foot-worn courts not one remained 
of all them that thronged by day, neither was heard the voice of the Priests that 
chant, nor the words of the Prophets that prophesy. So she paused beside the 
altar, whose carving in the darkness was like russet-stained ivory, and about which 
still hung a breath of the spice cakes which all that day the Vulture charmers had 
burned. When suddenly, a silent phantom advanced from the shadow of the 
night, as it were from the stones of the wall, and she beheld that it was Amon-Ra 
in the semblance of a beautiful man. Then were they powerfully and irresistibly 
drawn one to the other, and while through the night the nightingale sent the swift 
arrow of its thrilling song, he led her amid the ilexes and folded her in the 
embrace of his love. And, listening to the ripple of the river of Oblivion, she 
knew that the delight of that hour would always seem near, and that, however 
swiftly the years might glide upon its current, they could never bear it wholly 
from her into their fading distance. 

Then whispered the Sun-god—he whose voice is as the sound of pipes to a 
hunter at rest—“ Be it added to the renown of Amon-Ra that he possessed the 
love of a beautiful woman, for which mortals are proud to die,—for which, alone, 
a god should aspire to live.” And he gave her for a memorial and as a talisman 
of joy, a sapphire ram’s head set in a fillet of gold, even the diadem of the King 
of the gods, the carving whereof was beyond the cunning of the artificers of 
Egypt, and its beauty more refined than the sparkling of many gems, so that 
whoever beholds it perceives that it is the gift of a god. 

She answered, “ After I am no more, and in the cycles of Time when the 
glory of Egypt is departed, these silent walls, perhaps, shall keep the inspiration of 
the love of Amon-Ra and remain for ever beautiful.” 

Then declared he, whose eyes are like the exuberant sight of the sunlit sea, 
“As surely as sunshine on the mountains marks my passing footsteps, shalt thou 
stand with me hereafter amid the glory of the Sun, whose rising and setting 
outlive the transient things of Earth,” 

Then, at the hour of the fading away of the heavenly ones, the never-setting 
stars, when Amenteh perceived the breath of dawn in her nostrils, she departed 
softly and unseen as she had come. 

Now Pharaoh returned from the borders of Midian, and straightway called the 
dwarf Khafre, and privily bade him summon ten horsemen of the guard, and take 
Ithobaal and bind him and set him upon a camel and journey six days into the 
desolate places of the’ Desert and six days back again without him. ‘Therefore 
Osiris granted to the Pheenician the final and not least benediction of a swift and 
sudden departure—as one who lifts the drapery and passes to outer chambers to 
be seen no more. So, although for many days none knew these things, thus was 
curiously accomplished the word which Ithobaal had-spoken to Amenteh, that his 
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end should be compassed by a little man. Wherefore Pharaoh caused Khafre to 
be seven times decorated with gold. 

But when Pharaoh’s daughter discovered what was done, she turned like a 
flaming fire upon the dwarf, and coming upon him unaware, reviled and cursed 
him and spat in his face. And she sought a sharp sword to slay Khafre, but ere 
it was found she fell in a swoon. Whereat the dwarf’s face turned to ashy 
paleness, and he feared to dwell in the palace, although he was the King’s familiar, 
for Amenteh hired men to take his life. From which time -also, the Sun-god 
appeared to her no more. Nevertheless, although the memory which alone 
survived to Amenteh became a tragic shadow, it yet seemed, the rest of her days, 
more luminous and delightful than all else beside. 

When the summer was come, Pharaoh’s daughter walked with her handmaids 
through the palm orchard by the river, and the maidens cast aside their veils and 





‘He let fly the arrow, that it pierced Ithobaal.” 


slippers to bathe, for it was the heat of the day.. So with the ripple of the river 
blended the ripple of their mirth. And they were beautiful as crimson oleanders, 
and the water kissed their feet, and Amenteh was in their midst as the 
pearl set in a ring. ‘Then she came upon a chest caught in the bulrushes, at 
the edge of the meadow grass, wherein was a babe. But before they laid a hand 
upon the chest, the child cried, and Amenteh’s heart leaped within her. So she 
said, “ He shall be called Thut-Mosis, for from the water we take him.” But her 
handmaids laughed, saying, ‘“‘How know ye that it is a man-child?” Whereat 
Amenteh was silent, but the Chimera came forth from among the wild hyacinths 
and lay at her feet and looked fixedly in her eyes. When the maidens lifted the 
chest they rejoiced saying, ‘Verily Sechet shall watch his sleep, and when he 
traverseth deep water Anubis shall lead him by the hand ; and hereafter Socharis, 
the crusher, the compeller of things, who holds the key of earthly felicity, shall 
unlock for him the portal of an everlasting abode.” 

At which selfsame hour Pharaoh rested in his garden watching the swelling of 
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the river and giving his mind to calm, oblivious for the moment to the sordid 
course of Time, and the silence of the garden was quickened only by the twittering 
of birds, At noon he had been borne to the interment of Ptah-Mes, Captain of 
the Horse, and had returned wearied with the noise and glitter of that pageant— 
the blaze of trumpets, the throng of mourners, the procession of slaves and 
burden-bearers with gazelles and peacocks and ostriches and apes; the populace 
attracted from shops and trellised housetops into the dazzling sunlight ; the strangers 
from afar, the camels and horses and barking dogs. Now, at the edge of the 
river a kingfisher dived, and in an instant of sudden illumination Pharaoh 
comprehended, with the light of a new and intuitive revelation, the multiplicity of 
influences whereof man is the curious product, and caught the grotesque resemblance 
that through all ages, beneath varying phases, lends to life the same characteristics, 
with the same fateful and absurd reiteration. A sunbeam flashed across his dream, 
changing illusion to reality. He understood, with mental vision preternaturally clear, 
that, for himself, these things were past.  Instinctively his lips moved in the 
phrase of a whispered farewell, but none listened—not even the gods. Till 
suddenly, before him rose the spirit of Ptah-Mes, whose body had been laid at 
rest that morning, who in life had been the companion:.of Pharaoh’s youth, the 
friend and adviser of his maturity, and who now addressed him with ominous words. 

“Lo, the. dead awaken, and the knot that bound is untied, and the Dream 
which the Seer could -not interpret’is revealed. The ruined greatness of thy 
successors shall linger alone amid the desolation of Egypt. From generation to 
generation, and from reign to reign, the monuments shall:become more and more 
silent,—their message spoken, their names obliterated, their last words scarcely 
understood. Yet even then,-in those remote ages, shall the shades of the gods 
return to stand beside the open grave of their Egyptian Kingdom. This day hath 
been saved from the waters of Oblivion, one that shall bring strange and fearful 
calamities. ‘Though born in obscurity, his name shall remain famous when thine, 
O Sethos, is forgotten. ‘Though he eat of the ashes of bondage, he shall become 
greater than the lords of the thrones. Though an outcast and a fugitive, he shall 
spoil the Egyptians, and glory in the overthrow of their host. Though thou art 
passing away in the morning of Egypt, his words shall endure till the evening of 
the longest day.” 

Then Pharaoh’s pierced and freezing heart knew that it was a presage, and as 
he started, the kingfisher rose from the water, and flew with flight of distant 
rustling wings away. 

So when Pharaoh sprang to his feet in anger and affright, and was told how a 
man-child had been drawn from the river. of Oblivion, he cried, “Ye waste time: 
let the child be slain, and have done.” But none knew where to seek, for Amenteh 
had given money to an Hebrew woman to hide the child, that it might be saved 
alive. And that night, when all the land of Egypt slept, Osiris, who is lord of the 
greatest of all Kingdoms, opened wide the portal, and beckoned, and Pharaoh 
passed beyond the transient things of Earth. So Seti-Meneph-Tah ruled in his 
father’s stead, and afflicted the Hebrews which were in bondage, wherefore Amenteh 
took Thut-Mosis and he became her son. 


As years passed, Pharaoh’s daughter often returned to sit in the Temple of 
Amon-Ra, to sing there as she sang in the days of her youth. And _ her prayer 
was thus : “O sweet-voiced Isis, thou that tunest the lutes of the Evening, grant 
me a heart in tune with the song of birds at break of Day.” 

Thus gazing from the mysterious Hall of the Rising Sun, through long-drawn 
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rhythmic hours across the waters of Oblivion, it came to be her gladness to believe 
that both the living and the dead forget not, but remember. Yea, from her gilded 
windows, across roof-tops and porticoes and hovels, her heart leaped ever toward 
the awakening beauty of the Dawn. At her feet stretched the life of the multitude, 
the life whose cares, and duties and pleasures she understood without having 
tasted. And looking forth from the shadow of her retirement, and knowing that 
many on whom rests the effulgence of life are blind to its splendour, she thought, 
“ How would they envy me, who live in the darkness of Sorrow, did they know 
that I see and understand and love the light of Joy!” Nevertheless, her heart, 
which had opened but once, closed for ever, so that none, save only the Chimera, 
knew its secret. When her brother, King Seti-Meneph-Tah, offered her in 
marriage, she would not, saying within herself, ‘‘Shall I, that have been loved by a 


“*He shall be called Thut-Mosis, for from the water we take him.’” 


god, wed with a man!” Likewise, knowing she should be freed from the infirmity 
of age, she besought to be buried in a maiden’s tomb, wherein neither man nor 
woman had lain. 

When finally Osiris, in the darkness of an opening day, threw wide before 
Amenteh the land of turquoise and crystal, which is the land of life, where the 
old shall become young and the young shall never grow old, she bade her maidens 
lift her to the gilded window which looks towards the east. So behold, when she 
was seated in her accustomed place, and the curtain drawn aside, it was the break 
of day, and her face brightened at its coming radiance. And while they watched 
in silence, she passed beyond the gates of Dawn, and her heart was lifted whither 
her eyes had so long been fixed—towards*the land of the Rising Sun. 

* * * oa * * * 

The Greek monk at Patmos was right in pronouncing the singular narrative 

contained in his manuscript one of unusual import. It ranks, with its quaint 
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and musical repetitions, among the oldest love-stories of ancient times, and its 


authorship 
knowledge 
frailty. It 
Greeks in 


amorous passion resembling those in which the Thunderer delighted. In all 
mythical ages the gods have shown a willingness to interest themselves so far in 
humanity as to make love to the beautiful daughters of men. 

The second chapter of the Book of Exodus gives significant intimation that 
Moses was bound to the Royal family of Egypt by a stronger tie than the 
charity which rescued a foundling. Had the Hebrew woman to whom the infant 


discovered 


have received wages to rear her own child. Had Moses been no more to ‘ 
Pharaoh’s daughter than the abandoned offspring of Hebrew servitude, there could 
have been little reason for his subsequent return to her, and still less that he 
should “become her son.” In physical appearance the Hebrews and Egyptians 
were in marked contrast. Yet the Midianite girl, Zipporah, whom Moses married, 
describing to her father her meeting with him at the well, refers to him as 
“gyptian,” 
racial type of Egypt, it was due to a perfectly natural cause. 

Some years ago at Ghizeh, amid the tombs of queens and princesses of the 
early dynasties, was exhumed the mummy of a woman, whose inscription declared 
her to be “ Amenteh, Pharaoh’s daughter, unmarried, beautifully enthroned, and ‘she 
beloved of Amon-Ra.” The features of the mummy case, usually intended as a 
crude presentment of the deceased, mark a type of exceptional grace and 
intelligence. 
from Jands unknown to ancient Egypt may behold, under glass, the crumbling 
fragments of one whose dramatic story identifies her with a scene the Old 
Testament has preserved and made familiar. Can it be that this was the mother 
as well as the finder of the infant “ Thut-Mosis ” ? 


Bound 


sapphire ram’s head of exquisite workmanship—a startling token, if the manuscript 
may be believed, of that amorous passion for the sake whereof, its decorous phrase 
declares, “ mortals are proud to die, and for which, alone, a god should aspire 
to live.” 
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is doubtless lost “in the River of Oblivion.” Imperfect as is our 
of the Pharaohs, we may believe they were not exempt from human 
may also be affirmed that Pharaoh’s daughter merely anticipated the 
attributing to Amon-Ra, who was mythologically akin to Zeus, an 


among the bulrushes was entrusted, been its mother, she would hardly 


“ani 
which justifies the surmise that if Moses, a Hebrew, possessed the 


The skeleton has been stripped of its wrappings, and the visitor 


about the blackened brow, as in defiance of the grave’s decay, was a 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


ss. . . The first is she 
Whose face is arrogant with empiry : 
Her throne from out the wounded hill-side’s steep 
Is rudely fashioned, and beneath her creep 
The narrow streets ; and stretching broad and free— 
Like a green waving meadow—lies the bay, 
With blossom sails and flowery wavelets flecked. 
Elate she stands, her brown and wind-blown hair 
Halves a face with virgin freshness fair, 
As she receives, exuberant, erect, 

1» 


The stubborn homage that her sisters pay ! 


A. H. Apams: ‘‘ Wellington” (‘‘ The Four Cities of Maoriland’’). 


EW ZEALAND does not stand out on the world’s map as the gateway 
to a vast region hungered after by the civilised Powers; nor is Wellington, 
her capital city, the key to territory yearned for by diplomatists. ‘Too 

small for conquest, useless as a base for hostile operations, Maoriland stands alone 
at the uttermost end of the earth; to Englanders she is ‘the Underneath,” to 
the wanderer ‘the Greater Britain of the South,” and to the Australasian “ God’s 
own country.” At least four days’ journey “from anywhere,” New Zealand is 
a land all to herself, with beauty-spots unique and unequalled, minerals useful 
and rare, mild in climate yet possessing peaks of everlasting snow, with lakes 
of bubbling heat or freezing cold, warmed by a ruddy sun yet never scorched 
by the deadly drought; rich in forest and bush of beautifully-grained timbers 
which resound not to the song of birds,—the land of silence and _ safety, for 
no sting of creeping thing is there to fear. Though not the land the godlike 
heroes sought after, New Zealand is the land of gold and fleece, myriads of sheep 
grazing on its fertile plains, cattle on a thousand hills, and gold in rock and 
strand. Whilst Australia is known by its eucalyptus (blue gum) crowned 
tablelands, arid plains and salt lakes, New Zealand’s landscape comprises high 
mountain chains, fresh-water lakes and running streams. With no spot distant 
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farther than seventy miles frwm the seacoast, New Zealand’s area is a few 
square miles less than that of Great Britain, and yet so narrow is she that her 
length would form a bridge between Rome and Edinburgh ; her thirteen degrees 
of latitude and three thousand miles of seacoast, blown upon by Antarctic gales and 
breathed upon by Pacific zephyrs, give infinite variety to tourist and health-seeker ; 
whilst her Milford Sounds, Sutherland Falls, Tongariro and Tarawera Volcanoes, 
Waitomo Caves, hot lakes, geysers, mud springs, and greenstone rocks are the 
marvel of sight-seers. 





Photo by F. E Tomlinson. 


A Glimpse of Government House. 


The pioneers of colonisation, if not of civilisation, in Maoriland were the 
sealers, whalers, and other adventurers from the north, who in the days when 
the world was wide and the century was young, as Henry Lawson sings :— 


. sailed away in the ships that sailed ere science controlled the main, 
When the strong brave heart of a man prevailed as ’twill never prevail again ; 
They knew not whither, nor much they cared—let Fate or the winds decide— 
The worst of the Great Unknown they dared in the days when the world was wide.” 


From the sealers and whalers sprang the Pakeha-Maori (“strangers turned into 
natives”), forming groups at various points along the coast, for there were monsters 
rich in oil in the Ao-tea-roan waters in those days. It was from the Pakeha- 
Maoris that the English voyagers and circumnavigators obtained their first 
knowledge of the harbours of the new country. 

A modest and now much-defaced marble tablet over the meagre drinking 
fountain outside the city’s Free Public Library is the very slight tribute paid by 
Wellington workers to the man whose forethought won for New Zealanders, and 
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other colonials, the eight-hour workday. Samuel Duncan Parnell, a carpenter, 
London-born—who never owned allegiance to a trades’ union—single-handed, 
when first he set foot on Port Nicholson’s beach, stipulated for, and eventually 
obtained for himself, and afterwards established and fostered for the benefit of his 
fellows the practice of the principle of equal division of the twenty-four hours— 


** Eight hours’ labour, 

Eight hours’ rest, 

Eight for recreation 
And what seemeth best.” 


There has been much argument in the colonies and Great Britain upon the 
origin of the shorter workday, and it was not until a short time before his death 
that Parnell himself established his claim as the founder of the movement, and 
the present writer has independent evidence supporting the claim. Parnell fought 
in the workshop and at mass meetings on Petoné Beach, Wellington, for the 
principle during the time between February 7th and March 7th, 1840; he made 
it the custom of his trade and other trades in Wellington; it spread to other parts 





Photo by F. E. Tomlinson. 
Central portion of Wellington City, from the Harbour. 


of the colony, thence over to Victoria; and he lived to see the establishment of 
an annual Eight-hour Day (Labour Day) set apart as a State holiday in the land 
of his adoption, and died in Wellington in 1890 in his eightieth year. 

The Manawatu Gorge is Wellington’s prominent beauty-spot, a railway line—one 
of the very few lines privately owned in the colony, nearly all being owned and 
managed by the State—running into the Gorge daily from the city. Describing a 
trip through the Gorge in the days before the coach gave way to the iron horse 
a writer in Maoriland says :— 




















Parliament Buildings, 1899, with statue of the late Hon. John Ballance. 








Photo by FE. Tomlinson, 
Departmental Puiliings ‘‘the largest wooden building in the world.” 
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“From the bridge at the head of the Gorge we are driven along a narrow shell 
which is cut out of the face of the mountains, and which follows, with many a bend 
and curve, all the sinuosities of the Manawatu River. Fifty feet below rolls the 
‘drumlie’ stream, on the farther side of which the buttresses of the hills slope sharply 
back, covered from the water’s edge to their summits with a dense and varied vegetation 
—tree ferns, nikau palms, creepers, pines—whatever in New Zealand forest life is 
rich and beautiful ; whilst overhead, from the narrow shelf of road, the hills ascend 
for many huudred feet 
with an ascent so 
steep that it strains 
the eye to follow them 
to the top. Owing to 
the windings of the 
Gorge its full magnifi- 
cence is not at once 
revealed, and there is 
something delightful in 
the feeling of expecta- 
tion with which one 
looks for fresh revela- 
tions at each successive 
turn of the road.” 


Dr. Featherston 
(Superintendent of the 
province) purchased 
the rich land forming 
the Manawatu and 
Rangitikei district 
communication — with 
which is had from 
the city of Wellington 
through the Gorge 
from the Maoris in 
1865; and in 1872 
“the Emigrants’ and 
Colonists’ Aid Cor- 
poration,” of which the 
Duke of Manchester 
was chairman, was 
formed in London, 
and purchased 100,000 
acres in the Manawatu 
district, which is now Right Hon. R. J. Seddon, Premier of New Zealand, with Mahuta, the Maori King, 
on his left ; the Minister for Native Affairs, Hon. J. Carrol, a Maori half- 


one of the richest and caste, standing behind with Henare Kaihau, Member of House of Repre- 
most progressive in sentatives for Maori Western Division. 


the colony. 

The chronicles of the early days have it that the price paid to the Maoris for 
Port Nicholson and the adjacent land in the valley of the Hutt included 135 
stands of arms, 21 kegs of gunpowder, a cask of ball cartridges, one gross of 
Jews’ harps, 1200 fishhooks, a parcel of nightcaps, a handful of tobacco pipes, 
and some sealing-wax! That was in the year 1833, when the New Zealand 
Company, formed in London, commenced the systematic colonisation of the land 
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Photo by F. E, Tomlinson. 


General Post Office. 


of the Maori and the Moa. The three islands forming the group were then 
known as New Ulster, New Munster, and Stewart’s Island; later the Irish 
nomenclature was superseded by North (Ulster) and South or Middle (Munster) 
Islands. The Company selected Port Nicholson, at the extreme south of the 
North Island, as the base for its settkement operations; and as the leader, Mr. 
E. G. Wakefield, had been deprived of the pleasure of naming the capital of 
South Australia (Adelaide) after the Iron Duke, the western portion of Port 
Nicholson’s shore was nayaed Wellington; but it was on the northern portion of 
the harbour that the first settkement took place, the name “Britannia” being 
bestowed thereupon. 

To-day Petoné (‘‘the end of the beach”) is Wellington’s flourishing manufacturing 
suburb, occupying the site upon which the city that was to be failed to grow. 
“ Britannia” failed entirely of adoption as the name of either township or city. 
Close settlement spread round the harbour to the west and south, crowding out 
the native fah (villages) at Pipitea and Te Aro, instead of growing out into the 
Hutt valley according to the intention of the promoters. 

Before leaving London the first emigrants each purchased one town (Britannia) 
acre and roo country (Hutt) acres at #101 the lot, some 1100 sections being 
sold by the Company. ‘To-day those town acres are selling at so much _ per 
foot, the land on Lambton Quay changing hands recently at £150 per foot; 
whilst an acre in the Hutt Valley is now worth a hundred times its original cost 
in London. 

Although Wellington was recognised by the original settlers as the hub of the 
colony, it was many years ere it received general recognition as the Empire City: 
in fact, it has only been since 1890 that the business houses of Auckland, in the 
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far north, and Dunedin, in the extreme south, have come to recognise a patent fact, 
and set up head-quarters where previously there had been but agencies or branches. 
Governor Hobson’s choice of a capital site for the colony was, in 1840, under 
missionary influence fixed at Russell, Bay of Islands ; within twelve months, under 
military influence, a more southern site was chosen, and Auckland, “the beauty 
of the north,” became the seat of government, holding it amid strenuous struggles 
until 1864, when Wellington came to her own as the Empire City. 

Wellington is a city without a history, for when a colony or nation is but a 
half-century old, what record but one of struggle, striving, and selection has its 
capital city to draw upon? ‘The clash of angry arms has never been heard within 
her boundary, though the sound of attack and defence has been heard twice: away 
back in the forties, across the hills that begirt her like a girdle, in 1846, when 
descents were made by the natives upon the Hutt Valley, to the north-east of the 
city ; and again at Porirua, when the noted chiefs Te Rauparaha and Rangiheata 
were the disturbers of the peace. By a very clever and astute move, Sir George 
Grey, who was then Governor of the Colony, personally effected the capture of 
Te Rauparaha, and incarcerated him with several of his leaders in prison in 
Wellington. Kapiti, Mana’s sister island off Porirua, was for many years Te 
Rauparaha’s stronghold, and beautiful for situation and strong for defence that 
island is. The great chief was liberated by Sir George Grey after seven years’ 
captivity ; and as a token of gratitude the Maori erected and maintained a church 
“to the Christians’ God” at Otaki (near Wellington)—where he himself died 
a pagan. 

Within four hours’ steam of Wellington lie the charming Queen Charlotte and 
Pelorus Sounds, on the southern side of Cook’s Straits. ‘The seaside towns of 
Picton and Nelson are within these Sounds; and it was in Queen Charlotte Sound 





Photo by Burton Bros., Dunedin. 
Manawatu. A Typical Gorge of Maoriland. 
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that Captain Cook, the great circumnavigator, in January, 1770, raised the British 
flag and took possession of Maoriland, in the name of George the Third of 
Great Britain. 

The Departmental Buildings, known throughout the colonies as “the largest 
wooden building in the world,”’—though no less an authority than Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, when visiting Wellington in 1891, denied this record,—forms one of the 
sights of the city, with its many windows, of which there are more than there 
are days in the year. 
The building _ itself 
covers an area of 
rather more than half 
an acre, and accom- 
modates from four to 
five hundred persons, 
including —_ ministers, 
under-secretaries, 
heads of departments, 
clerks, and messengers. 
There are 146 rooms 
and a round dozen 
of departments upon 
four floors. Within 
a stone’s throw of 
each other are the 
Parliamentary Build- 
ings, Government 
House (at present 
occupied by the Earl 
and Countess’ of 
Ranfurly), the De- 
partmental Buildings, 
the Government 
Printing Office, and 
the Government rail- 
way station. 

The Old Identity 
and the Early Settler 
are the authorities of 
a youthful colony, and 
#2 local history dates 
Photo by Burton Bros., Dunedin. back to the arrival 

The active volcano Mount Tongario, near Wellington. of the first vessels. 





The early Maori 
commenced his history with the arrival of the seven historic canoes, including the 
Arawa and Tainuti, from the isles of the south; Wellington’s first European settlers 
named their streets, terraces, bays, etc., after the ships they arrived in—7Zory, 
Cuba, Aurora, Oriental, etc. In the first year of settlement (1840) the population 
totalled 1,300 souls, in 1871 it was 8,000, in 1881 21,000, in 1891 32,000, in 
1894 37,000, in 1898 41,000, to-day 44,000. Mr. S. C. Brees, C.E., engineer and 
surveyor in Wellington for the New Zealand Land Company from 1841 to 1845, 
foresaw the possibilities of the new country. In his now rare “ Pictorial Illustrations 
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of New Zealand” (1847), Mr. Brees wrote :—‘‘ That New Zealand, from its position, 
must ultimately become a great country there can be no doubt; and the seat of 
numerous manufactories, being possessed of a vast amount of water-power, with 
a climate admirably adapted for the English constitution. The hills will soon 
be covered with sheep and cattle, and the valleys occupied by farms. As the 
islands possess few navigable rivers, and the interior is so mountainous, the sea 
will probably continue the common medium of transit between distant parts for 
some years to come.” 

Over half a century has passed since those words were written, and to-day 
New Zealand is popularly known the world over by Sir Charles Dilke’s happy 
phrase “ The Greater Britain of the South ”—the antipodean seaside settlement of 
fifty years ago is to-day the Empire City of Great Britain’s sturdiest offshoot. 
How remarkable have been Time’s steps in those “distant parts”! In the year that 
Henry the Fifth won his battle of Agincourt, a migratory party of Maoris took 
possession of New Zealand (Ao-fea-roa); some two hundred and fifty years later 
Tasman first saw Maoriland; a century later Captain Cook visited the islands ; in 
1814 the first missionaries brought the light of civilisation; and in 1839, in Port 
Nicholson, Colonel Wakefield hoisted the British standard, just two days prior to 
the arrival of Baron De Thierry, an Anglo-French adventurer who had intended 
unfurling the flag of France. 


Tom L. MILLs. 
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N olden days the pilgrim saw 
At sacred Bethlehem 


The ‘‘ Flowery Field,’’ where roses first 





In red and white profusion burst, 


And men first gazed on them. 


With wonder was the story told, | 

And he with wonder heard, 
How once a maiden, fairer far 
Than ever whitest snowdrops are, 


A death-dark blame incurred. 


‘‘Unchaste, and she must die!’’ men cried, 


‘* Sorrow of womanhood ! 





Death’s lips are not so warm as love’s, 
Nor heart of death like tender dove’s, | 


Death’s touch calms fevered blood !”’ 


Can burning words of simple pride 
Gush from a heart untrue ? 
Can eyes that gleam with martyr light 
Cry innocence in sin’s despite, 
And cheat death of its due? 
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The stake is set, the victim bound, 
The faggots piled about, 

She pleads no more, her eyes are dry, 

Her parted lips feel not the sigh 


That scarcely trembles out. 


{ When lo! amid the curling smoke 
A miracle displayed ! 
The burning brands are roses red, 
» And those unlit a white-rose bed, 


In riot grace arrayed. 


With trembling haste they loosed her bonds, 
Remorseful tears they shed, 

With roses white as souls unborn, 

With roses red as youth’s own morn, 


They coronalled her head ; 


And the nightmare sea of sorrow broke 


In spray of snow-white bliss, 





And evermore her every hour 
Was sweet as the scent that roses shower, 
Waked by the morning’s kiss. 
Ruys H. WILLIAMS. 














THE DEATH OF DOCTOR DAVIDSON. 





IKE so many of those wondrous healers of ancient times, with whom it is 
impossible not to compare him, Dr. Davidson had suffered much from the 
very malady of which afterwards he was to work so marvellous a cure. 

In the course of a lifetime but half the allotted span of man’s years, he had 
experienced more sorrow than commonly falls to the longest and most crowded 
lives. But his sorrows, endured in silence, and finally mastered, had tended only 
to render him more sympathetic to the sorrows of others. The sorrows of those 
he loved—and who that sorrowed was not sure of his love ?—he felt as though 
they were his own, and, to lighten or lessen them, he devoted his whole life. ‘The 
sick he assisted, not merely with his skill and knowledge, but if they were poor 
with his purse, while to rich and poor alike, to the patient’s friends as well as to 
the patient, he tendered, when knowledge and skill could do no more, the priceless 
gift of sympathy. 

But in spite of a life spent in such endeavour, he was not content. One thing 
still troubled him: the thought, that though he might suffer and sorrow in 
companionship with others, yet his compassion, his sympathy, lively and spontaneous 
as it might be, was in reality impotent. It might help the sufferers to support 
their anguish, but it did not diminish it. Had he his wish, things would have 
been so ordered, that as much of the sorrows of others as he himself felt, would 
have been deducted from the sum of what they had to undergo. It was _ his 
desire, a desire that rose to the fervour of a prayer, to feel not merely with, 
but zustead of. 

“Whoso be firmly set upon the object of his desire shall surely compass his 
desire,” says the Arabian proverb. The will, in this instance, became the skill. 
In the science of sympathy, hypnotism, fathetism (as it was formerly, and as Davidson 
always insisted, more correctly called), it was not surprising that one of Davidson’s 
sympathetic temperament, should be an adept. Having studied and qualified 
himself in the most advanced schools of the Continent, he habitually, and with 
marked success, employed hypnotism in his London practice. ‘The sympathy that 
was second nature to him, then, stimulated by the daily contemplation of death 
and distress, and regulated by that mastery over himself that he had won in conflict 
with his own sorrow, he further cultivated and controlled by hypnotism, the science 
of sympathy, until by a development of telepathy, by the modification and 
extension of a mode of thought-transmission, he enabled himself to perform that 
which he so earnestly desired—to transfer sorrow, that is to say, wholly from the 
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mind of another to his own mind—to sorrow, in short, not merely w/¢#, but 
instead of. 

Marvellous, miraculous as this must appear, yet this is what Davidson accomplished: 
yes, accomplished, though in the accomplishment he came by his death—a death 
more shocking, more mockingly ironical than any ever invented by inquisitorial 
ingenuity, or planned by man for a benefactor of humanity—a death which it is 
the purpose of this narrative to relate. 

Having, in a series of lesser tests, satisfied himself of his powers, Davidson next 
sought an appropriate case on which to put them to the supreme proof. In a 
world so full of sorrow, his search was not prolonged. A case soon came to his 
notice within his own practice, a practice situated in one of the central districts of 
London, comprising many poor people, many more perhaps than his prosperous 
patients and acquaintances ever suspected. It was a case to provoke compassion 
in the bosom of the most callous—a young woman of humble station, who, almost 
in the first days of her married life, had lost her husband. A sorrow more acute 
it would be difficult indeed to conceive. Stunned with grief, the poor woman 
continued, even after the removal of the body, to watch by the death-bed, 
believing that her husband still lay there. Persuasion was powerless to move her 
from her post, and force, even of the gentlest description, threatened to induce a 
dangerous crisis. ‘To make matters worse, she shed no tears. ‘There were fears 
for her reason, for her life even. Both Davidson resolved to save by the inter- 
position of himself, by transferring from her mind to his the sorrow that was 
dementing, that was killing her. 

It had always been understood between Davidson and myself that, whenever 
he ventured: upon his great attempt, I, his one-time fellow-student, his later 
professional colleague and his follower, his distant follower in hypnotism, should 
assist him: assist him, not in the operation itself, but by guarding him from 
disturbance during its performance, and afterward—strangest duty of all—by 
watching over him while he remained helpless, paralysed by his vicarious sorrow. 

Accordingly, about half-past eleven on the evening of a winter’s day, earlier 
on which I had received Davidson’s note acquainting me with his intention of 
operating, I took myself on foot to his house, a couple of streets distant from 
mine, and thence Davidson and I walked together to that of the patient. The 
operation had been fixed for as soon after midnight as possible, since absolute 
silence, or as near a degree thereto as could be obtained in London, was essential 
to its success. ‘Twelve o’clock was striking as we reached the street in which the 
woman lived, a row of two-storied houses all alike. Knocking at the door of one 
of them, we were immediately admitted by a man, awaiting our arrival no doubt, 
who guided us, in stockinged feet, up the unlit staircase. (The young married 
couple occupied the upper story only; the lower fortunately, for the time being, 
was empty.) Passing through a door at the top of the stairs, we found ourselves 
in an apartment at once kitchen and sitting-room. ‘Two women were seated at a 
table in the middle, the mother of the young widow and a married sister; both of 
whom, as well as the man, the husband of the sister, were dressed in deep 
mourning. ‘To these, as they rose to receive him, Davidson whispered a word or 
two, and then crossed on tiptoe to the farther corner of the room, towards a door 
which communicated with an inner room, the bedroom in which the stricken 
woman was sitting. Cautiously opening this door, he peeped within a moment, 


then beckoned me to follow as he penetrated into the chamber of mourning. 
I obeyed. The room, a slightly smaller one than that we had just quitted, 
was lit by the harsh light of a lamp without globe or shade. In the angle 
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diagonally opposite the door stood the bed, a double bed; and on a chair 
alongside sat the woman, her back toward us as we came upon her. She 
stooped a little, looking down upon the pillows, on a place where the face of a 
person in the bed would have been. Her right hand just rested on the edge of 
the mattress, her left lay in her lap, knuckles downwards, the fingers loosely 
curled over the palm, in an attitude of listless despair. She paid no attention to 
us, not even when Davidson, drawing up another chair and bearing the lamp in one 
hand, seated himself over against her and steadily scrutinised her countenance. 

From over Davidson’s shoulder, I too looked. The woman was young, little 
more than a girl, but her face was terribly ravaged with her few days’ anguish. 
Her eyes were wide and staring, the lines of her cheeks hard and rigid, the 
corners of her lips drawn downwards in a pitiful droop. Never have I beheld an 
expression so full of woe. Her sorrow, untransmuted to tears, by such subtle 
processes, mysteries of suffering, as nature can use, had accumulated within her 
sorrow-»ound brain, there to react as new stimulant to sorrow. This typhoon of 
emotion, this torment of sorrow, it was, that Davidson, through hypnotism, through 
sympathy, a process as mysterious as the initial mystery of suffering, was to 
transfer to himself, the violence and torture of which he must subsequently subdue 
or else endure with the fortitude of one seasoned to grief. -Davidson’s examination 
was soon over. Setting down the lamp on a little table beside the bed, he rose, 
and I saw that it was for me to leave. He conducted me to the door, then shut 
himself in with the woman, to wrestle with her, soul to soul, for her sorrow. 

I rejoined the relatives in the sitting-+room, where the four of us were to await 
in suspense the termination of the operation. As I sat down I looked at my 
watch: it was seven minutes past twelve. A few sounds as we arranged our 
chairs in positions whence we could keep the bedroom door in view, a noise or 
two as Davidson moved about the death chamber, practically one with ours so far 
as sound was concerned—and all was still. Silence of which we had been the 
sole disturbers once more expanded round us, not that profound silence of the 
country unsoundable by the ear, but a town silence, measurable by the loudness 
of sounds minute or inaudible during the day, the cracking contractions of the 
furniture and fabric of the building from within, and from without, the modified 
din that passes for silence at night in great cities. 

What was in the minds of my fellow-watchers during this terrible ordeal I 
cannot say. Something in Davidson seemed always to inspire both patients and 
their friends with a confidence almost fetichistic. Happily, therefore, the three 
relations were unable, I believe, to foresee the dangers, both to patient and 
operator, that were visible to me. As a rule hypnotism is dangerous only in the 
hands of inexperience. But in an experiment of this kind, which passed the 
experience even of the most expert, Davidson himself was but little better than a 
novice. For my part, I went the length of doubting even the success of success 
Suppose the woman to be delivered of her mortal sorrow, could she survive her 
deprivation? Was not her grief so identified with her life that it would be 
impossible for her to part with one without the other! And Davidson? If successful, 
would he be in any less desperate case than the patient at the present moment ? 
Who was to heal him, the healer? I would have been coward enough to wish 
that he might fail, had I not also known that failure, since he would never 
acknowledge himself beaten, would as likely as not be caused by the breakdown 
of his own brain beneath the terrible strain. 

In the meantime, while I endured the terrors imagination presented to me, the 
four of us together underwent the torture of suspense. ‘The two uncertainties— 
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“Looking down upon the pillows, on a place where the face of a person in the bed would have been.” 


whether the operation would be successful or not, whether it would be of short 
or long duration—played as it were into each other’s hands. Accordingly, 
as we (for in this I am sure our thoughts were one) fluctuated between 
sanguineness and despondency, so did we desire to hasten the joyful ending, 
or desperately strive ineffectually to stave off the arrival of evil. Yet, on 
the other hand, we would have been content to wait we cared not what length of 
time, if only all should be well at last; and if not, then was it not better that our 
agony should be finished at once ? 

Never an indication came, however, from the next room to tell us how things 
were going. ‘Though the least of noises behind the thin partition would have 
been audible, yet with all the straining of our ears we could hear nothing. The 
struggle, the awful struggle of one soul to coax, to compel the other to yield up 
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its sorrow, its dearest treasure, was absolutely silent, as silent as the process of 
thinking. From time to time there rose before me a vision of those two faces 
opposing one another—the girl’s hard, fixed, stubborn in grief, and Davidson’s 
earnest and compassionate. 

For two long hours, two of the longest in the daily cycle, the contest lasted ; 
then the door opened, and Davidson appeared. His face was pale, paler than 
ordinary, and despite the chilliness of the night was streaming with perspiration 
from his strenuous cerebration. What did his reappearance mean? Failure? So 
we all believed. A whimper of despair escaped the mother, and she caught her 
married daughter by the arm. I sprang toward Davidson. 

“A glass of water—quick,” he said, in a low tone. “I am not getting on 
as well as I expected. But the thing is possible. I have succeeded far enough to 
satisfy myself of that.” 

For a moment I looked into his tired face and hesitated. It was on my 
tongue to implore him to give up the struggle. Probably he divined what was 
passing in my mind, for he repeated, ‘Come, the water, quick.” It was a rebuke 
for the cowardly counsel I had not uttered. I poured him out a glassful from 
a carafe standing on the dresser, while he spoke a word or two of reassurement 
to the relatives. Then he drank off the water, and returned to his toil in the 
bedroom. 

Once more the horrible period of doubts, anxieties, and fears, occurred. Aching 
in every limb through long continuation in one position, we still kept our eyes 
fastened to the door, striving to penetrate the panels with our glances, almost as 
it were by habit, so long did we seem to have sat there watching and waiting. 
The mother, worn out with weeping and want of sleep, fell presently into a doze, 
leaning her head against her daughter’s shoulder. ‘The rest of us, envious, tempted, 
could scarcely refrain from nodding. 

Another hour, as long as the two preceding together, slowly passed. I found 
myself forgetting for what to listen, or even to listen at all. Then, suddenly, came 
a sound from the next room. We were all four awake in a second. A sound, a 
very small one, but unmistakably a sound—the moving of a chair. We eagerly 
listened for more. A moment or two of silence, then sounds again—light footsteps 
they seemed; then there could no longer be any doubt, for we heard them 
hesitatingly cross the floor. We four sat staring, not daring to conjecture. 
The door handle turned, the door swung open, and there stood before us the 
woman—alive—saved. For a deep breathing space we gazed without moving from 
our places, while she looked back at us with sleep-walking eyes, that saw us not. 
The hard, stony grief had vanished from her countenance. In its stead there 
shone an expression of almost childish softness, of infantine freedom from trouble. 
Bewilderment there was, but a bewilderment of happy awakening, not of despair 
too great to be grasped. 

The same impression was in the mind of each of us, I think, during those 
first astounding moments. We all felt as though we were looking on one raised 
from the dead. A miracle! And the worker? ‘That recollection brought me to 
myself. Leaving the patient to the charge of her overjoyed relatives, I hurried 
into the: bedroom to Davidson, by whom my place now was. On the threshold, 
however, I was arrested by the extraordinary spectacle which met my sight. 
Seated by the bed, in the same chair, and precisely in the position of the late 
patient, facing away from the door, right forearm laid on the bed, left hand 
turned palm upwards on the lap, head and shoulders slightly twisted and bowed 
so that the eyes rested on the pillow—was Davidson. He was perfectly still, as 











“We all felt as though we were looking on one raised from the dead.” 
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still as the woman had been, and as inattentive to the presence of another. I 
advanced with faltering steps into the chamber, but halted when I stood behind 
his chair. I dared go no farther. I feared to behold upon the face of Davidson, 
that I knew and loved so well, the heart-rending expression which had been on 
that of the woman. 

The rest of the party, bustling about the sitting-room, preparing for departure, 
aroused me from stupefaction, and recol.ecting my duties toward Davidson, I crept 
from the room, locked the door and pocketed the key, to make sure that he was 
not disturbed while there were still people about the premises. According to 
Davidson’s directions delivered in advance, everything was ready to remove the 
woman, before she came to herself, from a scene so full of black memories. 
Wrapped in thick shawls, and led on either hand by her mother and _ sister, 
she let herself be guided docilely from her home so early broken up. I preceded 
them down the staircase, bearing the sitting-room lamp to light their steps. The 
brother-in-law had hurried before to a neighbouring mews to order the carriage that 
Davidson had placed at the patient’s disposal. ‘The horses had been kept harnessed, 
and the carriage was already at the door when we descended into the street. I 
helped to bestow the woman within the carriage, and watched her drive away. 
Before midday she had reached her mother’s home, the home of her own 
girlhood, a village in Surrey. There her convalescence was passed, and there, 
amid the happy recollections of her early life previous to trouble, her soul once 
more revived to joy and life. With recovery, the memory of her sorrow, of the 
death of her husband, returned, but with diminished acuteness, as of a thing that 
had happened to her long ago, or to some one else, to a friend she had loved. 
All that was intimate and immediate in her sorrow had been left behind in the 
mind of him who occupied at that moment the place beside her husband’s bed. 

To him I speedily returned. I sat myself down in the now empty room, to 
await what time Davidson should waken from his reverie of grief. From a distant 
clock, distant half a diameter of London, so faint and far it sounded, I heard a 
three-quarters chime—a quarter to four it must have been. How long would my 
watch last? I had no idea. I could conjecture neither the hour of Davidson’s 
release, nor the manner. Would tears relieve him, or would he quietly and steadily 
master this sorrow as he had mastered others? Or could it be, paradoxical though 
it might seem, that an alien grief once made his own by this strange mortal 
attentive to the sorrow of all but himself, would cease any longer to be grief? I 
doubt even whether Davidson himself had any definite opinion on the point. But 
this much I can safely affirm, that what actually did happen, though strictly almost 
grotesquely logical in sequence and event, he can no more have foreseen than I 
myself or any other man. 

Curiously enough, however, I now felt little anxiety on his behalf, although, as 
a matter of fact, I was well aware that his present predicament was little less 
perilous than that of the patient of whom we had despaired but three hours 
previously. But my elation at his past triumph prophesied to me—falsely, alas !—that 
he would triumph again in the immediate future. 

Alone, seeming to myself the sole waking person in the world, environed by 
silence, the mysterious silence of a sleeping city, I became conscious, conscious as 
I had never been before, of the vast assemblage of humanity around me, the 
vastest on earth, humanity suffering and sorrowing, yet every item of which is all 
but insensible to the sorrowing and suffering of every other; and immediately I 
perceived in its true perspective the wonder Davidson had accomplished. Of all these 
myriads, he alone had pierced the hard barriers of personality which make of every 
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man a species to himself. He had equipped with power impotent pity, and had 
endowed with action passive compassion. ‘The magic of it baffled the imagination. 
To think that the woman no longer sat in the next room, but Davidson in her stead, 
dreaming and brooding over the sorrow that had been hers ! 

Bemused with such marvels, I began to grow drowsy. My prolonged watching, 
on the top of a long day’s work, had tired me out. I sank by degrees into an 
intermittent slumber, punctuated with nods, and finally into a deep sleep. I slept 
what seemed a considerable time, though such is the illusive nature of sleep, that, 
in all probability, my nap had lasted no longer than twenty minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, before I started suddenly awake, aroused by a sound, a sound 
that seemed to come from the next room, a sound—something like sobbing. 
For a second or so, while I still struggled with slumber, memories of haunted 
chambers crowded to my head, of chambers of mourning haunted by the sound of 
wailing. These crazy fancies, however, endured but an instant; in another, I had 
realised with thankfulness what the sobbing betokened. Davidson was crying. ‘Tears 
had come to the relief of his grief. Just as the emotion in the young widow’s 
mind might, in the first instance, have been dispersed in tears, so the same emotion 
transported to Davidson’s brain was discharging itself in sobs. In another minute or 
two he would have recovered consciousness, and could conquer what remained to 
him of sadness with the gladness of success. 

Meantime, I hearkened, marvelling greatly, and the better to hear, I rose and 
strode towards the door. ‘The sound grew louder. ‘The storm of grief was 
evidently increasing, while Davidson appeared to be striving in vain to check its 
violence. The sobs that escaped him were harsh, and utterly unlike any 
expression of woe I had ever heard proceed from human throat. I listened, 
listened, straining my ear-drums to the splitting point—then suddenly every fear, 
reasonable or unreasonable, that I had experienced in expectancy, rushed back to 
my mind refreshed by a brief period of hopefulness. Davidson was not crying — 
he was laughing ! 

I knew what had happened. An odd scrap of scientific lore and an old 
anecdote recurred to my memory, not extended in words as I relate them, but in 
a single stroke, in a point of time—how the movements in the muscles in 
laughing and in crying are identical, and how therefore, for some unaccountable 
reason, a great store of sorrowful emotion will occasionally, through some strange 
diversion, be discharged not in tears, but in paroxysms of laughter; and the story 
of the man whose grief, on beholding his friend shot dead in the street by his 
side during a siege, was carried off in one great gust of laughter at the ludicrous 
sight of the friend’s tall hat bumping away over the stones. Davidson was laughing. 
The noises I had taken for sobs were in reality sputters of laughter. It was too 
horrible. To think of that chamber of mourning resounding with laughter, 
laughter excited—through what awful dislocation ?—by the incidents of that poor 
woman’s sorrow; and such laughter, laughter as of one in agony beyond bearing ! 

It was true, of course, that laughter might serve to dissipate the accumulated 
emotion as well as weeping would have done ; yet, for all that, it had a note none 
the less abhorrent and abnormal. Horror rendered easier alarm. Action of some 
sort I felt bound to take, yet what, I hardly knew. At the thought of entering 
the room, a wave of goose-flesh rippled up my back, over my scalp, and down 
through the muscles of my face; but enter, for the sake of my friend, I felt I 
ought. I caught hold of the door handle. ‘The door was locked. Locked? I 
remembered : I had locked it myself. I fumbled in my pockets for the key, then 
fumbled with the key for the lock. The door opened. Behind was black 
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darkness; the lamp had burnt out. I hurriedly brought one from the sitting- 
room, set it upon the first convenient piece of furniture, and looked for Davidson, 
He had disappeared. No, I discovered him. He was lying on the bed, face 
downwards ; the pillow was crammed into his mouth, while his back heaved 
convulsively. I approached and laid a hand upon his shoulder. At my touch he 
writhed, turned half over on the bed, and, still writhing, rolled off on to the floor. 


“Here, huddled together, we peered over the shoulders of one another into the apartment.” 


There he remained sitting, bending slightly forward, shaken with suppressed 
spasms, hiding his face in his hands, from behind which, now and again, a spurt 
of laughter escaped. I knelt beside him, and tried gently to pull one hand aside, 
that I could see his face. In a second he had fallen on his back, his hands 
were blown from his mouth, and there broke from his throat the most diabolical 
peal of laughter. 

From that moment he lost all control of himself. Stretched upon the boards, 
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tossing this way and that, clasping his sides, he put forth from the very pit of his 
lungs, bellow after bellow. I jumped astride of him, and tried to hold him down, 
but he hurled me to the ground almost at once. Next I tried to hypnotise him, 
to master for him his masterless emotion ; but as well might a wren have wrestled 
with a hurricane. Most horrible of all, I perceived that with the unloosing of his 
passion he had become conscious. He recognised me, I could see, and realised, 
too, his danger and his indignity. He made an effort to speak, but whatever 
words he may have formed were swept out of his mouth like weak swimmers in 
the torrent of sound that issued thence. Only from his eyes, his strange eyes, 
that looked serious from his contorted face, he cast me a glance, a glance of 
despair and farewell, such as a man caught in the machinery of a mill might cast 
his mate before he was whirled to destruction. 

That look was more than I could stand. I confess I lost my head. I sprang 
to my feet, rushed from the room, through the next, down the stairs, pursued as 
I ran by Davidson’s appalling yells, down into the street, shouting “ Help!” though 
what could help, and where helpers were to come from, I never reflected. It 
was just growing light, and on a sudden I perceived that the whole place was full 
of people, attracted to the spot by the noise, I suppose—a policeman, a night 
watchman, a man in dress clothes, a milkman, a couple of workmen with tool-bags 
in their hands, three or four neighbours who had hurried out half dressed—all of 
whom I beheld without the least surprise. More from my manner, I suspect, than 
my incoherent words, must these have gathered that something terrible had 
happened ; though for that matter, that needed little telling while the street echoed 
with the clatter of laughter. Never from any torture chamber of the Middle Ages, 
nor from any ancient bedlam where men were tickled to madness, could more 
horrible cries have proceeded. We stood, a little awe-struck group, hearkening, 
when, abruptly, the noises ceased. In a compact crowd, moved by one impulse 
we surged across the road, into the house, up the staircase, through the outer 
room to the threshold of the bed-chamber. Here, huddled together, we pulled 
up and peered over the shoulders of one another into the apartment. 

It was finished. By the light of the lamp, beginning to grow ghastly before 
the first pale rays of dawn, we saw Davidson dead upon the floor, stretched 
motionless in the last contortion into which that mighty force Sorrow, the mightiest 
in the world, had flung him, before it had destroyed him. 





STEWART JOHNSON. 
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THE MINUET. 











HUNTING. 


III.—THE FIELD-RIDERS AND OTHERWISE. 
N the noble “sport of kings” two elements are ever present, as, according to 

the French proverb there are in love: “Il y a toujours l’un qui aime et 

autre qui est aimée.” Substitute the verb chasser for aimer, and we have it. 
Hitherto I have dealt with the engine—or machine, if I may call it so—that the 
hunted one has to pit himself against; I mean the master, hunt servants, and 
hounds. I now come to those for whose delectation the pack is kept up—those 
who, to use an expression I detest, follow the hounds, and who are generally 
known as the “ field.” And what a strange mixture we find—all sorts, shapes, and 
sizes !—some who have come out for sport, some for business, some because they 
think it is the right thing to do, and some to meet some one else, probably of 
the opposite sex. Even amongst those who turn up for sport there are many 
classes: hard-riding youngsters, whose sole idea is galloping and jumping; equally 
hard-riding men of maturer age, who love hunting fer se, who love to see the 
hounds work, who know the run of a fox as well as he does himself, and who 
look on fences and brooks as merely so many obstacles to be negotiated and 
taken as they come. Then we have the still older sportsmen, who also love 
hunting for itself, but who, being unable to ride over the country as they used 
to do, discuss amongst themselves their former successes, lamenting the while the 
decadence of the sport; and then, when the hounds have found and are away, 
manage to see most of the run by utilising their knowledge and nicking in at 
various points by a series of short cuts. It is wonderful, too, how seldom they 
are wrong. Over and over again I have seen the fox break away from the bottom 
end of a gorse with the hounds almost on his back, and go down wind as straight 
as an arrow, the old gentlemen being left at the top.end, hopelessly out of it one 
would say. Away they go to the left or right, while we have to ride for all we 
are worth to get anywhere near the hounds. Fifteen minutes or so at racing 
speed, with a toss or two thrown in by way of encouragement, and then a sharp 
turn either one way or the other for five minutes more, when hounds suddenly 
throw up. You jump off your three-parts cooked horse to give him a breather, 
and look round. What is the first thing you see? Why, the old sportsman you 
left at the gorse sitting there quite cool and comfortable, in all probability giving 
the huntsman the tip as to which way the fox has gone, and, what is more galling, 
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perfectly able to describe the whole of the sharp burst and your own particular 
discomfiture at the brook or the rails or the big fence out of the water-meadows, 
“I spotted you, my boy,” the genial old gentleman will say ; “I spotted you, and 
TI said to myself, ‘If he goes at it that pace he'll be down,’ and, by Jove, you were !” 
And then he will chuckle, and you feel you would like to murder him there and 
then, and are only saved by the hounds getting on the line again. 

Even this is not so distracting as the contingent that frequent the centre of the 
hard high road. When, after forty minutes’ hard riding, one turns up just as the 
huntsman is giving the fox to the hounds, with one’s coat covered with mud, one’s 
hat smashed, a painful contusion of the knee, and possibly a stiff shoulder, it is a 
bit rough to hear the road-riders’ accounts of the run, and to be asked by one 
of them why you are so far behind and what you have been doing to yourself, 
when you know as a positive fact that the individual who is questioning you 
has never ridden over a fence, and dare not attempt it to save his life. Yet to 
hear the “highway brigade” talk, any one who did not know them would think 
they were the bruisers of the hunt. It is a bit annoying, when you have had an 
imperial crowner at some fence on the way and shaken yourself up considerably, to 
be told by one of the band in question, ‘Ah, you should have had that fence 
where I did—a bit lower down. I know the place where you came to grief well— 
shocking bad take off—nearly broke my neck there last year.” And all because the 
road happened to run parallel to the said fence, and the disaster was seen from it. 

There is also one other class of hunting-man—save the mark !—who is a most 
intolerable bore. He belongs to the “would an I could” school. Always in the 
way, always looking out for a convenient gap, and generally crossing one at a ticklish 
place just as one has picked the spot where one means to have it. For the most 
part he is well mounted and most immaculately turned out, and he means well. 
Down a big grass field, or over the downs, he is as right as rain; but unfortunately 
he suffers from an incurable disease of the heart, or rather, I should say, his heart 
is not quite in the proper place, and as he nears the fence at the end his pace 
gets slower and slower, and his eyes roam up and down to find a broken rail, an 
open gate, or a very weak spot—a large gap for choice. When he has discovered 
this he at once makes for it, cutting straight across any one unfortunate enough 
to be in his wake, and is absolutely deaf to argument or objurgation. I can well 
remember on one occasion, when two of the soft-hearted ones were funking and 
messing about at really the only practicable place in a big bullfinch, a hard-riding 
farmer, on a big up-standing horse, came sailing down, and, shouting, ‘ Room, 
please!” knocked them both clean over the other side. Before they had had time 
to pick up the pieces, he turned round with a broad grin, said, ‘“‘ That’s the way 
to do it, gentlemen,” and then galloped on. How we did bless that farmer! and 
how angry the two unfortunates were ! 

And this brings me to the backbone of every hunt—viz. the farmer. Without 
his assistance and co-operation where should we be? He sees his fences 
broken and his gates left open with perfect equanimity so long as the hounds 
are running. He can generally ride, and nine times out of ten has a useful 
animal out. He is as keen as mustard, and if they find on his farm, be it in the 
gorse or covert, he is for the time being the proudest man in England. No one 
can tell better than he where the foxes are likely to be, and in these days of 
barbed wire you may lay long odds that on the land of the farmer who hunts it 
is properly flagged. It is what our American cousins call a very cold day for the 
non-sporting farmer who comes into a hunting-country, wires his fences, and 
objects to his land being ridden over. Sooner or later his brother agriculturists 
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will “get at” him, and it generally ends in his retirement to fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

Some years ago there was a Soi-disant farmer—I- think he had been a grocer 
in London—who took a farm in one of the Midland counties, and gave out that 
he was not going to have the hounds over his land breaking his fences and gates 
and doing this, that, and the other. All his fences were wired, and he refused to 
have them flagged. ‘‘I’ll show them what’s what! They ain’t going to fool me 
with their beastly ’unting and dogs and horses and so forth,” was what he said ; 
the result being, that after standing it for three weeks there was a combination of 
young sporting farmers, who met one afternoon in solemn conclave, and the next 
morning there was not a gate or a gate-post left on that man’s farm, and most of 
his wire fencing had disappeared. He “ gassed” a good deal about the law, fetc., 
and what he was going to do, but the end was a speedy migration. No, we 
could not do without the farmers. 

And the ladies—what can I say about them? I am well aware that there are 
men who say that they have no business in the field, that they are all a nuisance 
and in the way; but I don’t agree with that opinion at all. There are many 
women who can and do ride quite as straight and well as any man, and, what is 
more, know just as much, if not more, about the game. I could name ten or 
twelve offhand who cannot be beaten. Why, in heaven’s name, should they not 
hunt? I admit that the woman who cannot ride or look after herself, and who 
only comes out because she thinks it is the proper thing, is a nuisance ; and woe 
betide the unfortunate being who has to pilot her! She will want all the gates 
opened for her, through which she will gallop, much to the discomfort of her 
unlucky swain. She will be worse at a gap than even the “would an I could” 
brigade. More than once during a run she will require her stirrup altered or her 
girths tightened ; and should she be riding a kicker, beware of her in a gateway, 
for she will go near to breaking your leg, and then turn round with a sweet smile 
and say, ‘Oh, I am so sorry! I hope my naughty horse did not hurt you.” You 
have to bear it as best you can, and what makes it worse is that you cannot 
relieve your feelings by letting off a “swear-word.” Such a woman as that is no 
doubt better at home, and should not be allowed by her husband, father, or any 
one in authority to come farther than the meet. But to say that no lady should 
hunt is narrow-minded and absurd. 

One more type and I have finished ; and that is the irrepressible gentleman— 
generally a young one, and often, I am sorry to say, a gallant defender of his 
country—who always, if he can, gets away with the fox before the hounds are out, 
with the inevitable result that he heads him, and then having been duly hauled 
over the coals by the irate Master, tries to make amends by jumping into the 
middle of the pack and laming two or three hounds, if by good luck he does not 
kill one. He will, by himself, off his own bat, go far to ruin any day’s sport ; and 
should he happen to combine with another offender—the somewhat shady horse- 
dealer, who is riding a young ’un for sale—the game is up, and you may as well 
go home. I shall always remember a well-known old huntsman, after two or three 
ineffectual attempts to force his fox out of some osiers, in which he was foiled 
every time by the antics of two young subalterns and a horse-dealer, saying, ‘ Look 
at that blessed trio !—two young Army gents and a ‘horse-coper. How can any 
decent fox face that lot? I wish I could pole-axe the three and send them to the 
kennels, though I don’t suppose hounds would touch ’em.” It was not altogether 
civil, but there was a good deal of truth and justice in his remark. 

A. G. Bacot (“ BaGaTELLeE ”). 
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A CASE OF EAVES-DROPPING. 


IM SHORTHOUSE was the sort of fellow who always made a mess of 
things. Everything with which his hands or mind came into contact 
issued from such contact in an unqualified and irremediable state of mess. 

His college days were a mess: he was twice rusticated. His schooldays were a 
mess: he went to half a dozen, each passing him on to the next with a worse 
character and in a more developed state of mess. His early boyhood was the 
sort of mess that copy-books and dictionaries spell with a big “M,” and _ his 
babyhood—ugh ! was the embodiment of a howling, yowling, screaming mess, 

At the age of forty, however, there came a change in his troubled life, when 
he met a girl with half a million in her own right, who consented to marry him, 
and who very soon succeeded in reducing his most messy existence into a state of 
comparative order and system. 

Certain incidents, important and otherwise, of Jim’s life would never have 
come to be told here but for the fact that in getting into his “messes” and out 
of them again he succeeded in drawing himself into the atmosphere of peculiar 
circumstances and strange happenings. He attracted to his path the curious 
adventures of life as unfailingly as meat attracts flies, and jam wasps. It is to the 
meat and jam of his life, so to speak, that he owes his experiences; his after-life 
was all pudding, which attracts nothing but greedy children. With marriage the 
interest of his life ceased for all but one person, and his path became regular as 
the sun’s instead of erratic as a comet’s. 

The first experience in order of time that he related to me shows that 
somewhere latent behind his disarranged nervous system there lay psychic perceptions 
of an uncommon order. About the age of twenty-two—I think after his second 
rustication—his father’s purse and patience had equally given out, and Jim found 
himself stranded high and dry in a large American city. High and dry! And 
the only clothes that had no holes in them safely in the keeping of his uncle’s 
wardrobe. 

Careful reflection on a bench in one of the city parks led him to the conclusion 
that the only thing to do was to persuade the city editor of one of the daily 
journals that he possessed an observant mind and a ready pen, and that he could 
“do good work for your paper, sir, as a reporter.” This, then, he did, standing 
at a most unnatural angle between the editor and the window to conceal the 
whereabouts of the holes. 

“Guess we'll have to give you a week’s trial,” said the editor, who, ever on 
the look-out for good chance material, took on shoals of men in that way and 
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retained on the average one man per shoal. Anyhow it gave Jim Shorthouse the 
wherewithal to sew up the holes and relieve his uncle’s wardrobe of its burden. 

Then he went to find living quarters; and in this proceeding his unique 
characteristics aiready referred to—what theosophists would call his Karma— 
began unmistakably to assert themselves, for it was in the house he eventually 
selected that this sad tale took place. 

There are no “diggings” in American cities. The alternatives for small 
incomes are grim enough—rooms in a boarding-house where meals are served, or 
in a room-house where no meals are served—not even breakfast. Rich people 





***@uess we'll have to give you a week's trial.’” 


live in palaces, of course, but Jim had nothing to do with “ sich-like.” His horizon 
was bounded with boarding-houses and room-houses ; and, owing to the necessary 
irregularity of his meals and hours, he took the latter. 

It’ was a large, gaunt-looking place in a side street, with dirty windows and a 
creaking iron gate, but the rooms were large, and the one he selected and _ paid 
for in advance was on the top floor. The landlady looked gaunt and dusty 
as the house, and quite as old. Her eyes were green and faded, and her 
features large. 

“Waal,” she twanged with her electrifying Western drawl, “that’s the room, if 
you like it, and that’s the price I said. Now, if you want it, why, just say so; 
and if you don’t, why, it don’t hurt me any.” 
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Jim wanted to shake her, but he feared the clouds of long-accumulated dust 
in her clothes, and as the price and size of the room suited him, he decided 
to take it. 

“Any one else on this floor?” he asked. 

She looked at him queerly out of her faded eyes before she answered. 

“None of my guests ever put such questions to me before,” she said, “ but 
I guess you're different. Why, there’s no one at all but an old gent that’s 


stayed here every bit of five years. He’s over thar,” pointing to the end of the , 
passage. 


“Ah! I see,” said Shorthouse, feebly. ‘So I’m alone up here?” 

“Reckon you are, pretty near,” she twanged out, ending the conversation 
abruptly by turning her back on her new “ guest,” and going slowly and deliberately 
downstairs. > 

The newspaper work kept Shorthouse out most of the night. ‘Three times a 
week he got home at 1 a.m., and three times at 3 am. The room proved 
comfortable enough, and he paid for a second week. His unusual hours had so 
far prevented his meeting any inmates of the house, and not a sound had been 
heard from the “old gent” who shared the floor with him. It seemed a_ very 
quiet house. 

One night, about the middle of the second week, he came home tired after a 
long day’s work. The lamp that usually stood all night in the hall had burned 
itself out, and he had to stumble upstairs in the dark. He made considerable 
noise in doing so, but nobody seemed to be disturbed. The whole house was 
utterly quiet, and probably everybody was asleep. There were no lights under any 
of the doors. All was in darkness. It was after two o'clock. 

After reading some English letters that had come during the day, and dipping 
for a few minutes into a book, he became drowsy and got ready for bed. Just 
as he was about to get in between the sheets, he stopped for a moment and 





listened. There rose in the night, as he did so, the sound of steps somewhere in 
the house below. Listening attentively, he heard that it was somebody coming 
upstairs—a heavy tread, and the owner taking no pains to step quietly. On it 
came up the stairs, tramp, tramp, tramp—evidently the tread of a big man, and 
one in something of a hurry. 

At once thoughts connected somehow with fire and police flashed through Jim’s 
brain, but there were no sounds of voices with the steps, and he reflected in the 
same moment that it could only be the old gentleman keeping late hours and 
tumbling upstairs in the darkness. He was in the act of turning out the gas and 
stepping into bed, when the house resumed its former stillness by the footsteps 
suddenly coming to a dead stop immediately outside his own room. 

With his hand on the gas, Shorthouse paused a moment before turning it out 
to see if the steps would go on again, when he was startled by a loud knocking 
on his door. Instantly, in obedience to a curious and unexplained instinct, he 
turned out the light, leaving himself and the room in total darkness. 

He had scarcely taken a step across the room to open the door, when a voice 
from the other side of the wall, so close it almost sounded in his ear, exclaimed 
in German, “Is that you, father? Come in.” 

The speaker was a man in the next room, and the knocking, after all, had 
not been on his own door, but on that of the adjoining chamber, which he had 
supposed to be vacant. 

Almost before the man in the passage had time to answer in German, “ Let 
me in at once,” Jim heard some one cross the floor and unlock the door, Then 
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it was slammed to with a bang, and there was audible the sound of footsteps 
about the room, and of chairs being drawn up to a table and knocking against 
furniture on the way. The men seemed wholly regardless of their neighbour’s 
comfort, for they made noise enough to waken the dead. 

“Serves me right for taking a room in such a cheap hole,” reflected Jim in 
the darkness. ‘I wonder whom she’s let the room to!” 

The two rooms, the landlady had told him, were originally one. She had put 
up a thin partition—just a row of boards—to increase her income. The doors 
were adjacent, and only separated by the massive upright beam between them. 
When one was opened or shut the other rattled. 

With utter indifference to the comfort of the other sleepers in the house, the 
two Germans had meanwhile commenced to talk both at once and at the top of 
their voices. They talked emphatically, even angrily. The words “ Father” and 
“Otto” were freely used. Shorthouse understood German, but as he _ stood 
listening for the first minute or two, an eaves-dropper in spite of himself, it was 
difficult to make head or tail of the talk, for neither would give way to the other, 
and the jumble of guttural sounds and unfinished sentences was wholly unintelligible. 
Then, very suddenly, both voices dropped together; and, after a moment’s pause, 
the deep tones of one of them, who seemed to be the “ father,” said, with the 
utmost distinctness :— 

“You mean, Otto, that you refuse to get it?” 

There was a sound of some one shuffling in the chair before the answer came. 

“T mean that I don’t know how to get it. It is so much, father. It is “00 
much. A part of it——” 

“A part of it!” cried the other, with an angry oath, “a part of it, when ruin 
and disgrace are already in the house, is worse than useless. If you can get half 
you can get all, you wretched fool. Half-measures only damn all concerned.” 

“You told me last time ” began the other firmly, but was not allowed to 
finish. A succession of horrible oaths drowned his sentence, and the father went 
on, in a voice vibrating with anger :— 

“You know she will give you anything. You have only been married a few 
months. If you ask and give a plausible reason you can get all we want and 
more. You can ask it temporarily. All will be paid back. It will re-establish 
the firm, and she will never know what was done with it. With that amount, Otto, 
you know I can recoup all these terrible losses, and in less than a year all will be 
repaid. But without it... . You must get it, Otto. Hear me, you must. Am I 
to be arrested for the misuse of trust moneys? Is our honoured name to be 
cursed and spat on?” The old man choked and stammered in his anger 
and desperation. 

Shorthouse stood shivering in the darkness and listening in spite of himself. 
The conversation had carried him along with it, and he had been for some reason 
afraid to let his neighbourhood be known. But at this point he realised that he 
had listened too long and that he must inform the two men that they could be 
overheard to every single syllable. So he coughed loudly, and at the same time 
rattled the handle of his door. It seemed to have no effect, for the voices 
continued just as loudly as before, the son protesting and the father growing more 
and more angry. He coughed again persistently, and also contrived purposely in the 
darkness to tumble against the partition, feeling the thin boards yield easily under 
his weight, and making considerable noise in so doing. But the voices went on 
unconcernedly, and louder than ever. Could it be possible they had not heard ? 

By this time Jim was more concerned about his own sleep than the morality 
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of overhearing the private scandals of his neighbours, and he went out into the 
passage and knocked smartly at their door. Instantly, as if by magic, the sounds 
ceased. Everything dropped into utter silence. There was no light under the 
door and not a whisper could be heard within. He knocked again, but received 
no answer. 

“Gentlemen,” he began at length with his lips close to the keyhole, and in 
German, “please do not talk so loud. I can overhear all you say in the next 
room. Besides, it is very late, and I wish to sleep.” 

He paused and listened, but no answer was forthcoming. He turned the 
handle and found the door was locked. Not a sound broke the stillness of the 
night except the faint swish of the wind over the skylight and the creaking of a 
board here and there in the house below. The cold air of a very early morning 
crept down the passage, and made him shiver. ‘The silence of the house began to 
impress him disagreeably. He looked behind him and about him, hoping, and yet 
fearing, that something would break the stillness. The voices still seemed to ring 
on in his ears; but that sudden silence, when he knocked at the door, affected 
him far more unpleasantly than the voices, and put strange thoughts in his brain— 
thoughts he did not like or approve. 

Moving stealthily from the door, he peered over the banisters into the space 
below. It was like a deep vault that might conceal in its shadows anything that 
was not good. It was not difficult to fancy he saw an indistinct moving-to-and-fro 
below him. Was that a figure sitting on the stairs peering up obliquely at him 
out of hideous eyes? Was that a sound of whispering and shuffling down there 
in the dark halls and forsaken landings? Was it something more than the 
inarticulate murmur of the night ? 

The wind made an effort overhead, singing over the skylight, and the door 
behind him rattled and made him start. He turned to go back to his room, and 
the draught closed the door slowly in his face as if there were some one pressing 
against it from the other side. When he pushed it open and went in, a hundred 
shadowy forms seemed to dart swiftly and silently back to their corners and hiding- 
places. But in the adjoining room the sounds had entirely ceased, and Shorthouse 
soon crept into bed, and left the house with its inmates, waking or sleeping, to 
take care of themselves, while he entered the region of dreams and silence. 

Next day, strong in the common sense that the sunlight brings, he determined 
to lodge a complaint against the noisy occupants of the next room and make the 
landlady request them to modify their voices at such late hours of the night and 
morning. But it so happened that she was not to be seen that day, and when 
he returned from the office at midnight it was, of course, too late. 

Looking under the door as he came up to bed he noticed that there was no 
light, and concluded that the Germans were not in. So much the better. He 
went to sleep about one o’clock, fully decided that if they came up later and woke 
him with their horrible noises he would not rest till he had roused the landlady 
and made her reprove them with that authoritative twang, in which every word 
was like the lash of a metallic whip. 

However, there proved to be no need for such drastic measures, for Shorthouse 
slumbered peacefully all night, and his dreams—chiefly of the fields of grain and 
flocks of sheep on the far-away farms of his father’s estate—were permitted to 
run their fanciful course unbroken. 

Two nights later, however, when he came home tired out, after a difficult day, 
and wet and blown about by one of the wickedest storms he had ever seen, his 
dreams—always of the fields and sheep—were not destined to be so undisturbed. 
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He had already dozed off in that delicious glow that follows the removal 
of wet clothes and the immediate snuggling under warm blankets, when his 
consciousness, hovering on the borderland between sleep and waking, was vaguely 
troubled by a sound that rose indistinctly from the depths of the house, and, 
between the gusts of wind and rain, reached his ears with an accompanying sense 
of uneasiness and discomfort. It rose on the night air with some pretence of 
regularity, dying away again in the roar of the wind to reassert itself distantly in 
the deep, brief hushes of the storm. 

For a few minutes Jim’s dreams were coloured only—tinged, as it were, by 
this impression of fear approaching from somewhere insensibly upon him. His 
consciousness, at first, refused to be drawn back from that enchanted region 
where it had wandered, and he did not immediately awaken. But the nature of 
his dreams: changed unpleasantly. He saw the sheep suddenly run huddled 
together, as though frightened by the neighbourhood of an enemy, while the fields 
of waving corn became agitated as though some monster were moving uncouthly 
among the crowded stalks. The sky grew dark, and in his dream an awful sound 
came somewhere from the clouds. It was in reality the sound downstairs growing 
more distinct. 

Shorthouse shifted uneasily across the bed with something like a groan of 
distress. ‘The next minute he awoke, and found himself sitting straight up in bed— 
listening. Was it a nightmare? Had he been dreaming evil dreams, that his 
flesh crawled and the hair stirred on his head ? 

The room was dark and silent, but outside the wind howled dismally and 
drove the rain with repeated assaults against the rattling windows. How nice it 
would be—the thought flashed through his mind—if all winds, like the west 
wind, went down with the sun! ‘They made such fiendish noises at night, like 
the crying of angry voices. In the daytime they had such a different sound. 
If only 

Hark! It was no dream after all, for the sound was momentarily growing 
louder, and its cause was coming up the stairs. He found himself speculating 
feebly what this cause might be, but the sound was still too indistinct to enable 
him to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

The voice of a church clock striking two made itself heard above the wind. 
It was just about the hour when the Germans had commenced their performance 
three nights before. Shorthouse made up his mind that if they began it again he 
would not put up with it for very long. Yet he was already horribly conscious of 
the difficulty he would have of getting out of bed. The clothes were so warm 
and comforting against his back. ‘The sound, still steadily coming nearer, had by 
this time become differentiated from the confused clamour of the elements, and 
had resolved itself into the footsteps of one or more persons. 

“The Germans, hang ’em!” thought Jim. “ But what on earth is the matter 





with me? I never felt so queer in all my life.” 


He was trembling all over, and felt as cold as though he were in a freezing 
atmosphere. His nerves were steady enough, and he felt no diminution of physical 
courage, but he was conscious of a curious sense of malaise and _ trepidation, 
such as even the most vigorous men have been known to experience when in the 
first grip of some horrible and deadly disease. As the footsteps approached this 
feeling of weakness increased. He felt a strange lassitude creeping over him, a 
sort of exhaustion, accompanied by a growing numbness in the extremities, and a 
sensation of dreaminess in the head, as if perhaps the consciousness were leaving 
its accustomed seat in the brain and preparing to act on another plane. Yet, 
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strange to say, as the vitality was slowly withdrawn from his body, his senses 
seemed to grow more acute. 

Meanwhile the steps were already on the landing at the top of the stairs, and 
Shorthouse, still sitting upright in bed, heard a heavy body brush past his door 
and along the wall outside, and almost immediately afterwards, the loud knocking 
of some one’s knuckles on the door of the adjoining room. 

Instantly, though so far not a sound had proceeded from within, he heard, 
through the thin partition, a chair pushed back and a man quickly cross the 
floor and open the door. 

* Ah! it’s you,” he heard in the son’s voice. Had the fellow, then, been sitting 
silently in there all this time, waiting for his father’s arrival? ‘To Shorthouse it came 
not as a pleasant reflection by any means. 

There was no answer to this dubious greeting, but the door was closed quietly, 
and then there was a sound as if a bag or parcel had been thrown on a wooden 
table and had slid some distance across it before stopping. 

“What’s that?” asked the son, with anxiety in his tone. 

“You may know before I go,” returned the other gruffly. Indeed his voice was 
more than gruff: it betrayed ill-suppressed passion. 

Shorthouse was conscious of a strong desire to stop the conversation before it 
proceeded any further, but somehow or other his will was not equal to the task, and 
he could not get out of bed. The conversation went on, every tone and inflexion 
distinctly audible above the noise of the storm. 

In a low voice the father continued. Jim missed some of the words at the 
beginning of the sentence. It ended with: “ .. . but now they’ve all left, and I’ve 
managed to get up to you. You know what I’ve come for.” . There was distinct 
menace in his tone. 

“Yes,” returned the other; “I have been waiting.” 

“ And the money?” asked the father impatiently. 

No answer. 

“You’ve had three days to get it in, and I’ve contrived to stave off the worst 
so far—but to-morrow is the end.” 

No answer. 

“Speak, Otto! What have you got for me? Speak, my son; for God’s sake, 
tell me.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the old man’s vibrating accents 
seemed to echo through the rooms. ‘Then came in a low voice the answer: 

“T have nothing.” 

“Otto!” cried the other with passion, “ nothing ! ” 

“TI can get nothing,” came almost in a whisper. 

“You lie!” cried the other, in a half-stifled voice. “I swear you lie. Give 
me the money.” 

A chair was heard scraping along the floor. Evidently the men had been sitting 
over the table, and one of them had risen. Shorthouse heard the bag or parcel 
drawn across the table, and then a step as if one of the men was crossing to the door. 

“Father, what’s in that? I must know,” said Otto, with the first signs of 
determination in his voice. There must have been an effort on the son’s part 
to gain possession of the parcel in question, and on the father’s to retain it, for 
between them it fell to the ground. A curious rattle followed its contact with the 
floor. Instantly there were sounds of a scuffle. The men were struggling for 
the possession of the box. The elder man with oaths, and _ blasphemous 
imprecations, the other with short gasps that betokened the strength of his efforts. 
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It was of short duration, and the younger man had evidently won, for a minute 
later was heard his angry exclamation. 

“T knew it. Her jewels! You scoundrel, you shall never have them. It is 
a crime.” 

The elder man uttered a short, guttural laugh, which froze Jim’s blood and 
made his skin creep. No word was spoken, and for the space of ten seconds 
there was a living silence. ‘Then the air trembled with the sound of a thud, 
followed immediately by a groan and the crash of a heavy body falling over on to 
the table. A second later there was a lurching from the table on to the floor and 
against the partition that separated the rooms. The bed quivered an instant at the 
shock, but the unholy spell was lifted from his soul and Jim Shorthouse sprang 
out of bed and across the floor in a single bound. He knew that ghastly murder 
had been done—the murder by a father of his son. 

With shaking fingers but a determined heart he lit the gas, and the first thing 
in which his eyes corroborated the evidence of his ears was the horrifying detail 
that the lower portion of the partition bulged unnaturally into his room. The 
glaring paper with which it was covered had cracked under the tension and the 
boards beneath it bent inwards towards him. What hideous load was behind them, 
he shuddered to think. 

All this he saw in less than a second. Since the final lurch against the wall 
not a sound had proceeded from the room, not even a groan or a footstep. All 
was still but the howl of the wind, which to his ears had in it a note of 
triumphant horror. t 

Shorthouse was in the act of leaving the room to rouse the house and send for 
the police—in fact his hand was already on the door-knob—when something in the 
room arrested his attention. Out of the corner of his eyes he thought he caught 
sight of something moving. He was sure of it, and turning his eyes in the 
direction, he found he was not mistaken. 

Something was creeping slowly towards him along the floor. It was something 
dark and serpentine in shape, and it came from the place where the partition 
bulged. He stooped down to examine it with feelings of intense horror and 
repugnance, and he discovered that it was moving toward him from the ofher side 
of the wall. His eyes were fascinated, and for the moment he was unable to 
move. Silently, slowly, from side to side like a thick worm, it crawled forward 
into the room beneath his frightened eyes, until at length he could stand it no 
longer and stretched out his arm to touch it. But at the instant of contact he 
withdrew his hand with a suppressed scream. It was sluggish—and it was warm | 
and he saw that his fingers were stained with living crimson. 

A second more, and Shorthouse was out in the passage with his hand on the 
door of the next room. It was locked. He plunged forward with all his weight 
against it, and, the lock giving way, he fell headlong into a room that was pitch 
dark and very cold. In a moment he was on his feet again and trying to 
penetrate the blackness. Not a sound, not a movement. Not even the sense of 
a presence. It was empty, miserably empty! 

Across the room he could trace the outline of a window with rain streaming 
down the outside, and the blurred lights of the city beyond. But the room was 
empty, appallingly empty ;—and so still. He stood there, cold as ice, staring, 





shivering, listening. Suddenly there was a step behind him and a light flashed 
into the room, and when he turned quickly with his arm up as if to ward off a 
terrific blow he found himself face to face with the landlady. Instantly the 
reaction began to set in. 
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““*Waal?' she drawled, ‘guess you couldn't sleep.'” 


It was nearly three o’clock in the morning, and he was standing there with 
bare feet and striped pyjamas in a small room, which in the merciful light he 
perceived to be absolutely empty, carpetless, and without a stick of furniture, or 
even a window-blind. ‘There he stood staring at the disagreeable landlady. And 
there she stood too, staring and silent, in a black wrapper, her head almost bald, 
her face white as chalk, shading a _ sputtering candle with one bony hand and 
peering over it at him with her blinking green eyes. She looked positively hideous. 

“Waal?” she drawled at length, “I heard yer right enough. Guess you 
couldn’t sleep! Or just prowlin’ round a bit—is that it?” 

The empty room, the absence of all traces of the recent tragedy, the silence, 
the hour, his striped pyjamas and bare feet—everything together combined to 
deprive hin momentarily of speech. He stared at her blankly without a word. 

“Waal?” clanked the awful voice. 

“My dear woman,” he burst out finally, “there’s been something awful— 
So far his desperation took him, but no farther. He positively stuck at the 


substantive. 
“Oh! there hasn’t been nothin’,” she said slowly, still peering at him. “I 
reckon you’ve only seen and heard what the others did. I never can keep folks 


on this floor long. Most of ’em catch on sooner or later—that is, the ones that’s 
kind of quick and sensitive. Only you being an Englishman I thought you 
wouldn’t mind. Nothin’ really happens; it’s only thinkin’ like.” 
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Shorthouse was beside himself. He felt ready to pick her up and drop her 
over the banisters, candle and all. 

“Took there,” he said, pointing at her within an inch of her blinking eyes 
with the fingers that had touched the oozing blood: “look there, my good 
woman. Is that only thinking?” 

She stared a minute, as if not knowing what he meant. 

“T guess so,” she said at length. 

He followed her eyes, and to his amazement saw that his fingers were as white 
as usual, and quite free from the awful stain that had been there ten minutes 
before. ‘There was no sign of blood. No amount of staring could bring it back. 
Had he gone out of his mind? Had his eyes and ears played such tricks with 
him? Had his senses become false and perverted? He dashed past the landlady, 
out into the passage, and gained his own room in a couple of strides. Whew!. .. 
the partition no longer bulged. The paper was not torn. There was no creeping, 
crawling thing on the faded old carpet. 

“Tt’s all over now,” drawled the: metallic voice behind him. “I’m goin’ to 
bed again.” 

He turned and saw the landlady slowly going downstairs again, still shading 
the candle with her hand and peering up at him from time to time as she moved. 
A black, ugly, unwholesome object, he thought, as she disappeared into the 
darkness below, and the last flicker of her candle threw a queer-shaped shadow 
along the wall and over the ceiling. 

Without hesitating a moment, Shorthouse threw himself into his clothes and 
went out of the house. He preferred the storm to the horrors of that top floor, 
and he walked the streets till daylight. In the evening he told the landlady he 
would leave next day, in spite of her assurances that nothing more would happen. 

“Tt never comes back,” she said—‘ that is, not after he’s killed.” 

Shorthouse gasped. 

“You gave me a lot for my money,” he growled. 

“Waal, it aren’t my show,” she drawled. “I’m no spirit medium. You takes 
chances. Some’ll sleep right along and never hear nothin’. Others, like yourself, 
are different and get the whole thing.” 

“Who's the old gentleman ?—does he hear it?” asked Jim. 

“'There’s no old gentleman at all,” she answered coolly. “I just told you that 
to make you feel easy like in case you did hear anythin’. You were all alone on 
the floor.” 

“Say now,” she went on, after a pause in which Shorthouse could think of 
nothing to say but unpublishable things,—-“ Say now, do tell, did you feel sort of 
cold when the show was on, sort of tired and weak, I mean, as if you might be 
going to die?” 

“ How can I say?” he answered savagely ; “ what I felt God only knows.” 

“Waal, but He won’t tell,” she drawled out. “Only I was wonderin’ how 
you really did feel, because the man who had that room last was found one 
morning in bed ? 

“In bed?” 





“He was dead. He was the one before you. Oh! You don’t need to get 
rattled so. You're all right. And it all really happened, they do say. This house 
used to be a private residence some twenty-five years ago, and a German family 
of the name of Steinhardt lived here. They had a big business in Wall Street, and 
stood ’way up in things.” 

“Ah!” said her listener. 
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“Oh yes, they did, right at the top, till one fine day it all bust and the old 
man skipped with the boodle——” 

“Skipped with the boodle?” 

“That’s so,” she said; “‘got clear away with all the money, and the son was 
found dead in his house, committed soocide it was thought. ‘Though there was 
some as said he couldn’t have stabbed himself and fallen in that position. ‘They 
suid he was murdered. The father died in prison. ‘They tried to fasten the 
murder on him, but there was no motive, or no evidence, or no somethin’. I 





forget now.” 

“Very pretty,” said Shorthouse. 

“T’ll show you somethin’ mighty queer anyways,” she drawled, “if you'll come 
upstairs a minute. I’ve heard the steps and voices lots of times ; they don’t pheaze 
me any. I’d just as lief hear so many dogs barkin’. You'll find the whole story 
in the newspapers if you look it up—not what goes on here, but the story of the 
Germans. My house would be ruined if they told all, and I’d sue for damages.” 

They reached the bedroom, and the woman went in and pulled up the edge 
of the carpet where Shorthouse had seen the blood soaking in the previous night. 

“Look thar, if you feel like it,” said the old hag. Stooping down, he saw a 
dark, dull stain in the boards that corresponded exactly to the shape and _ position 
of the blood as he had seen it. 

That night he slept in a hotel, and the following day sought new quarters. In 
the newspapers on file in his office after a long search he found twenty years back 
the detailed story, substantially as the woman had said, of Steinhardt & Co.’s 
failure, the absconding and subsequent arrest of the senior partner, and the suicide, 
or murder, of his son Otto. The landlady’s room-house had formerly been their 


? 


private residence. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
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“GOD OF OUR FATHERS,” OR BARTY’S LAMP. 


R. WALTER COLLIER, travelling from the town of Linford to the 
village of Bradley, is in danger of losing his way and his temper 
simultaneously. The former has been long and tedious, the latter 

threatens to become correspondingly short. 

He had left the town early on an October afternoon, anticipating with delight 
a walk of fifteen miles. His way lay over moors, still bright with heather, and 
through pine woods where the fallen cones and twigs made a crisp carpet for the 
feet. The raw cold of the autumn evening clings round him like a damp sheet. 
A large bump of locality and a larger one of determination eventually rescue him 
from what might have become a deplorable situation. The last wood has been 
skirted, the last hill traversed, when doubt again arrests his footsteps. The sorry 
experience bought by error might have been his, had it not been for the fact that 
above the sea of doubt and difficulty there arises a star—a beacon—rosy and 
inviting, which points out the way. 

This is by no means the first time that Bartimzeus Heather has fulfilled the 
mission for which he firmly believes that he was created, and his window-light 
has acted as a guiding star to the benighted traveller. His cottage, in so far as 
is possible to so lowly an edifice, dominates the entrance to the village. Its low 
thatched roof and modest dimensions would pass unnoticed in the gloom, were it 
not for the lamp burning behind the red blind in the little window, that gives out 
a friendly inviting stare into the darkness beyond—the “oi” of the village, as 
Barty proudly calls it. 

Mr. Heather’s day is composed of two solemn functions—the lighting of the 
lamp and his evening prayer. The minor details as to wherewithal he shall be fed 
and clothed do not trouble him. His cottage is his own, left to him by his late 
master with an income of £5 per annum. An occasional shilling is added to this 
munificence by the toil of Barty’s crippled limbs, twisted and gnarled like the 
trunks of some trees, by rheumatism. He tries to cover the lack of proficiency in 
his labour by the superfluity of time devoted to it. Uninfluented by any eight 
hours’ bill, his conscience sternly exacts full ten hours of toil, no matter how much 
the pain of his sapless bones may plead for an earlier respite. 

But he is fully conscious that his lot is not without its ameliorations. Pains 
may be prolific and luxuries few, but prayers are cheap and his circumstances are 
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“The ‘oi' of the village.’ 


never so straitened but that the ‘‘oi of the village” sheds a rosy radiance 
without, and a genial warmth within the little cottage. 

So that Mr. Walter Collier, having recovered way and temper, unconsciously 
confers an obligation on him by knocking at the cottage door, with a view to 
further guidance. “So sorry to trouble you,” he says in a clear, hearty voice, 
“but I have lost my way coming from Linford, and should never have found it 


again had it not been for your red light. I conclude that this is Bradley ; and if 


so, could you direct me to ‘The Limes,’ my sister, Miss Collier’s house ? ” 

“Could I direck ye? Could I find me way there if I was a mole? Couldn't 
I just!” 

Mr. Heather’s tone is charged with causticness, then assumes a softer key. 
“ And so you be Miss Jeannie’s brother—our Miss Jeannie ?” 

“Yes, your Miss Jeannie, as you call her,” says Mr. Collier, amused. Fully 
alive to his sister’s virtues, he is not over-fond of her society; in their separate 
persons Christianity and agnosticism wage a deathless feud, and his visits are 
prompted by duty, not inclination. 

“You seem very comfortable here,” he says, advancing towards the _fireless 
hearth. He looks around him, and the remark savours of satire. 

The room contains a bedstead, ramshackle in appearance and of doubtful 
solidity, covered with a patchwork quilt. Near it stands a small table, with a 
well-tthumbed Bible upon it. The floor is guiltless of carpet, except for the 
narrow strip placed across the hearth. Over the high narrow mantelshelf hangs 
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a fair engraving of the “Ecce Homo,” and lower to one side is a faded 
daguerreotype of a woman. Barty is of a confiding nature, and not given to 
reserve. His garrulity speedily enlightens Mr. Collier as to his antecedents, his 
locus standi, his means of support, visible and otherwise. It is true that in the 
course of his narration Barty makes one or two references to “his Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and comments with reverent wonder on the fact that He had condescended 
to die for the more particular salvation of himself, Bartimaeus Heather. 

And here Mr. Collier thinks he recognises the stock-in-trade sentiments of 
cant, and feels a momentary want of sympathy with the speaker. Indeed, when 
the latter affirms seriously that the vacant chair opposite him is usually occupied 
by the Man of Sorrows, Mr. Collier is almost tempted to smile. 

To avert a like catastrophe a change is effected in the conversation. 

“Your mother?” he asks, interrogatively, indicating the daguerreotype. 

“ Noa,” and Barty’s voice takes a minor key. ‘“ Noa, she be my young woman 
—leastways she was—but the Lord Jesus took her,” he adds in an aside. “We 
kep’ company some ten year, and just when the time come as we was to ’ave 
been married, the Lord Jesus took ’er to Imself! It’s me as ought to be proud 
as ’E wanted her—and so I am, and grateful too ; but,” and the old man’s glance 
rests on the empty chair before him, “it’s kep’ me a bit lonesome—that’s all.” 

“And didn’t you find any other woman to fill her place?” asks Mr. Collier, 
scarcely able to accept this evidence of constancy in a nineteenth-century world. 

Bartimeus gives him a look, and he feels suddenly small and mean, and 
inclined to go on all fours. 

“‘She’s waiting for me up above, with the Lord Jesus,” goes on the old man. 
“Do you think she’d put up with another woman? Noa, I must keep faith 
with her. It’s lonesome at times—that’s so; but I’ve got the Lord Christ, and He 
won't leave me.” 

At this juncture Mr. Collier takes up his hat preparatory to making a move. 
To a man whose reason has been cultivated at the expense of most of his native 
beliefs, this dogged faith in, this servile submission to, an unknown God on the 
part of an ignorant old fanatic, rouse in him a feeling almost of indignation. 
He could shake Mr. Heather in every bone of his crippled body for this 
blind dependence on a fictitious Spirit, which makes him ready to accept all the 
ills of life as gifts at His hands. Why cannot he be brought to see that he 
is only a unit in the scheme of the Universe, and subject to naught but its 
unalterable laws ? 

“ Well, thank ye kindly, sir, for coming, and I hope I'll see you again. I'll 
not forget to thank the Lord Jesus for sending of ye. It was like the likes of “Im 
to think of a poor lonely old man,” is Barty’s parting speech, and Mr. Collier, 
admitting no such agency in his comings and goings, strides on into the dark with 
an unwarrantable sense of irritation. 

Over the breakfast table at ‘The Limes” on the following morning, Mr. Collier 
touches on the subject of his sister’s protégé. He announces his intention of 
going to see him, and of ameliorating, to some extent, his physical condition. 

“Yes, go to see him by all means,” acquiesces Miss Jeannie-—“ make him a few 
presents, if you will—but do both in moderation. Remember that Barty’s lot 
cannot be materially altered for good: it would be unkind to let him realise his 
wants. And above all things, Walter, do not interfere with his belief. You have 
much of this world’s good—Barty has nothing but his faith in one to come.” 

Mr. Collier reluctantly admits the force of his sister's remarks, and for ‘the first 
week of his stay in Bradley his philanthropic efforts are of a temperate character. 
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Later they become more indiscriminate and more profuse. To a man of genial, 
generous, essentially human disposition, there is considerable temptation to scatter 
freely : the sowing is so easy—the harvest so rich. And so a new era seems to dawn 
for Mr. Bartimzus Heather; and, fearful lest the pomp of wealth should possess 
his spirit, he prays continuously that pride shall not overtake and prove his ruin. 

“Tf my Mary Ann could only see me now!” ‘The sad tone then gives way to 
one of lively self-reproach. “ But there—it’s like my hungratitude,—because I’ve 
got so much, I wants more. I’m a grab-all, that’s what I am!” 

It is not only with blankets and beef, quilts for his bed, cushions for his chairs, 
that Mr. Collier makes life assume roseate hues for his poorer brother: he introduces 
into it an element to which it has been hitherto unknown—companionship. Mr. 
Heather learns to look for his coming as for the light of day. The cottage 
presents often an appearance of cosy comfort when the young and the old man 
may be seen seated on either side of the hearth. The fire burns brightly in the 
hitherto empty grate, and the smoke from their two pipes gives, even to silence, a 
sense of companionship. 

And when Mr. Collier speaks, then there opens to Barty a vista more wonderful 
than fairyland to a child’s mind. Tales of adventure, of fact, of fiction, stirring, 
humorous, pathetic—all these come easily from the younger man’s lips, presented 
in words so simple that they reach the old man’s heart. 

Miss Jeannie is the one unsympathetic recipient of Barty’s eulogiums on_ his 
new friend; she persistently discounts them. 

“He be a wonderful man, your brother, miss,” says old Heather for the 
twentieth time in the course of half an hour. ‘To think of all he knows, why, 
it makes my poor brain skirl, that it do! There’s nothing that he don’t know, 
as far as I can see.” 

“There is some knowledge he had far better be without,” says Miss Jeannie 
coldly, but the enigmatic words convey nothing to Barty but mystification. ‘Then 
follows the solution of the enigma ! 

Really Mr. Collier’s intentions are excellent; the one idea of his intercourse 
with Barty is philanthropical. He is honest in his determination not to attempt 
in any way to shake the old man’s beliefs. Mr. Bartimaeus Heather, impressed 
above all things with the infallibility of his friend’s judgment, naturally desires to 
consult it on subjects of primary importance to himself. He yearns for further 
confirmation from his lips of the truths which form the fabric of his own life, as 
men and women demand the constant reiteration of a love which they know to 
be unalterably theirs. He is unconscious that he is digging his own pit, and 
he speaks shyly of a subject which embodies all he knows of sentiment. His 
new-found friend is leaving shortly, and he realises that the present is the only 
opportunity he will have of hearing the truth from his lips. 

“So ye be leaving to-morrow, sir?” says the old man, “and it’s me will be real 
sorry to lose you. Ah! but the Lord was good to put it into your heart to 
come. I thank Him for it every night, I do—and asks a blessing on you, that I 
do—for your goodness to an old man.” 

‘*Thanks, Barty,” says Mr. Collier, touched by the intention. 

“And may I ask one favour of ye, sir, before you go?” 

“Why, certainly!” Mr. Collier hopes it will take some tangible form. 


“It be”—and Barty’s voice sinks low and sounds like an appeal—‘‘it be that 
you should name me in your prayers.” 

“Why, I never say any!” The words are scarcely spoken when Mr. Collier 
sees his mistake and regrets it. 
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“** But aren't ye afeard ?’” 


Barty’s eyes-—once clear and blue, now dim with the haze of coming 
dissolution—fix themselves upon him with a look almost of horror; then perplexity 
fills them. 

“T haven’t heard ye aright, sir,” he says, in an indistinct, tremulous tone,—“‘ ye 
cannot mean it! Can ye rest in yer bed at nights and get up the morning without 
a word with the Lord Jesus?” 


“T can—I do!” Mr. Collier having made a mistake intends to abide by it. 

“But aren’t ye afeard?” Mr. Heather’s voice is suggestive in its uncannyness. 

“ Afraid—what of, Barty?” 

“Why, that the Lord may forget you,—that when you come to the end of 
your life here there may be no place for you in Heaven above.” 

Mr. Collier resents being interrogated. ‘Perhaps I might be, did I believe 
there was such a place.” 
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The old man solemnly regards him for a moment, and his next question is 
uttered in a hoarse whisper. 

“But the Lord Jesus died to save you, sir, as well as me, so that we might 
both go to His Heaven. ‘I go to prepare a place for you,’” Barty says, laying 
his withered hand on the Book from which he quotes, 

Mr. Collier preserves a stolid silence. He does not wish to be drawn into a 
controversy, but he will not give the lie to his own convictions. 

Somehow the silence affects the old man more strongly than speech. There is 
a nervous trembling in his limbs, a subdued fire in his eyes, a world of eager 
excitement in his voice, as he puts his last question. Hitherto Barty has never 
been suspected of oratorical eloquence. 

“You have larnin’, sir, and have read so many wonderful books, and you 
cannot fail to have larned more about the Lord Jesus than a poor ignorant old 
man like myself, with nothing to help him but his praying. Tell me, sir, that you 
believe as He died for you and me, and that He was the Son of God.” 

Mr. Collier rises from his chair, knocks out the ashes of his pipe against the 
bars of the grate, and takes Barty’s hand. 

“T am sorry,” he says, “that you should ask me these things, Barty, because 
I would far rather not talk about them to you. The very learning which you 
speak about is probably the reason why we think differently. But, believe me, 
that your ignorant belief brings you greater happiness than all my enlightenment 
brings me.” 

He takes the old man’s hand, presses a crown into it, utters a few words of 
farewell, and is gone. 

Barty sits still in his chair and gazes vacantly into the embers. There is no 
sound in the little room beyond his breathing—then the crown-piece slips from 
his hand, and, rolling on to the stones, rouses him with a start. 

“* Your hignorant belief,’” he repeats to himself, slowly and with meaning. 

Still he does not move. The embers die out—the “oi of the village” 
low and dim, and the air of the room becomes chilled. Sharp twinges of 
rheumatism pass through his crippled limbs. Then he rouses himself, but with 
difficulty, and looks around him. An empty hearth, a lamp slowly going out, 
chill in all his limbs, and in his soul a sense of black desolation. 

Mechanically he turns towards the “ Ecce Homo,” placing his chair so that he 
may use it to kneel upon, and attempts to mutter his evening prayer. But Barty’s 
head is confused,—the familiar words do not come easily,—the only distinct idea 
present to his mind is that there is no one to hear him. 

His eyes dimly discern the outline of Mary Jane’s daguerreotype. Always had 
the sight of that picture brought with it a sense of companionship to the lonely 
old man. Mary Jane, though far, seemed near. To his imagination she stood 
often beside him—her garments were white, her homely brows encircled by a 
crown, in her hands she bore a harp. Barty had no ear for music, but the 
chords swept by Mary Jane across her harp lingered often in his ears as the 
sweetest earthly music. 

But to-night, where is she? He has been able only to think of her as in 
Heaven! If there is no Heaven, then there is no Mary Jane. Is he alone? 

The old man, who has hitherto known no fear, is seized with a_ great 
apprehension. The blackened embers, the low burning lamp, the wind whistling 


burns 


round the corners of the cottage, heighten the sense of desolation. He trembles 
in every limb; he is indeed alone! 
And his mind, half torpid through cold and fear, is roused to an unusual 
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keenness of reasoning power. He seems suddenly awakened to a sense of the 
barrenness of his days. 

Grateful always for what he has deemed his blessings, he now realises that 
they do not exist. The mind that created has destroyed them. The pains in his 
limbs sear him like red-hot irons; they no longer are the road on which he 
follows in the bleeding footsteps of One more worthy,—and who calls him friend. 
His hearth is desolate. The wife of his youth, the Saviour of his old age, no 
longer fill it with comforting companionship. If he speaks there is none to hear 
and none to answer. Alone in life, he must be alone in death. Death—what 
does that mean ? 

The old man’s eyes dilate with dread,—there comes into them the hunted look 
of an animal at bay. If death is not the gate to Heaven, and there is no Lord 
to save, perhaps the devil 

“The devil,” he articulates thickly, and he peers into the shadows—then 
shudderingly recoils and retreats into the farthest corner of the room. 

Everything seems to inflame his distorted fancy. The wind causes mysterious 
noises in the beams and rafters of the cottage, it sighs weirdly through the pine- 
trees, and circles round the little dwelling with whistling moans. The lamp has 
burned to its lowest ebb, and is giving vent to the flickering sputters which betoken 
its final extinction. 








To Barty, whose mind is strung to the highest tension, the room seems peopled 
with the denizens of hell. ‘They crowd round him, jeer at him, mock him; and 
all they say is: “ Alone, alone, alone!” 

He tries to push them from him, he wrestles with them,—he suffocates. A 
cold hand is laid upon his heart, the blood rushes to his head and eyes. 

Then again the wind, shrieking, rattles at the door and window of the cottage. 
The lamp gives its last upward flicker and dies out, and in the darkness is heard 
the old man’s voice raised in one long cry, as he falls to the ground—“ Lord 


Jesus !” 


The shadows have again fallen, when on the following evening Mr. Walter 
Collier leaves Bradley. 

He turns for a last look at the little village before taking the bend in the 
road which will hide it from view. To all intents and purposes it presents the 
same appearance ; with one exception—the “oi of the village” no longer winks a 
rosy welcome. 

For Barty’s lamp has gone out. 

ETHEL MARRYAT, 








M* casement op’ning, 


Love espied 


All garland-decked, as tho’ he came 
to woo ; 

Who, when I bade him enter, thus 
replied : 

‘‘Nay, if I come then Sorrow enters 
too.’’ 

‘Sweet Love! what care I so 

you come?” I cried: 
**] fear not Sorrow while you 


with me bide.’’ 











Thus many days beneath my 
humble roof, 
Hath Sorrow found a home 
for Love’s sweet sake, 
And ever have I borne her stern 
reproof 
All uncomplaining tho’ my heart 


should break ; 


But now, alas! Sweet Love 


hath flown away, 
And _ Sorrow still stays 


on. Alack-aday ! 


G. E. Farrow. 


















**Find earth where grows no weed, 
And you may find a heart where no error grows. 
KNOWLEs. 


WELL remember my first sight of my stepson 
—and my first impressions of him—which were 
the reverse of favourable. To tell the truth, 
I took an instinctive dislike to the spoilt-looking child as he stood opposite me, 
eyeing me boldly from under his curly, falling hair. 

This was my stepson. The child’s mother was the idol of my life. I had 
loved her hopelessly for years, and at last, through a train of utterly unlooked-for 
events, she became my wife. This meeting with her child, I must own, was a 
shock to me. Framed by the wide fireplace of the home which was his inheritance, 
I saw him first, looking like the Prince Charming of a child’s fairy book. Great 
logs of wood were flung on the fire, and the flames leaped up like saffron in the 
frosty air. The white bearskin rug on which we stood completed the picture of 
English beauty framed in English comfort. 

There were only three of us there then—Farrington, myself and Victoria. It 
is hard for me to describe her well, as I have never yet observed her with an 
outsider’s eye. There was something in her face of moonlight and of dreams— 
something evanescent, subtle and intangible, so that even while I held her in my 
arms she often hardly seemed to belong to me. She now drew her boy towards me, 
and I held out my hand, forcing a smile to my lips, which I expect seemed a 
trifle unnatural. The child looked up at me earnestly for a moment or two, and 
then he spoke. 

“TI shan’t say father,” he said, in his clear treble voice. “You are ugly and 
black, and nurse says you’ll beat me.” 

“Does she indeed? ‘Then I suppose you are afraid of me?” 

“ Afraid !” said my stepson, throwing at me what was very much like a look of 
contempt, and leaning against his mother’s knee ; ‘‘I don’t know anything about ¢hat¢.” 

“ Are you not afraid of being beaten ?” 

“No! Id hit you back again.” 

“Then if you and I were to fight, which do you think would win?” 

This question sobered him a little. His curved lips straightened. 

“You are very big,” he said reluctantly. “Perhaps it would be you.” 

“Yes! It would certainly be me,” I replied, smiling tentatively in spite of 
myself. ‘Now listen to me, Farrington,” and, taking his hand, I drew him from 
his mother and towards myself. “I do not think I shall ever beat you, but you 
must obey me all the same.” 

“Obey ?” said the spoiled child reflectively, for the sound of the word was new 
to him. 

“Yes! Do you see my dog Juno?” I pointed as I spoke to a big New- 
foundland, who lay across the bearskin rug. ‘If I whistle to her she comes at once. 
She does not loiter about at first and then come. That is what it means to obey.” 
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“Tt means to do as you say,” said little Lord Farrington, reflectively. “I 
don’t think I shall like that,” he added frankly. 

“You will have to do it,” I said. 

My wife had looked uneasy during this conversation, and now, putting out her 
jewelled hand, she parted Farrington’s hair and drew him lovingly towards her. 

The boy looked up at her. “What shall I call him?” he said. ‘Tell me, 
Mammy.” 

I waited anxiously for my wife’s answer, as the difficulties would be increased 
ten-fold if she were not of my way of thinking. 

‘Call him Father,” she half whispered ; and my heart lightened as I heard the 
low-toned command. 

A cloud came over Farrington’s brow, but after a moment he looked me in 
the face. ‘I have altered my mind,” he said; “I shad/ call you Father now.” 

“Then you shall be my son,” I said, and I bent down and kissed his 
yellow hair. 

The kiss was returned, but it was by Victoria. “Thank you, Edward,” she 
said ; and then in my ear she added—‘“ Promise me not to be harsh with him, 
darling, for it is the only thing I could never forgive.” 

* * * * * * * 

Ten days later it was the same story. 

“You must be gentle with him, Edward,” she said, almost passionately. 
“Remember that my life is bound up in his. Remember, too, that he is only 
seven. Why, he is a mere baby!” 

I answered her soothingly. Although the vagaries of the baby had in the last 
ten days been such as might have originated with an imp of Satan, and although 
I had firmly fixed in my own mind the object of conquering him with as little 
delay as possible, still I temporised. 

“Am I likely to be too hard on anything that belongs to you?” I said, 
drawing her into my arms. “But he must be curbed, darling; he is altogether 
spoilt and absolutely unruly.” 

Victoria sighed restlessly. ‘Oh, I do not deny it, Edward,” she answered, 
withdrawing herself from my arms, “but you are too hard.” 

“Hard?” 

“Yes! hard,” she repeated. “All the tenderness you have in your nature 
seems only given to me.” 

I turned away after this reproach, pondering; but on examination of myself 
I found Victoria did me less than justice on this matter, for before very long 
Farrington began to creep into my heart slowly but surely, and although [I still 
corrected him from time to time, it was as absolutely for his own good as though 
he had been my own son. I easily mastered him in time, for I was accustomed by 
nature to rule, and children are quick to feel the subtle influence of character. 

One day the quick event came which has made me the lonely man I am. 

I taught Farrington to ride. He was, I discovered, terribly nervous and timid, 
and required a great deal of mingled firmness and persuasion to make him mount 
at all. I had been on this particular morning arguing with him and coaxing him for 
nearly half an hour. Every now and then he agreed to get up, but when drawn 
near the horse he began a kind of wailing cry—“No, father—no, father—no, 
father!” and I did not like to force him. After about half an hour of this sort of 
thing, interspersed with all sorts of coaxing and promises, I heard Victoria’s step. 
I saw at once by her face that she thought I had been cruel, and the injustice 
roused an angry devil in me. 
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“Get up, sir, this instant!” I exclaimed, turning suddenly on the terrified boy. 

He made absolutely no resistance beyond one imploring look, and allowed me 
to mount him safely. Part of the lesson, I led him with the leading rein; and 
towards the end of the lesson, I cantered the pony round, holding him by a long 
rein used by grooms in exercising. During this part of the performance, 
Farrington, who lost his head when the pony, becoming excited, broke into a 
gallop, between terror and clumsiness was thrown. It appeared to be a perfectly 
simple fall, and although I regretted it owing to his nervousness, it is impossible 
to teach a child anything of the kind without his probably having several falls 
which do him no harm at all. As I picked him up, I spoke to him cheerfully. 
Away from that upbraiding coldness in his mother’s eyes all angry feeling against 
the boy had gone. 

“Come, that’s famous: next time you won’t feel it!” 

He made no answer, and afterwards turned so giddy that I was obliged to 
carry him indoors in my arms. As we neared the door, he whispered something— 
“Father, am I a coward?” 

“No, dear, no.” 

“ Will you love me now as well as Juno, father?” he continued, as I carried 
him from the park towards the smooth-shaven lawn. 

“As Juno?” 

“Yes ; you always smile at her, but never at me.” 

“ Nonsense—nonsense !” I said, almost roughly, for each of his words wounded 
me more deeply. ‘‘Why, Farrington, of course I love you: do you hear, my 
child ?—I love you.” 

3ut his head drooped with a sudden faintness towards my shoulder. I do not 
think he heard. 

Victoria came flying out to the doorway. She made no scene, and kept back 
her tears. Only her eyes were blue and shining, and she held out her arms. 

**Give him to me,” she said. 

“He is too heavy, darling—it was quite a little fall,” I said almost pleadingly. 

“Give him to me,” she repeated. 

I put him in her arms, and she turned and bore him up the wide staircase. 
Her dress was a pale blue, and the sunlight through a high staircase window 
turned her chestnut hair to radiant gold. 

Farrington lay inert in her arms, one listless arm hanging down by his mother’s 
side, and his dirty boots touching the soft dainty fabric of her skirt. As 
they disappeared, a feeling of chilly disappointment settled upon me. Victoria 
had not seemed to be the same to me lately. Like many gentle and somewhat 
passive natures, an idea once fixed in her brain clung there obstinately. She 
believed me cruel, and I had not been more than firm. In time she might grow 
to hate me, and yet it was difficult to right myself in her eyes. I went to my 
smoking-room, and remained there, anxious, miserable, and yet sullen. 

Presently Victoria came in, and walked straight up to me, laying her hand 
lightly on my arm. Her blue eyes looked earnestly into mine. 

“ Edward,” she said, “if you are hard again to my fatherless little boy, I will 
never forgive you.” 

I seized her hand. “I will not be, Victoria... . I did not intend to be.” 

*“You were,” said my wife. 

“Then forgive me. He is yours, and you shall do what you wish with him... 
only love me, Victoria.” 


I folded her in my arms. It was like crushing a sweet-smelling, fragile lilac, 
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with the petals dropping under a rough touch. I could hold her; but I could 
not reach her. 

In the evening I went up to see the boy. 

“ Farrington,” I said to him, “tell me the truth. Are you afraid of me, 
boy? Was that the reason you got on the horse to-day?” 

“No,” said my stepson. 

“Why did you?” I repeated, bending over his bed. “I did not mean to 
alarm you, dear.” 

Two warm arms were flung round my neck. 

“T’m not afraid of you,” said Farrington, clinging so tightly as almost to 
suffocate me. “I love you, dear, dear father.” 

I have had a good many surprises in my life, but hardly one greater than this 
sudden declaration. Something seemed to stir warmly at my heart. I laid my 
hand on the curly head. 

“ All right, my boy.” 

“You always say to mother, ‘Your boy,’” he said, “but now you say ‘My 
boy:’ I like that better.” 

“Yes, you are my boy,” I repeated—‘‘ my own dear little boy.” 

“You look so kind at me now, just as you look at mother,” he said, sleepily, 
as I laid him down. 

Alas! we often find a jewel too late, and before we have noticed the shining 
treasure it has fled. Farrington was taken ill in the night, was sick and feverish, 
and before morning it was clear there was some internal injury. I shall never 
forget the look in my wife’s eyes as the doctor told us. Even now, and it is 
twelve years ago, I cannot dwell on these details. He died in my arms, for his 
mother had fainted and been carried to her own room. I can see the little 
pinched face, still lovely, now. 

“T am your own boy, ain’t I?” he asked me once. 

“Yes, darling . . . always.” 

“T’ve got three fathers,” 
father, and you.” 

Then, as the faintness seemed growing on him, he sighed. “God and you”— 
as if the two ideas had melted into one in his poor little brain. 

He died towards morning. 

As I drew near my wife, she trembled, and spread out her hands as a veil. 

“Don’t be angry, Edward,” she said; “ but I can’t bear to see you.” 

“ He forgave me,” I said; ‘‘he loved me—he died in my arms.” 

But she turned away sobbing. 


he said rather proudly: “God!... and my own 


It is twelve years ago now, and we have two boys of our own, healthy robust 
creatures, strong in wind and limb. 

Their mother watches over them like a beautiful providence, and often lays 
her hand on their curly pates. But they have never seen, and I do not think they 
ever will see, that exquisitely tender look that was kept for Aer boy. Neither do 
I ever see it. My wife is with me still, beautiful and beloved ; but my moonbeam, 
as I used to call her, never creeps into my arms and lays her head on my 
shoulder. 

“We are too old for nonsense, Edward,” she says gently; but that is not the 
real reason. 

No—Victoria has never forgiven me. 


LauRA TROUBRIDGE. 
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BROWN THE POET.* 


E are told that to many he was only a local poet, a person who rhymed 
in dialect—a kind of beggar at Apollo’s gate; and we are told by 
academic persons—things made after supper at the Muses’ table out of 

a melon rind—that he was one affected and unskilled in letters. We are told, 
too, that to a friend who feigned to condole with him for that his name was not 
found in a certain list of minor poets, “ Perhaps,” he said—‘“ perhaps I am among 
the majors?” A Major Poet! ’Tis a magnificent assumption, a “ great perhaps ” 
indeed ; yet to read this Complete Edition of his verse is to be with him 
heart and soul. I knew it all before; and I have taken it all again; and I will 
avow my conviction that when I wrote of it as “the fullest expression of life” 
we of these late years have been privileged to consider and enjoy, I stated a truth 
so baldly and so niggardly that my statement clamours for enhancement. ‘The Lefters 
have shown what manner of man Brown was—how personal, how many-sided, how 
humorous and intense; how rich in sentiment, yet how rich in farce ; how 
brilliantly and variously lettered, and how inalterably humane; how strong in 
discipline, how quick with the defensive spirit, yet how riotously accidental, how 
beautifully unpedantic. Well, to state that that particular Brown unpacked his heart 
in words, and here they are—to state this, I say, should be enough for all them 
that have the sense of character and the right delight in letters. Brown was ever 
so many things: scholar, talker, mimic, favceur, preacher, teacher, schoolmaster, 
musician, lover of nature, lover of man; yet of his very essence, before all these 
differences, before the talker and the mimic even, there was the man of letters, 
there was the artist in style. To his father (so he tells you) style was like the 
instinct of personal cleanliness. To himself it was that and something more: it 
was a part of his birthright, the master-jewel in his inheritance. To think of him 
beggared of any one or two of his many gifts is hard. To think of him without 
his literary faculty is impossible. This volume is a proof of it. The contents 


* The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown. London: Macmillan, 
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fall naturally into two parts: on the one hand are the verses in English—they 
are models of English verse; on the other are the poems in dialect, and of 
them it is not too much to say that they are unique. The great exemplar is 
Burns, whose achievement is a culmination and whose genius as it were focusses 
all the vocal talent of a race. But I think it could be shown, and shown easily, 
that there is nothing to compare in Burns to the wealth of life and humour 
and fancy that is packed into these /0’cs’e Yarns of Brown’s; while in the 
matter of style, the sovran quality, the Manxman, with his immense vocabulary, 
his notable feeling for words, his high and fine sense of literature—the Manxman, 
I say, has nothing to learn of the Scot. Burns, however, has his_ tradition, 
and ’tis over a century old already; while Brown is even of them that died o’ 
Wednesday, and his tradition, which he created, is all in front of him; so that ’tis 
idle, on the face of it, to build comparisons between the two. But to place a 
good thing one cannot but approach the best; and in Brown’s case, far more 
than in most others, none but the best will serve. For the rest, my appeal 
to Burns will, I doubt not, move many to laughter in these days, and many to 
wrath. ‘That is in the nature of things. Fifty years hence the comparison will seem 
less arbitrary (say) than now, and the conclusion will certainly be held not nearly 
so impavid as it reads to-day. 

In any case here is a poet who is also a man, and who writes, whether in 
fine English or in the ‘‘asynartete octosyllables ” of ‘Tom Baynes, like a master ; so 
that his work, whether in English or in Manx, should go straight to the brain and 
heart of everybody that loves good poetry. That it will do so at once I do not 
for one moment believe. ‘The manner is too personal, the man too instant, too 
intent on himself or on what he has to say, too violent, and also too clean- 
spoken, too desperately given to have nothing dubitable in his utterance. At a 
first glance he has a kind of likeness to Browning. But come to intimacy, and 
the shadow flees, the likeness dislimns: you find that the one man does where 
the other man has but feigned, that books and life have been to the one what 
books alone were to the other, that the one knew and postulated while the other— 
curious, eager, impertinent for the most part, mainly inarticulate—only groped 
and fumbled after knowledge, and was content to fumble and grope in speech 
as he had done before in thought. All the same, there remains a likeness ; 
and, time and again, in reading Brown you come upon a fancy, am image, half- 
beautiful and half-grotesque, but realised—realised to the last touch of down on 
the feather, so to say :— 





This sea was Lazarus, all day 

At Dives’ gate he lay, 

And lapped the crumbs. 

Night comes ; 

The beggar dies: 

Forthwith the Channel, coast to coast, 

Is Abraham’s bosom, and the beggar lies 
A lovely ghost :— 


till you rub your eyes as you read, and think :—‘“ Hullo! here’s Browning, doing 
it—but doing it !—doing it as he never did it before!” As to their gospel, it is 
substantially the same. But Browning preaches it, even “local-preaches” it, as in 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, and Cleon, and that Death in the Desert in which he seeks—a strange 
ambition, surely !—to convert Strauss—or is it Renan ?—to the turn of thought 
and the way of belief of good, fair-living, high-thinking Clapham. Brown’s, on the 
other hand, is blazoned or implied in all he does ; and in all he does the Teacher 
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and the Poet are one. "Tis a true man’s optimism that bears him up and through 
and on: there is nothing servile about it, nothing slavish, nor spasmodical, nor pot- 
valiant. ‘He lives and does and suffers—ah, how he suffers!* But if there be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, there is always the man behind; and in the man there is 
always the optimist: and the lesson to be learned from both is constant and 
inalterable. As for Tennyson, he imitates that unrivalled writer of verses a little 
languidly, a little distantly in Bela Gorry. But when, when can we imagine our 
unrivalled writer of verses telling such a story as Bella Gorry’s? Having all his 
work before us, the answer is easy. And the answer is, in one word, “ Never.” 
He could never have told such a story, because, in despite of Aizpah, he was 
never interested—not really interested—in maternity, but only in the processes, 
charming or not, by which maternity becomes possible. Brown, however, has 
done the thing—‘ Nursing the baby!” So Parson Gale—for all time; and has 
done it in verse which in its languid intolerance of difficulties is, while entirely self- 
sufficing, by no means a bad criticism of Tennyson’s own. That for the larger 
lines, the big outward semblances: when it comes to comparisons, achievements, 
intricacies, I think there is scarce one alive (so besotted am I in my view of 
the reading Briton !)—I think there is scarce one alive who reads verse habitually, 
and knows the difference between truth and falsehood, but will prefer Brown’s 
Chalse a Killy before the old, thrice-laurelled Laureate’s May Queen. ‘Tennyson 
makes a pretty, sentimental picture, and runs you on a May Queen that never 
could have been in any circumstances regnant on this globe. Brown, on the 
other hand, takes his Chalse, and carries him through all sorts of strange, 
ridiculous experiences :— 





And I did play upon a comb :— 


and makes you love and pity him long or you are done with the verse in which 
he’s celebrate. Surely in the presence of such a brave, pathetic reality the May 
Queen, with Robin, and the silver-haired parson, and the garden-tools (“ upon 
the grannary floor”), even the matchless touches of dumb nature :— 


When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass, and the sword-grass, and the bullrush in the pool :— 


surely these are nothing? I am speaking still of Brown’s English verses. But 
if I turn to dialect, and bring out the incomparable Mater Dolorosa, where, I 
ask, is Tennyson then? ‘Tis but thirty to forty lines of half-Manx, half-English 
speech ; it is only the wail of a woman with her true time gone for nothing, and 
her weary womb, and her baffled breast clamant—clamant! Yet out of this book 
of Brown’s I look for its like in vain. 

He loved to live. It was good to him to be himself alive, and to steep 
himself in life as it was revealed to him in the breathing, sentient, passionate 
environment of which he was the centre. There is scarce one of these English 
poems of his but is the cry of a living man. However strait and severe its form, 
the soul of it tingles and throbs with being ; and where the utterance is personal— 
as in the Zfpistola, and Ader Stations, and the Sunset at Chagford—the effect is 
poignant in, the extreme. There are moments, indeed, when that odd confession 
of his, “I am a born sobber,” recurs to your mind with an insistence that is 
not wholly agreeable: when you pause, in fact, to wonder to what heights of 

* See Aber Stations and the thrice-admirable Zfzsfola ad Dakyns, and the daring, the 


grotesque, the wonderful and taking Dartmoor: Sunset_at Chagford (a piece he never revised 
for press), with many things besides. 
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self-revelation he would have risen had he not been the artist, above all the 
humorist, he was. I believe that, in his heart of hearts, he was not averse from 
‘wallowing naked in the pathetic”; but I am sure that, if this were so, his inex- 
haustible humour, his fine sense of things as they are, that solemn and chastened 
joy in the Abstract Fool which he confesses that he had, his abounding humanity, 
his unending interest in the comedy of life—these kept him straight. And thus it 
was that, if times there came, when he let himself go, and made as if he beat 
out his heart against the wires of the cage in which, by God’s will (that was an 
essential in his theory of the world), he was cabinned, he was never so lost to 
good literary manners that the glimpse of a landscape or the consciousness of a 
character could not, and did not, call him back to his greater and better self. 
Man and nature, nature and man, romantically and humorously considered : these, 
in fact, were the two elements in the scene in which he exulted with a right 
sense of mastery. And it is to note that he selected neither, but took them both 
as they came to him, like the strenuous optimist he was. God had made things 
so, and therefore things were to be accepted and treated as God made them: 
the rough with the smooth, storm with shine, the harlot with the maid, what 
ought to be but isn’t with what shouldn’t have been but is. Hence, I take it, his 
indefatigable interest, whether humorous or tragic, in the thing called character. 
He wanted it, anyhow and anywhere; but he preferred it as it is: not altogether 
good nor altogether bad. If he light on a kind of saint—as in Parson Gale—he 
does him all the honour he can; but all the reverence he shows for Parson Gale 
and all the delight he has in Parson Gale do not for a moment prevent him from 
telling the squalid underside of the Parson’s life with Mrs. Gale (Christmas Rose). 
It is just this blessed gift of seeing people as they are, and not as they ought to 
be, which makes Brown the man of men, and so the poet among poets that he is. 
Take Peggy's Wedding, for instance, and you will see at once that it is imitated 
from Swift; but you will also see, if you have any taste of letters in you, that 
it is infinitely better art than Swift’s, in that it gives you, with a touch of farce 
perhaps, but with not so much as the hint of a departure from the big lines 
of human nature, two characters whom you have never met before, but 
whom you will know to your dying day. And that sequence of portraitures 
called Jn the Coach—is there anything like them elsewhere? And is there any 
fault to find with them for what they are? And the Mater Dolorosa—the poor, 
half-articulate creature, with her frustrated instinct, and her aching bosom, and her 
reeling brain—who is there, as I said before, that has done the like for us? Not 
Tennyson, or he had been an even greater poet than he was; and not Browning, 
or he’d have reeled you off some fifty pages of blank verse, with a cry or two 
here and there, and a dagger or a bowl to wind up withal. Societies would 
certainly have raged together over the discrepancy between what the heroine said 
and what her historian obviously intended to have it thought she meant; and, 
about these high matters, we might, were the poet still alive, be fighting, fighting 
evermore. ‘That, though, is not Brown’s way at all. He does not sit down to 
write—or, rather, half-write—the facts, and all the facts that develop from them, 
and all the developments from those developments as nearly exhibited as a flux of 
words and a partial understanding of the central circumstance will permit. Not a 
bit of it. Forty lines or so, and his effect is complete. He deals with nothing 
but essentials ; and his Mater Dolorosa is an achievement apart in our various and 
noble literature. That it’s the result of “ wallowing” as aforesaid may be cheerfully 
conceded. Stevenson did not so wallow: knowing his own talent as he knew it— 
and he knew it as a runner knows his pace, or a cricketer his best hit—he was 
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certainly right. But Shakespeare did; so did Dickens; so did Scott. And I 
conceive that Brown, could we but come at him now, would far rather sin with 
these — Scott, Dickens, Shakespeare, to name no more—than be saved with 
Stevenson. 

The moral of this, however, is by the way: is only polemic, literary polemic— 
polemic, that is, which is found at the end to have its source, its roots, its “strong 
foundations” in the quality called ‘asfe, and is therefore a thing disputable by 
everybody who does not happen to see eye to eye, or rather to feel stomach and 
stomach with the original opinionist. In the circumstances it is better to go on 
with the consideration of Brown the poet, and especially the poet of Fo’cs’le Larns, 
the rough-and-ready verses,* into which he expressed, not merely all the Manxman 
in him but also, all his humour, all his passionate love of nature, all his unrivalled 
sense of character, all his theory of life and the world and time, and therewith 
as much of the experience and the results, observed and apprehended, of his 
long and varied and peculiar life as the number of lines he wrote would hold. 
It is in some sort to their disadvantage that they are written in dialect; for the 
public which reads verse is easily frightened from its purpose, and had _ far 
liefer read plain English than (let us say) good Scots: so that, other qualities 
apart, Burns--even Burns !—can never capture or control in any latitude south of 
his own midden a fortieth, even a five-hundredth, part of that public—many-mooded, 
indiscriminating, fulsome-——which is as it were the natural inheritance of Byron or 
Tennyson, or even Keats. And the worst is, that Brown being a convinced and 
resolute artist, the public gets no help from him. He does not write Manx as Barnes 
wrote Dorsetese: -he does not, that is, write English verses with a local accent, but 
otherwise with “two gowns and everything handsome about them.” On the contrary, 
his syntax and his prosody are the island’s own, and he will bate you no ace of 
her claim to be heard on her own peculiar conditions in her own especial terms. 
Barnes, I take it, wrote in English, and added the local accent (as, by the way, at 
times did Burns) ; so that, if you feel not equal to an encounter with his rustic— 
so-called rustic—Muse, you have but to order her td change her shoes and stockings, 
and get out of that apron, and the like, and she falls at once to her native 
tongue, which is clean Wordsworthian English. Brown’s ‘Tom Baynes—‘‘ Old salt, 
old rip, old friend!”—is not a bit like this. In his use of Manx-English he is 
just as much Manx and just as little English as his author: who, indeed, invented him 
as a sort of escape-pipe for the mingled steam of English and Manx which was 
constantly generating in his own boiler. ‘The effect is as remarkable as I know 
in verse ; and I see no earthly reason why that select and careful public, which is 
addicted to the reading of verse, should not put in its spoon and sup with the 
best of us. The dialect is, no doubt, an hindrance and an offence. But, after 
all, a dialect is soon mastered; and once you realise that ‘ priddhas ” = fofatoes, 
that “ pin-jane”=curas and whey, that “arrim” and “gorrim” are only localisms 
for at him and got him, that “at” is a kind of preposition-of-all-work, and 
means at or dy or about, exactly as the speaker wills, there is little indeed 
in Brown the Manxman to keep you at a halt. And there are such worlds 
to bring you on! Open the Yarns where you will, it matters not: the book 
being the Yarns, you are ever assured of some matchless expression of some- 
thing—a bee in a flower, an easy pipe, a night in the cells, a sailor’s home, 
a fugue of Bach’s, a man in drink, a woman in love, white witchcraft and 


“ 





* So they seem. But to look carefully into their structure and consider the means by which 
they achieve their effect is to see that they are a result of conscious and deliberate art, 
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black, the pool at Bethesda, a storm at sea, a carted harlot, a summer dawn, 
a milking, a perfect priest—gue s¢ays-je? ‘The Yarns are rich as life itself 
in character, emotion, experience, tragedy, farce, comedy, fact; and there is 
none of their innumerable details but is presented with an assurance, an 
understanding of essentials, a mastery of means that stamp its presentation as 
literature. As for poetry, what is poetry? “The only words in the only 
order”? So be it! Apply the test to these F0’c’s’le Yarns, and you will find 
at once that, given the dialect, they also are poetry, and poetry of the most 
authentic strain. "Tis small wonder to me that he who made them believed that 
they would triumph in the end. He thought they would nourish and enkindle 
and bring on the great Manx poet. I do not agree with him there. I also 
believe in them, but I believe in them for themselves. We may be wrong: he, the 
master, I, the pupil—we may both be wrong. What is certain is that if the great 
Manx poet ever come along, here is as rare and fortifying a compost for him to 
nuzzle his genius in, as poet ever had. 

After all, though, talking about Brown the poet is useless. There is nothing 
for it but reading him: in his English, first, certainly—in all his heights and 
deeps, in all his brilliancies and in all his “ wallowings.” High or low, radiant or 
despondent, here is a poet anyhow. You love the style, or you do not; but, 
anyhow, here is a poet. A poet in English. Then comes what I think the best 
of all the Browns we have—the Brown of the Manx things and the Yarns. Herein 
is vastly more than there is in most of the verse written of late about especial 
neighbourhoods, by rhymesters of all grades of talent and accomplishment, from 
the departed Laureate downwards. And the end is, simply :—‘“ Master his dialect, 
and read.” Master his dialect, such as it is, and become a worshipper of Brown. 
After all, his Tom Baynes is infinitely more literary than most of our Laureates 
have been, and has, besides, a very great deal to say that few indeed among our 
Laureates have had the wit to conceive; seeing that Tom Baynes is the most of 
that was written on the heart of T. E. B. Yes: that is so. And no better man, 
I think, has lived, and not many that were stronger or more helpful to his kind. 

W. E. H. 


Note.—In an article about prize-fighters and other worthies contributed not long ago to this 
Magazine, I did the Déctionary of National Biography some wrong. Speaking on imperfect informa- 
tion, I said that it (the D.4.2.) had done itself less than justice in the matter of sport. Mr. Sidney 
Lee protests against the assumption ; and I am very glad to give his protest the fullest publicity I can, 
and to note that several names whose absence I bewailed in print are actually present in the book. So 
far, then, I was mistaken, and I hasten to acknowledge my mistake. All the same, having looked 
into the matter for myself, I cannot but come to the conclusion that, in this matter of sport, the 
D.N.B. has not been altogether so well guided as it might have been. To take the P.R. only: we 
get Broughton, and Mendoza, and Jackson, and Sayers, and Paddock, and Painter, and Spring. But 
we do not get men so eminent in their line of life as Slack, nor Hen Pearce, nor the Evanses (fére et fi/s), 
nor Dick Curtis, nor Owen Swift ; and, what is worse, we have never a word of either Jem Belcher 
or Jack Randall—all things considered, the two greatest fighters that ever stripped. So that my 
apology is offered, and must be accepted, with reservations. 














CANVASSING—SOME OF ITS LESSONS—A GREAT DISCOVERY—POLITICS AND LETTERS— 
“THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING ”—“ CUNNING MURRELL”—“ A BREAKER OF 


Laws ”—NELL GWYNN—-ADIEU. 





WITH a cheerful voice and an ingra- 

» tiating smile: “Is Mr. Tickler at 
home ?” 

A lady, with evident and fully justified 
annoyance at being disturbed in the per- 
formance of her household duties: ‘“ No.” 

J, more cheerful and ingratiating : “ Do 
you know when he will be at home?” 

The lady, suspiciously : “ No.” 

J, with careless bonhomie : “I only wanted 
to talk to him about the election.” 

The lady, reassured but bored : “Oh !” 

J, as cheerfully as possible: “Do you 
know if he takes any interest in politics ?” 

The lady: “No; he never mentions 
them.” 

J, with polite deprecation: ‘Well, if you 
don’t mind, I should like to leave this card 
for him.” 

The lady takes the card without interest 
or comment. 

J, with perfect sincerity : “I must apolo 
gise for taking up your time.” 

The lady, half shutting the door: “It 
don’t matter.” 
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7; “Thank you.” 

The door is shut, and I descend my fiftieth 

flight of steps. 
. ore perceive, intelligent reader, that I 
have been canvassing. I do not offer 
my share in the foregoing dialogue as an 
example to be imitated by other canvassers. 
I fear I was remarkably inefficient. The 
fact is, I was weighed down all the time 
by the sense that I was an intruder and a 
nuisance. It seemed to me rather monstrous 
that I should call on presumably hard- 
working strangers and disturb them in their 
domestic tasks or hardly earned domestic 
leisure by (from their point of view) a prob- 
ably self-interested request, or (again from 
their point of view) an uninteresting dis- 
course. It seemed to me to be an essen- 
tially feminine occupation. However, I do 
not propose to discuss the ethics or ex- 
pedience of canvassing. Nor will I discuss 
my experiences in relation to democracy. 
My opinion of the intelligence and political 
information possessed by the average voter 
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was confirmed: that is all I will say. But 

I made certain observations of a human 

and social nature which I should like to 
repeat to you. 







W®* are often told of the 
bad manners of the 
English 
middle 
classes, 
or lower 
classes, 
or what- 
ever the 
offen- 
sive de- 
scrip- 
tion 
may 
proper- 
ly be of 
the peo- 
ple with 
whom I 
~ am now 








cerned. 
I went 
down one side of a long 
street in a poor district 
of London. The houses 
were small, but not over- 
crowded: either one 
family only, or at most a lodger 
or two, was the rule. They were 
rented in the majority of cases by 
skilled workmen, so far as I could 
| gather. Well, I can say at once 
that my reception was almost in- 

variably more courteous than, in my opinion, 
I had any right to expect. The lady of my 
dialogue, in fact, is not a fair specimen, 
though I do not conceive that I have any 
reason to complain of her. For consider 
the position. Their knowledge of human 
nature no doubt informed the people I visited 
that, however strong a man’s political prin- 
ciples may be, it is extrernely unlikely that 
he should take the trouble-—and it is pretty 
laborious — of canvassing except for a personal 
motive. It so happened that I was not even 
personally acquainted with the candidate 
I was advocating, but they could not know 
that. (Not to make too much of my political 
zeal, 1. must confess that I only canvassed 
for one afternoon.) So, then, I, a stranger 
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who had never done anything to oblige 
them in the world, came and asked them, 
avowedly for an impersonal but to their 
minds for a personal reason, to take a definite 
amount of trouble. Yet not one complained 
that I was intruding or unduly occupying 
his time. Many of them argued and most 
of them joked pleasantly with me. Even 
the men who had made up their minds 
in a contrary sense to that which I desired 
were merely politely firm in their refusal 
to reopen the subject. And when the wife 
of an absent husband had to assure me that 
he was going to vote for the wrong man, 
she did so with a good-natured air of regret. 
When next I hear a man speak of the bad 
manners of this class, I shall think, if I do 
not say, that his own manners are worse 
for abusing people he knows nothing about. 





F course some of the voters adopted an 
air of superiority towards me: that 
the least I could expect from our 

relative positions. A man would lean back 

in his chair and invite me to display my 
arguments with an air of 

amused toleration which ). 

Human vanity is a pretty s 

constant thing. In votes 


was a little hard to bear, 
it is chiefly apparent in a7) 


was 






a pride of hav- 
ing no opinions 
at 2a. “Fe 
impartial,” said 
an intelligent 


voter to me; 
“if your man’s 
views coincide 


with mine, he shall have my vote.” I 
lauded the fairness of this decision, and 
ventured to inquire in a general way what 
his views were. “Ah,” said he, with a look 


of mingled cleverness and importance, “I 
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haven’t made up my mind: I’m impartial.” 
“Glorious democracy !” said I to myself, 
“and happy England !” 


y. great discovery I made which I 
hasten to announce to the world. 
We are always told by contemporary writers 
of fiction and other 
things that people 
who live in the 
poor parts of Lon- 
don, in long rows 
of little houses, are 
all exactly the same 
in habits and points 
of view and culti- 
vation. We are 
always invited to 
deplore the hideous 
monotony of this 
society. The state- 
ment is plausible : 
it seems so natural 
to argue from simi- 
lar dwellings to 
similar inhabitants. 
But it is not true. 
My friends, we 
have been taken in. 
Either those con- 
temporary writers 
did not know, or 
they deceived us 
for their own con- 
venience. In my 
one afternoon of 
canvassing, in one 
street, 1 came upon 
any number of 
different types, in 
education, in stan- 
dards of life, in 
points of view. Of course there was a 
material sameness: furniture and mural 
decorations were much alike. So they are 
in Mayfair and Belgravia and Bloomsbury. 
But education and intelligence differed 
vastly, and — to rely for once on a brief 
but I hope intelligent observation — so 
did character and antecedents. One man 
had clear and coherent opinions on the 
political situation. The next expressed the 
worst possible political foolishness: he said 
he would only vote for a good speaker. In 
the next house but one was a gentleman by 
education and breeding: like most people 
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of education and breeding 
forbids political ambition, he declined to 
trouble himself. No, my dear colleagues 
who write about the monotony of these 
streets, it will not do. There is far more 
monotony, spiritual and intellectual, in 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall. 


whose position 





FIND a connecting-link, which enables 
me to pass smoothly from the General 
Election to books, in Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
who has just published “ The Lane that had 
no Turning,” and has just been elected for 
Gravesend. I hope sincerely that the latter 
event is the beginning of a distinguished 
career in politics, partly because I wish 
success to Mr. Parker personally, and partly 
because it would please me that a man of 
letters should do something notable in real 
life. I daresay the writing of books is the 
better part, and may reach eventually to a 
wider sway over one’s fellow-creatures. It 
may be a less irritating and more interesting 
game than politics. But to achieve a direct 
and visible influence and power over one’s 
fellow-men is at least a game on a larger 
scale while one is playing it. I am never 
quite sure if it is a genuinely optimistic 
temperament or weak self-deception when a 
man claims all the honours for his own 
calling in life. For my part I am free to 
confess that politics, if only one is in a 
position to play it in the right way, is a more 
attractive game than inventing characters or 
criticising other people’s characters or making 
epigrams and paradoxes. I confess I would 
rather be in the Cabinet than have my books 
consistently praised by the A/hen@um. At 
least, I think that political ambition is a sane 
thing in a man, and that he is wise, if he 
can, to give himself a chance of achieving 
it. I can think of no Englishman of this 
generation who has first commenced another 
and afterwards made the least impression 
on public affairs; so that Mr. Parker’s 
success, if he makes it, will be unique. 





7 I really must leave off talking about 

politics. ‘The Lane that had no 
Turning” (Heinemann) treats of those 
French Canadians whom Mr. Parker has 
in a way made his literary property. It isa 
short story, some eighty pages or so; but 
its conception is a large one—the devotion of 
a strong woman to a weak one, and how by 
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_ strength of character she conquered a man 
only less strong than herself. That is the 
human motive of the story. The mechanism 
of it is both ingenious and dramatic—the 
best thing in both respects, I think, that 
Mr. Parker has done. The rest of the book 
consists of a number of shorter stories, 
humorous and pathetic, about the same 
naive and gracious French Canadians, with 
a chorus, as it were, of the same two or three 
characters whom one gets to know intimately. 
It is a charming book, and the only fault I 
have to find with it is a remark in the dedi- 
cation to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The book 
“contains the first things I ever wrote out of 
the life of the province so dear to you, and 
the last things also that I shall ever write 
about it.” I sincerely trust that Mr. Parker 
will break this promise: he may be sure 
that Apollo will laugh at the perjury. 





LIKED Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “Cunning 
Murrell” (Methuen) better than his 
books about London slums, but I am not 
sure that I can give it such high marks. 
Its tone is kinder, more genial and mellow ; 
and I like geniality and mellowness. But 
it is not so valuable a human document. 
Mr. Morrison has studied the slums with 
his own eyes. In his last book he goes to 
the Essex of fifty years ago; and though he 
knows the Essex of to-day well—and in 





some parts it has altered, no doubt, very 
little in the interval—still, after all, he is 
drawing on probable inference, and not 
wholly on observation, i 


However, it is 
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interesting and suggestive reading. “ Cun- 
ning Murrell” himself was a wise old man, 
who told fortunes and cured mishaps to man 
and beast and discovered The 
latter accomplishment seems to have been 
the chief source of his influence—and the 
chief cause of the widespread mischief he 
did. He was not of course a conscious 
impostor ; he believed in himself and spent 
all his spare time in making hieroglyphical 
calculations. Mr. Morrison is afraid that 
some of his readers will not believe in the 
possibility of such a character and of the 
superstitions among which he lived, but he 
has certain and documentary evidence for 
the man and the superstitions, and no one 
acquainted with rural England in out-of-the- 
way districts will refuse him credit. But 
the fact should give pause to anybody 
whose superficial optimism induces him 
to think that fresh air and simple lives 
necessarily mean happiness. Squalor and 
hardship are perhaps uglier causes of mean- 
ness and oppression than superstition is, 
but the resulting unhappiness is much the 
same. In this book we see how Murrell, 
by casting on a good old woman the im- 
putation of witchcraft, made some years of 
her life torture, and would—but that Mr. 
Morrison, by an extraordinary act of for- 
bearance, makes things come right—have 
permanently unhinged her mind. I have 
read few more poignantly painful scenes 
than one in which this poor old woman, in 
the beginning of the persecution, offers a 
child some fruit, and the child runs away, 
shouting that she isa witch. After a time 
she began to think she was a witch, a result 
which may be paralleled by numerous cases 
of witch trials in the old days.- This part 
is almost too painful, but there are plenty of 
happy scenes too. The book contains many 
quaint and individual characters, and is 
written in Mr. Morrison’s best manner 
which is simple and strong. 


witches. 





HE only thieves I have personally met 
have been thieves on a large scale and 
honoured by society. I am unable therefore 
to deny the likelihood of the hero of Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s “A Breaker of Laws,” who was an 
ordinary pickpocket and burglar in a small 
way of business, and at the same time a 
careless, rollicking, humorous fellow, ad- 
mired by his wife and child. But I am not 
sure it is to the interests of law and order 
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that thieves should be represented so sym- 
pathetically and their achievements made 
into attractive ad- 
ventures. I once e hilly 
suffered from a Y b, 
burglary, and my = - 
sympathies are 4 2 
entirely with the of 
police. When I 
read of thieves, I 
should prefer them 
to be pictured with 
the deadly irony 
of Jonathan Wild, 
if not with ‘direct 











denunciation, rather than with Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s light-hearted geniality. 


REFRAINED for some time from going 

to see English Nell, because I happen 

to know something of the times and Court 
of Charles the Second, and Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “Simon Dale” was not, if I may say 
so without offence, an accurate picture of 
them. I expected that my erudition would 
be annoyed. But I am extremely glad that 
I did not refrain altogether, for I should 
have missed a piece of very remarkably fine 
comedy by Miss Marie Tempest. I have 
hardly ever seen an actress throw herself so 
entirely, with such good will, intoa part. She 
was a thousand times more like Nell Gwynn 
than was the Nell of Mr. Hope’s book. Of 
course the real Nell cannot be put straight 
on to the stage in the habit as she lived. At 
least she must be taken in her most decorous 
moments. Even if Mr. Hope could have 


written, Miss Tempest could not have spoken, 


the sort of naked wit, racy of elemental life * 


and calling things by their proper names, 
for which Nelly was famous. Our refinement 
—since we are determined to call it so—for- 
bids. But Nell’s spirit, the audacity, the 
fun, the human geniality of her—that Miss 
Tempest achieved with remarkable skill and 
fulness. She was good, too, on the serious 
side—but in that, I confess, I have little 
historical belief. Nell Gwynn was good- 
hearted and so forth, but she took a robust 
view of love and all that. She was not a 
sentimentalist. The play was not, I thought, 
a good one—it assumed a knowledge of the 
book—and not accurate in its presentation 
of Nell’s importance and position at the 
Court. She was never put on a level with 
the King’s recognised favourites, and could 
hardly have bullied important courtiers to 
the extent Mr. Hope supposes. Also I rather 
resented the way in which Charles the 
Second — cleverly played and _ splendidly 
made up by Mr. Cooper—seemed to be a 
general butt. But Miss Marie Tempest 
was delightful throughout. 


I MUST write another time of other 
books and plays. Another time—alas ! 
no. This is the last cawserze—confound that 





word for the last time !—I shall write in THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. I hope you have 
not been too dreadfully bored. 


G. S. STREET. 


END OF VOL, XXII. 
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resents. Alt 
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The current issue of the “White House Christmas 
Budget” is rich in suggestion and resource. 
Please write for free copy. Describes, quotes, and Charitable ee: 39 
in some cases illustrates genuine Irish productions ” 9 
obtained by us from the peasants, and offered Appeals 


without intermediate profit and expense, comprising 

Homespuns, Irish Hand-Knitted 

T weeds, Hosiery. 

Irish Lace. Belleek Ware or 

Irish Linen, Irish Porcelain, 

Irish Poplins. Irish Bog Oak. 
Connemara Marble Novelties. 


Guaranteed genuine. Make choice and uncommon 
ifts. Money refunded on unsatisfactory purchases. 
arcels over 20/- carriage paid. 


Hamilton & Co., 


k E, 
Depét for Irish : 
Peasant Industries, 


Portrush, Ireland. 
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SHIRTS. 


CA poe poo i crag we ” per doz. 
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Samples HANDKER- . HEMSTITCHED. 
rin Rtn CHIEFS. Gas. Ook amt 
LINEN ico lies 


Ladies’, from 3/6 per doz. 

Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 ,, 

Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen from 5/11 per doz, 

Matchless Shirts, fine quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold 
pure Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 


OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in Neckbands, Cuffs and Fronts, for 14/- 
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IRISH 





DAMASK 
TABLE & 


HOUSE LINEN. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 ie doz. 
Dinner ,, /6 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


SOSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOOOD 


WITH THE OPENING OF 
THE NEW CENTURY 


important changes will be made in the Editorial conduct 
of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


WHILE ITS 
HIGH CHARACTER 


as the finest Illustrated Magazine of the day will be 
maintained, many new features will be introduced in its 
literary contents. 


NO EFFORT WILL BE SPARED 


to keep the PALL MALL MAGAZINE well abreast of 
the times in all that concerns Literature, Science, and 


the Arts. 
THE LEADING WRITERS 


will be commissioned to furnish articles on Questions 
of the Moment as they arise. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


will be devoted to Social subjects, and the first of a 
series of Popular Scientific Articles will begin in the 
February Number. 


EACH ISSUE 


will contain a complete ‘‘ Novel in little” by a well- 
known writer of fiction, in addition to the usual short 
stories, which will be illustrated as before by the best 
black-and-white artists obtainable. 








Important additional Editorial Announcements on pages xviii. and xx. 
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SHANKS & COY., L'”> ruBaL works, 


& VICTORIAN POTTERY, 
BARRHEAD, 
near GLASCOW. 
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THE “ TrEvisO” LAVATORY, No. 1380. 
MADE IN FINEST VITRO-PORCELAIN, with NickeL-PLatep Brass FitTtines 
AND STANDARDS. 
A REALLY FINE LAVATORY ON THE MOST MODERN LINES. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
SHOWROOMS: 81, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.; 

12, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 

HEAD OFFICE: TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD. 
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Now Ready. Crown4to. 140 pp. Jn Orange-coloured Wrapper. 


THE NEW 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


price one suiuuinc.| [9QOOQO. POST FREE Is. 3d. | 


The New “‘Extra’’ of the PALL MALL GAZETTE, and Popular 
Handbook of the New Parliament. 


“MEMS.” ABOUT ALL THE NEW MEMBERS, WITH 550 POR- 

TRAITS and CARICATURES, the latter drawn by Mr. G. R. HALKETT, 

the well-known political caricaturist of the Pall Mall Gazette, 22 ELECTORAL 

MAPS, and PARTICULARS of the POLLS; forming a COMPLETE 

RECORD of the FOUR GENERAL ELECTIONS of 1886, 1892, 
1895, and 1900. 





























THE NEW EDITION CONTAINS— 


“Mems.” About Members. ‘Election Results of all Constituen- 
A full Analysis of the State of cies for the General Elections 

Parties. of 1886, 1892, 1895, and 
Table of Members, with Ages, Pro- 1900. 


fessions, and Occupations. | wi 
The Town and Country Residences | Political Maps of London, the 





850 Portraits and Caricatures of Boroughs, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Members. | 1886, 1892, and 1900. 


And a vast Variety of Information indispensable to all interested in 
current Politics. 


THIS POPULAR GUIDE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, originally issued by the 
PALL MALL GaZeTTE in 1885, has proved the model of many imitators, both at home and abroad. 
But none has excelled it in distinction or popularity. The Editions called for in the United Kingdom 
exceed those of any competing publication, while its sales are larger than those of all its competitors 
added together. The greatest pains have been taken to make this edition complete, and there is a 
larger number of new portraits than in any previous issue. 


“PALL MALL GAZETTE’ OFFICE, 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 




















“State Express” 
| CIGARETTES. 
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THE NEW HIGH-CLASS js 
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DANGEROUS SMOKING. 


BEWARE of cheap cigarettes, manufactured by machinery at the rate of thousands 
per minute. They contain a quantity of dust which, getting into the lungs, sets up an 
irritation of the digestive organs which is dangerous. 


The Tobacco for each “STATE EXPRESS” CIGARETTE 
is specially selected, and the least particle of dust carefully 
removed, It is then rolled by hand, and enveloped in pure and 
combustible paper. For these reasons the “STATE EXPRESS” 
CIGARETTES are absolutely harmless, 











No. 555: Price per 100, <h/&; per 10, Gd. 


a OF ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 


AT HOME OR ABROAD. 


Hit Mh European Court Edit. on “‘Ardath” Tobacco and “‘ State Express” Cigarettes, i 


Note on Dangerous Smoking, also name of nearest agent, post free 


| | on application to 


LA CASA de la HABANA, 62, Leadenhall Street, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Third Impression. 


With Maps. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The White Company,” “ > A Stone,” “ The Green Flag, and other Stories of War and Sport,” etc. 


“ This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. 


It is hardly possible to overpraise it. . . . The experience, the artistic 


sense and the creative powers of the great writer are seen in the achievement.”— Daily News. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 


arge crown 8vo, 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: being ‘the Rectan of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon, Sir Joun Roptnson, K.C.M.G., Author of “George. Lindon,” ‘‘ The Colonies and the Century,” etc. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE: being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine, 


for Longshore readers, By FRANK T. Bucien, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “The Log of a 


Sea-Waif,” etc. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 


the Rev. Srorrorp A. Brooke and T. W. Ro.viesTon. 


Edited hy 


Among the contributors to the volume are Mr. Lionel Johnson, Mr. A. P. ie Professor W. aerate Dixon, Dr. George 
Sigerson, Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr. D. J. O'Donoghue, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. George Russell (‘‘ A. E.”). 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOMESTICITIES: A Little Book of Household Impressions. 


the Author of ‘* Pages from a Private Diary.” 


Lucas. Small fcep. 8vo. 


Reprinted from the Coruhill Magazine. By 
By E. V. 





HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the ane 
of the Great War (1793-1815) By W. H. FirCHETT, M.A.., 
Author of ** Deeds that won the Empire,” ** Fights for the F ia “a 
4 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. SsconpEpition. With 


16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. Twetrtx 


EDITION, With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being Recollections 
of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “Idylls of the 
Sea,” etc. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations 
specially drawn by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post 8vo, 8. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘*CACHALOT’’ 
ROUND THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. The volume includes a Letter 
tothe Author from RUDYARD KIPLING. SIXTH EDITION. With 
8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 
SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ** The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Fourth Edition. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the 
Ear! of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signa- 
tures. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

#,* Alsothe ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, intr vol. medium 
8vo. Profusely illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, etc., 
16s.; and the STUDENT'S EDITION, with Photogravure Plate and 4 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS Mrs. FULLER 
MAITLAND, Author of **Payes from the be te of Rethia 
Hardacre,” etc., and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. FOURTH 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


from the Cornhill Magazine. Fourth Edition, 


MORE POoT-! POURRI 
GARDEN. ByM ~ A 
Surrey Garden.” 


Reprinted 
Crown 8vo, 65, 
FROM A SURREY 
ARLE, Author of ** Pot-Pourri from a 
THnp Incpanesvee. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE 
LYTTON. TWENTY-THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 75. 64. 





Robert Browntin 


Cheaper Edition. 


’s Complete Works. 

Edited and Arnotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
Q.C., M.P.,and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 
a in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume. 


per vol. 
ae “Also chet UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes 
bound separately, 5s. each. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Com- 
plete Works. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Fac- 
simile of the MS. of **A aN from the Portuguese,” large crown 
» BY bound in cloth, gi.t to 6d. 

* Also the UNIFORM Pr bit ION OF 
wore 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


Miss Thackeray’s Works. Uniform Edition. 
Each volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Life and Works of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. The *“HAWOR!IH”™ EDITION. 7 vols., 
large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 
£2 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations. Including Views 
of Places described in the Works, reproduced froin Photog zraphs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Dufiield, 
Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, 
Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the 
Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction 
and Notes to Mrs. Gaskeli’s “*Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Mr. 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 

*,* Also the LIBRARY E DIT ION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Ilustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo,s5s.each The POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. 
small oe 8vo, Seg ae cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, And the 

20) iT EI 7 vols, small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, 
bound in tut. with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set, in gold-lettered 
cloth case, 12s. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. Uniform Edition. 
each containing 4 I'lustrations, 6d each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp 
cloth, or cloth boards, gilt oy 2s 6d, each. And the POCKET 
JITION, in 8 vols. smail fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 15. 6d. 
cop vol. ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


MRS. BROWNING'S 


7 vols., 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The Biographical Edition. 13 vols. large 
crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, each, This New and Revised Edition 
comprises additional mensiad and hitherto unpublished Letters, 
Sketches and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. 
and Note-Books ; and eack Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 

an Introduction by Mrs, RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


*,° THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN 
SET CLO!I'H BINDING, GILT TOP, £3 18s. 


*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent 
post free on application. 


The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo, ros. 6d. 
each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings 
which had not previously been collected, and many additional Jllus- 
trations. 


The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, 
handsomely b und in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, 
#13 135. With Illusirations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 
Frederick Walker. 

*,* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Popular Edition. 13 vols. 


Frontispiece to each vol., scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 


*,* The volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The Cheaper illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 


crown 8vo, with 
£3 55-3 Or in half- 


C8 Bs. 
*,* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Pocket Edition. 


27 vols. bound in cloth, with 
gilt top, 15. 6d, e 


*,* The volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The Novels. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, ars. 
The Miscellanies. 14 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, ais. 








*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their 
Publications post free on application, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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THE BEST ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR OF THE WAR. 


With Sketches by ‘B.P.”’ 


Price 2.6; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5/~ Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12/6 net. 


The Work of 


War Artists in South Africa. 


_ 
{ COANE AN AN IIIS IIIS VS DS 











WITH FOUR FULL-PAGE 
REMBRANDT PLATES— 


COLONEL PLUMER’S ATTEMPT TO RELIEVE 
MAFEKING. By F. Dapp, R.I. 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS AT BIDDULPHSBERG 
By R. Caton WoopvILLeE. 


War ARTISTS | an a 
SOUTH AFRICA HOLY COMMUNION ON THE VELDT. 


SS“ 
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By F. Craic. 





AND 


5O OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


by R. Caton WoopvILLE, DuDLEY Harpy, R.L., 
W. B. WoLLEN, R.I., W. HATHERELL, R.I., W. T. 
MaupD, E. PRATER, MELTON Prior, A. FORESTIER, 
G. D. GILES, GENERAL BADEN POWELL, S. BEcG, 
JoHN CHARLTON, J. FINNEMORE, R.I., SIDNEY 
PAGET, FRANK CRAIG, AND OTHERS. 

















MLL SSA —SPLIS SSA NI ASL 





WL RSV VIL SILT LESS. SSS 








“‘ Both in letterpress and in illustrations the work far excels anything of the kind that has been produced in the past, and 
when complete it should form one of the most lasting of the chronicles of nineteenth-century industry.”—G/asgow erald. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900 


Special Extra Numbers of THE ART JOURNAL 





Bound ae 

toecther, Parts I. to Vi. Now Ready. a. 
/ With over 300 lilustrations (including many full-page). Handsomely bound 

10, 6 together in One Volume, Art cloth, gilt edges. 10/6 





Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21S. 


The Art Journal Volume for 1900, 


WITH NEARLY 500 ILLUSTRATIONS AND FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAVURES, ETC., 


After the following Eminent Artists— 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., Stanhope Forbes, AR.A., Sir E. go R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., Cecil 
Lawson, E. Blair Leighton, Niels M. Lund, David Law, G. W. Joy W. Bouguereau, R. Gemmell Hutchison, 
Hiremy Hirschl, J. McNeill Waistier. 


A Large Etching for Framing on Payment of 2s. 


THE PREMIUM ETCHING FOR 1900. 
**A REVERIE,” after MARCUS STONE, R.A. 
About double Jthe size of a page of THe GRAPHIC, 
Each Purchaser of THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1900 és entitled to a large etching by G. W. RHEAD, of 
the above subject, on Recetpt by the Publishers of 2s., together with voucher inserted in volume, 


LONDON: H. VIRTUE & CO., LTD., 26, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo, tos. net. Illustrated Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 14s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. net. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their work in Colour. Compiled, arranged, and written 
by Julia Frankau. [ilustrated with 52 Characteristic Pictures printed in Colour from 
Copper-plates. 

4. Ordinary Edition with the plates printed in Bistre, and frontispiece, ‘* The Chanters,” in Colour, 
limited to 400 copies. £8 8s. net. 

2, An Edition with the plates printed in Colour, limited to 200 copies, £18 185. net. 








MARION GRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by 
HENRY BROKMAN. 2 vols., 8vo. 215. net. 


A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 
SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. By 


E. V. B. With numerous full-page and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MAURICE HEWLETT . is .. Richard Yea-and-Nay. 
MARION CRAWFORD ... .. In the Palace of the King. 
EGERTON CASTLE si - Marshfield the Observer. 
ROSA N. CAREY . a .. Rue with a Difference. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE ia oe - Modern Broods. 
S. WEIR MITCHELL .... .. Dr. North and his Friends. 
RHODA BROUGHTON ... = ‘ies .. Foes in Law. 
FRANCES M. PEARD ... ener One and Number Two. 
EDWIN ASA DIX... “is es ete .. Deacon Bradbury. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
The House that Grew. Illustrated by | The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 
AticeE B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. With Coloured Illustrations by Katze GREENAWAY. 


Small gto. 6s. 

With Coloured Illustrations by 8. ROSAMOND 
PRAEGER. Written and Pictured by MABEL DEARMER. 

The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons. | A Noah’s Ark Geography. Globe 4to. 


Oblong 4to. Picture boards. 6s. Pictu e boards. 6s. 





THE ORIGINS OF ART: A Psychological and Sociological Enquiry. 


By Dr. YrjJO Hirn, of the University of siatingion. 8vo. 10s, net. 


AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 





MACMILLAN 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE FAIRY BOOK, SERIES. 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 








With 65 Illustrations by H. J. FORD. Price 6s. s 2 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK me ils ... With 138 Illustrations 6 0 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK ... ‘aie = ... With roo Illustrations 6 0 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK sie bate ... With 99 Illustrations 6 0 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK .... a ... With 104 Illustrations 6 0 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK... by. tea ... With 67 Illustrations 6 0 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK i o ... With 66 Illustrations 6 0 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK a ... With roo Illustrations 6 0 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK ... ... With 67 Illustrations 6 0 
THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES ... With 65 Illustrations 6 0 
6 0 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ... G2 Ee ... With 66 Illustrations 


THE “GOLLIWOGG” SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME FOR CHRISTMAS 1900. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR ADVENTURES. 


By FLORENCE and BERTHA UPTON. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, boards, 6s. 
The Adventures of Two Dutch. s. ¢. | The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club 
Dolls and a Golliwogg ... 6 0} The Golliwogg at the Seaside 
The Yegemen’s Revenge ... 6 0/| The Golliwogg in War ... 


With Numerous Pictures in Colour. 





Aaa 
ooo 8} 





URCHINS OF THE SEA. 


A Picture Book for Children. 
By MARIE OVERTON CORBIN and CHARLES BUXTON GOING. 
Wtth sitet ee F. I, BENNETT. Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. 


WORKS. BY MISS" GERTRUDE» JEKYLL. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. With 71 Lllustrations. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working Amateur. 
NEW EDITION. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. With 51 Illustrations. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in Both. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 
“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT:” a Drama of Waking and Dream. By 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of ‘‘ Madame Izan,” etc, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
HERBERT COMPTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM: a Romance of Botany Bay. 


By HerBert Compton, Author of “ A Free Lance in a Far Land.” Crown 8vo, cloth, eilt top, 6s. 


THE “PRETTY POLLY”: a Voyage of Incident. By W. Clark RussELL. With 
12 IJlustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
‘* As thoroughly enjoyable as any sea- loving lad can wish for.’ ’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TYLER TATLOCK, PRIVATE DETECTIVE. Related 
by Dick Donovan, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s €d. 
THE FOURTH GENERATION. Sir WALTER Besant. Author of “ The Orange Girl,” 
etc. THirp Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, a t top, 6s. 
‘** As interesting as a wong f tale.’ '—Times. 
“‘ Holds the reader from beginning to end with a strange fascination.”— Times. 
“A story which will be read with the most intense interest.”—Glasgow Herald. nate 
THE BAG OF DIAMONDS, and Three Bits of Paste. By Grorcz MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of ‘‘A Crimson Crime,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ All highly sensational, and all excellently told.”—Scotsman. ‘ The reader is in good hands,”—Academy. 
PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. NEILSON SrEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


e top, 6s. *,* 60,000 copies of “ Snows ig Winwood” have been sold in the United States. 
“A most entertaining ‘book.’ —Daily Graphic. 
“One of the excellent historical romances of which American fiction has recently given us so many.”— Oxdlook. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By BertHa THomas, Author of ‘‘The Son of the House.” 
Seconp Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘* A pretty story. . . . There is some very charming work in Miss Thomas’s volume.”—A fhenaeum. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘* With the Red Eagle,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
** A capital book, pleasant y written, and never dull.”—S¢. James's Gasette. 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBU RG, Etc. By Mark Twain. SECOND 
Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ The whole collection makes ‘f st-class reading.” —Sco/sman. 
‘Shows Mark Twain at his very best.”—Black-and-White. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Azerr Ross. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
‘*A bright and lively story, not too deep in plot, with plenty of roving adventure in it.”—L/oyd's News. 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By Rozpert S. Surress. Author of 
‘* Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” With 79 Illustrations by Joun LeEcH. A New Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. A LARGE-TYPE 
FINE-PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. ; polished leather, 3s. net. 


THE SMALL-PART LAGY, Etc. By Greorce R. Sims, Author of ‘* The Dagonet Ditties,” 


etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MAX THORNTON; a Boy’s Story of the War. By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author 
of ‘‘ The Golden Rock. 3 With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crometon, R.I. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
5S. CShortly. — 
THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ouipa, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” etc. CHEAP 


Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


THE conquest OF PLASSANS. By Emite Zora. Edited, with an Introduction, by 


Ernest A. VizETELLy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 






























































THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF MR. VERSCHOYLE. Told by Himself, and 
Edited by T. W. Speicut. Demy 8vo, 1s. 
*,* This Story forms the GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for 1900. 
NEW 3s. Gd. EDITIONS. 
Mary Unwin. By Avan St. AuByn. With 6 Illustra- With the Red Eagle. By Wittiam WesTALL 








tions by Percy TARRANT. A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
. aye B.C 
ee By L. Tease. Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
Under False Pretences. By ApDFLINE SERGEANT. Barbara. Lady’s Maid and Peeress. Bv Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


R. L. STEVENSON’S TRAVELS. 
IN THE SOUTH SEAS. Being an Account of Experiences in the 


Marquesas, Paumotus, and Gilbert Islands in the course of two Cruises in the yacht Casco (1888) and the 
schoooner Equator (1889). By I Ropert Lou 1s Stevenson. Crown 8vo, buckram, gii't top. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 


By Justin McCartny, A New Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and Topographical. By C. W. 


HeckKeETHORNE, Author of “ London Souvenirs,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LIFE IN LONDON. By Pierce Ecan. With an Introduction by JoHN CAMDEN HoTreN, 


and a Coloured Frontispiece. A New Eprrion. Small demvy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects in 


Literature, Science, and Art, ‘‘TaBie-Tak,” by SyLVANUS URBAN, appears monthly. 1s. per month. 

















Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. MARTIN’s LANE, W.C. 
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HURST & BLAGKETT’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


The Greatest Book on African Travel and Sport ever published, being an account 
of the first traverse of the Dark Continent from South to North. 


Price One Guinea net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


THE FIRST TRAVERSE OF AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH. 
By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 
With Introductory Letter from the RichHt Hon. CECIL RHODES, 
In One Volume, Crown 4to. 
Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings 
by E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, etc. The hitherto unex- 
plored country between Tanganyika and the Mountains of the Moon is dealt with at length; the chain of 


high volcanoes, two of which are active, was thoroughly explored ; 700 miles of new country were mapped, 
and the total distance of the actual journey was 6500 miles. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
THE RENASCENCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Arcuipatp R. CoLounoun, 


Author of ‘‘China in Transformation”; formerly Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with Map, price 6s. A popular account of South Africa. The lessons to be learnt 
from its past and its future possibilities. A concise description of the physical conditions in the various 
territories, and of the peoples, native and otherwise. A consideration of the best methods of developing 
the country and of the problems of settlement. 


A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 59 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 16s. net. 

WILD SPORTS OF BURMA AND ASSAM. By Colonel Pottock (late Staff 
Corps) and W. S. THom (Assistant Superintendent of Police, Burma). The Illustrations for this work 
are principally from photographs, and are quite unique as a collection of sporting pictures, most of 
them having been taken while the authors were on their various hunting expeditions, 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Eari 


DE LA Warr. Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE. A Book for Horse Owners and 
Students. By Captain M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by numerous Reproductions of 
Photographs taken specially for this work. Now ready, in r vol., demy 8vo, ras. net. 

“Captain Hayes— who may justly claim to be the first authority now living on all matters connected with the horse—is 
always welcome, and the more so because each successive volume is a monument of the ‘reason why.’”—County Gentleman. 
Now in the Press, in 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


RIDING AND HUNTING. By Captain M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. Fully 


Illustrated, 























NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with go Illustrations, after Drawings and Photographs by the Author, price ras. net. 

AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA. By Mme. JEAN POMMEROL. 

Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers), Author of ‘‘ The Elementary History of Art,” etc. The 

author has given the results of her experience in a series of very vivid word-pictures, supplemented by 

sketches and photographs taken under great difficulties, for the women of the Sahara look upon the camera 

as an uncanny sentient being with the power of the evil eye, and, moreover, they consider it a positive 

crime to allow their portraits to be taken. 


THE RESURRECTION OF PETER. A Reply to Olive Schreiner. By Princess 


CATHERINE RADZIWILL. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, limp cloth, price rs. 


TWO CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR Layarp. In 1 vol, 
oblong 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
GOLDEN HAIR AND CURLY HEAD. A Poem by ALLEN Upwarp. With 


Illustrations by HAROLD CopiNc. In 1 vol., crown 4to, with Frontispiece Photogravure, price 2s. 6d. 
net, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lrtp., 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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FAMOUS HOMES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THEIR STORIES. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN, 








With nearly 200 Iilustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 





Among the writers are— 
Tue Duke or MArLBorouGH, THE DucHEss oF CLEVELAND, 
Lapy De L’Is_te anp Dubey, Lapy Newton, Lapy Warwick, 
Lorp Emtyn, and A. H. Matan. 


HOMES DESCRIBED: 


ALNWICK CAWDOR CASTLE 
PENSHURST HOLLAND HOUSE 
LYME CHARLECOTE 
BATTLE ABBEY CHATSWORTH 
BLENHEIM BELVOIR CASTLE 
HARDWICK WARWICK CASTLE 





This work comprises interesting descriptions of some of the 
most beautiful Homes of Old England. In many instances these 
descriptions are from the pens of the members of the house 
described, adding greatly to the personal interest. The illustrations 
cover as well the Architecture, Tapestry, Sculpture, Armour, Oil 
Paintings, Carved Wood, Landscape Gardening, etc. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 
With Buller in Natal; or, a Born Leader. ; Out with Garibaldi: a Story of the Libera- 














With 10 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., anda tion of Italy. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. 
Map. 6s. Rainey, R.I., and 2 Maps. 5s. 
In the Irish Brigade: a Tale of War in | For Name and Fame; or, to Cabul with 
Flanders and Spain With 12 Illustrations by CHARLES Roberts. With 8 Page Illustrations by Gorpon 
M. SHELDON and 2 Maps. 6s. Browne. New Edition. 5s. 
MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS asimearae 
Price 6S. each. Price 6S. each. | Price 5S. each. 
WON by the SWORD. The LION of ST. MARK. IN th t 
A ROVING COMMISSION, Capt. BAYLEY’S HEIR. A RCGHITE £ ae he ROCKIES. 
UNDER SELL nein +, COMMAND. BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. CONDEMNED as a SenarisT. 
BOTH SIDES THE BO FOR the TEMP HELD FAST for ENGLAND. 
WITH FREDERICK a. GREAT. Che YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. | MAORI and SETTLER. 
wi TH MOORE at CORUNNA WITH ip Ae Retin | ONE of the 28th 
WHEN LO « IN the R f 
WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS. | The LION of the NORTH. It, the REIGN of TERROR. 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS. WITH CLIVE in INDIA. BRAVEST of the BRAVE. 
‘The TIGER of MYSORE. IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE, A FINAL RECKONING. 
WULF the SAXON. THROUGH the FRAY. The CAT of BUBASTES. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S EVE, UNDER DRAKE’s FLAG. DRAGON and the RAVEN. 
THROUGH the SIKH WAR. I'RUE to the OLD FLAG. ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND, 
BERIC the BRITON. BY SHEER PLUCK. ‘ 
The DASH for KHARTOUM. Price 5s. each. FACING DEATH. 
Bet tet OMEN NO SUBBENPER, cap 
of CON ST. 3 an ‘ 
By ENULANDS SAID. A MARCH on LONDON. Price 3S. Gd. each. 
WITH LEE in VIRGINIA. ON the IRRAWAD The YOUNG COLONISTS. 
BY PIKE and DYKE THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. BY ALICE STRONACH. 
Three Fair Maids; or, the Burkes of Derry- | A Newnham Friendship. With 6 Page 
more, With 12 Page Illustrations by G. Demain Illustrations by HaRoLv CopPiInG. 35. 6d. 
Haumonp, R.J. 6s. BY GORDON STABLES. 
BY ROBA MULHOLLAND C@ADY GILBER?). In Far Bolivia: a Story of a Strange Wild 
Cynthia's Bonnet Shop. With 8 Page Illus- Land With 6 Illustrations by J. Finnemore, RI. 
trations by G. Demain Hammonp, RI. 55. 38. 6d. 
BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. BY LEON GOLSCHMANN. 
With Rifle and Bayonet: a Story of the | Boy Crusoes: A Story of the Siberian Forest. 
Boer War. With 8 lilustrations by WAL PaGET. 5s. Adapted from the Russian. With 6 Page Illustrations 
BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. Oo} FEREEE, EE oe Oe 
In the King’s Service: a Tale of Cromwell's ae oe 
Invasion of Ireland. With 8 Page Illustrations by Every Inch a Briton: a School Story. With 
Stantey L. Woop. 5s. 6 Lilustrations by SypNey CoweELL. 3s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY JUDGE PARRY, ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 
The Story of Don Quixote. Retold by His Honour Judge Parry. Illustrated 


by a Crane. With 11 Coloured Full-Page Piates, 19 Half-page Plates, a Title-page, and Cover. Royal 8vo, 
ot! 6s 


NEW PICTURE BOOK OF HUMOUR BY HARRY B. NEILSON, 


Droll Doings. Illustrated by HARRY B. NEILSON, with Verses by the COCKIOLLY 
Birp. 23 Fuil Pages and 18 Vignettes in Full Colour. Royal 4to, Picture Boards, cloth back. 6s. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
My Very Best Book. With Coloured Illus- |; Arm-Chair Stories. With Coloured Illustra- 


trations. 4to. 1s. tions. 4to. 15. 
: : : ‘ Story-Book Time. With 38 Colour Pages, 
Our Darling's First Book. Bright Pictures over 40 Full-Page Black-and-White Illustrations, and a 
and com Lessens for Little Folk. 4to. 10} in. by large number of Vignettes. Picture Bvards, as. 6d. ; 
74 in. Picture Boards, 1s.; cloth, gilt ra, 2s. cloth, one edges, 3s. 6d. 





Also NEW BOOKS at prices ‘from 2s. 6d. to 6d. 
BLACKIE & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 








Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, Laoren, 50, Otp BalLey. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


> eee 





— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


Recent Additions to the Company’s Well-known Collections. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN at WINDSOR CASTLE. By gracious permission 


of Her 7 the Queen. A New Series of Reproductions of Twenty-Eight of the Frincipal Drawings in 
this Renowned Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the Originals, and 
the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely as possible. [he prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Reproductions of 
Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord 
Leighton, Herkomer, Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, etc. The 
Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s. each, 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Autotype Copies 
of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries. The Masters represented inciude 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, etc. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART (TATE GALLERY). 


An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in this Popular Collection, embracing Kepresenta- 
tive Works of Constable, Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, and others. 














Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION. With upwards of 1oo Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art character, and prove acceptable presents, being eminently suit- 
able for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, etc. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 








AN ABSOLUTELY PURE COCOA. 


‘(Morning at the Palace. 


It is pleasing to be able to record that, thanks to a good 
night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill 
effects from Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, 
as usual, at seven o’clock in the morning, of her 
cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March oth,  1go00. 





‘4 The Queen 


‘has a cup of SCHWEITZER’s COCOATINA brought 
to her at 7.30 am., and two hours later uses 
the same beverage at the breakfast table.” — Sociely. 
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Paris, 1900 


Gold Medal 


Awarded for r 


Waterman’s Ideal : 


Fountain Pen 


which is an improvement on all 
others for simplicity and ease. 


Ideal Xmas Gifts 


BenneET BURLEIGH, the famous war 
correspondent, writes Nov. 15, 1898: 
‘‘T have used this pen throughout the 
Khartoum campaign. J¢ ts the first of 
the kind—stylo or fountain—that I have 
found that did not dry up or ‘blubber’ 
in the desert.” 


Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, ete. 
Our Elegant Illustrated ‘‘A ” Booklet 
free to readers of “ Patt MALL 
AGAZINE,” 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E,.C. 
Of Dealers generally. If difficulty write as above, 


OwzPrszwnmars 
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THE “‘DERBY”’ 
contain every convenience th:t a Desk 
should have—and nothing superfluous. 
They contain the finest materials which 
can be put into a Desk, and are of the 
best workmanship. Artistic in design, 
substantially made, handsome in appear- 
ance. In brief, they are the best desks 
that can be bought, and we are proud to 
stock them. Cannot be a else- 
where. Invaluable in Office or Study— 
a lifelong convenience. 

FREE I fais iiusteaied $290 batalogue 
—————===—=—== Free to readers of Pa)] Mall Magazine. 


THOS. TURNER “*\%s*” 


Specialists in Office & Library Appliances. 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.; 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. Also at 
LEICESTER, and 19, Market St., BRADFORD. 
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ROLL-TOP DESKS 





ChronicIndigestion 


Dr. Abernethy, the renowned Physician, 
used to say that “No person could be 
persuaded to pay due attention to his 
Digestive Organs until death, or the dread 
of death, was staring him in the face.” This 
is as true to-day as it was then. Another dis- 
tinguished authority has remarked :—“ This 
slackening of the energy of the Digestive 
Organs is the curse of the age in which we 
live. It kills, indirectly, more Human Beings 
than even Consumption. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that some reliable 
remedy should be resorted to early in the 
attack.” Guy’s Tonic strengthens the walls 
of the Stomach, thereby increasing the 
rapidity of its muscular movements. It 
braces up the Stomachic Glands: more 
gastric juice is secreted. Not only this, but 
at the same time the System generally is 
invigorated by its use, thus re-establishing 
perfect Digestion, as well as improving the 
condition of the general Health. 

Its digestive worth may be tested without 
taking it : if some very tough meat be placed 
in a vessel of water, Guy’s Tonic added, and 
the whole kept at the temperature of the 
body—98°4—the fibres of the meat will 
be observed to separate, then to become 
dissolved, and finally digested exactly as it 
occurs in the interior of the body. In this 
way the unquestionable value of Guy’s Tonic 
in all forms of Dyspepsia may be con- 
clusively demonstrated before your eyes. 
Guy’s Tonic is a reliable remedy for over- 
coming Stomach disorders of a chronic 
character ; the most obstinate forms yielding 
if the simple instructions accompanying each 
bottle be carefully followed, and a dose of 
Guy’s Tonic taken for a few days after each 
meal. 


Loss of Strength Arrested. 


Mr. B. W. Horsman, 53, Caledonian Street, 
Leeds, writes as follows :— 
‘*T have been married twenty years, and 
‘for the greater part of that time my Wife 
**has suffered from Indigestion, and has not 
**been able to eat any other flesh meat 
“‘except mutton, and that only sparingly. 
‘* She has tried all sorts of medicines without 
‘*any lasting results, and one of the leading 
**Doctors in this city told her she would 
‘*always be Dyspeptic. Her Appetite failed 
‘ther, and she began to lose flesh. I came 
**across one of your advertisements in which 
*¢a similar case was mentioned, and I sent 
*fout and got a bottle of Guy’s Tonic. I 
‘*then got another, and now have the satis- 
** faction of saying that Guy’s Tonic put her 
‘‘all right, and her Appetite is such that 
‘* she can eat a dry crust with relish.” 
Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation 
of simple Vegetable origin. It is em- 
ployed with excellent results in Hospital 
Practice, and is widely recommended by 
Medical Men. 
A new size (Six-Ounce) Bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 14d., is now on 
Sale at all Chemists’ and Stores. 


b 
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Among other contents the JANUARY 
NUMBER (published on 18th December) 
will include the following :— 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P.—The question of Army 


Reform will be the first serious work of the New 
Parliament. Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., has written 
for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE an important article, 
‘“‘The British Officer in the Field,’’ giving in full 
detail his observations of English Officers in the 
South African War. 


** CLUMBER.”’—An article written by THE DUCHESS OF 


NEWCASTLE. Illustrated by special photographs taken 
by ‘SHE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


AUGUSTE RODIN.—A beautifully illustrated descriptive paper 


Miss 


on the great French Sculptor whose exhibition is now one 
of the sights of Paris will be written by Miss MARIE 
VAN VORST. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS, the famous actress (whose novel 
“An Open Question” created so much interest), has 
returned from a prolonged visit to the gold-bearing beach 
at Nome, and has written a thrilling account of her travels 
under the title of ‘‘ The Gold Miners of the Frozen 
North.’’ 


EVOLUTION OF STEAMBOAT TRAVELLING. I.—The 


THE 


first of two fully illustrated articles dealing with the 
present competition in fast ocean-travelling will also be 
included. 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Mkpr. JOHN FOSTER 
FRASER has written a bright and informing article. This 
will be illustrated by many Caricature Portraits of 
leading members. 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, the well-known dramatic critic, will 





contribute an illustrated paper on the chief plays now 
running at the London Theatres. 


(Continucd on page 20.) 
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LADIES AT HOME OR ON TOUR. 


(ABSORBENT) So uth al | Ss (ANTISEPTIC) 



















“Sanitary Towels.’ 


SAMPLES free on application to the ane MANAGER, 11, usa ST., = mesenness. 
Sold by Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists throughout the world. 
SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY SHEETS for Accouchemeat, in three sizes, 1/-, 2/-, and 2/6 cach. 


of “HINTS ON HOME N 











SMOKE 


ortoise- Shell 
Mixture 


The Purest and Best Smoking Mixture ever produced. 
MILD with Silver Shield. 
MEDIUM STRENGTH Green Shield. 
Sold Everywhere in Packets and Tins only. 


W. A. & A.C. CHURCHMAN, Ipswich, London, & Norwich. 


METROPOLITAN IN: essen 














Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, Colds, Relieves 
at once, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Influenza. The germs of contageous disease cannot 
live in the presence of Cresolene. It cures Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Measles, and protects those exposed. You 
inhaleit. Breathe it right into your throat, bronchial tubes 
andlungs. No home where there are children should be 
without it, Send for descriptive booklet with physicians’ 
endorsements, Sold by all chemists. 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd. {7oni%.°2t'} LONDON. 























ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


SUPERIOR TO ALI. OTHERS 


FOR 


31010) RO Mro as) 9 (0) ahs) 


CREAM 


W. CLARK 52: oxford st., Lonvon, w. 


(near Marble Arch). 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE —continued. 





Mr. MAX BEERBOHM, caricaturist and writer, is peculiarly fitted 
to deal with the subject of “Caricature.” He has written 
a remarkable paper on the aims and methods of the 
caricaturist. 


THE LACE OF FLANDERS.—An exquisitely illustrated 
article, giving many fine designs, and written by Miss 
ALICE DRYDEN, will also be published in the January 
Number. 


ASSASSINATIONS OF THE CENTURY.—A detailed 
account of the most famous historical murders of the 
century, illustrated by portraits and reproductions of 
old prints. 


FAIRY TALES.—Miss Evetyn SHArpP, herself a graceful 
writer of Fairy Tales, will contribute an illustrated article 
with special reference to the centenary of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


' Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL has written a charming essay on a 
literary subject for the January Number. 


There will be OTHER ARTICLES, several complete SHORT 
STORIES and ILLUSTRATED POEMS; and the Frontispiece will 
consist of an exquisite photogravure, after the picture by 
' Gainsborough, 


‘“THE COUNTESS OF LINCOLN.” 
NOTE.—An Important Art Competition, of great interest 


to artists and others, will be fully announced 
in the January Number. 





Publisbing Offices: 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


(As a large demand is anticipated for the January Number, and as 
no Second Edition will be possible, intending subscifbers should order 
copies from their booksellers without delay.) 


‘ 
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Patent 


BOOTS 


are made not only to fit the feet but also 
to fit the season. Our boots whilst still 
retaining all those qualities which have 


made them such an unqualified success, 
are so made as to give the feet that 
warm and comfortable feeling so grate- 
ful in wintry weather. Special features, 
no laces, simply fastened by a strap. 


PRICE 14/6, and upwards. 
Postage 6d. extra, 2/- Europe, 3/6 Colonies. 


London Address: 35, Norfolk St., Strand. 


On receipt of Post Card we will send (free) our 
Catalogue which gives full particulars of the 
different qualities and leathers, also Self- 
measurement Forms, or call at either of our 
Show-rooms and judge tor yourself. 


SOUTHALL & Co. Depti2, 


KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 








A TRUE HAIR GROWER. 


A London business man makes a remarkable offer to readers of THE PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE. He will send his preparation on trial 


FREE TO You. 





= 


~ 





Address: JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 110, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


A FEW YEARS AGO THE TOP OF MY HEAD WAS EN- 
TIRELY BALD. My father and grandfather were bald-headed. 
My mother’s hair was naturally very thin also. I was quite recon- 
ciled to being bald-headed myself. One day, during a trip through 
Switzerland, I met with a learned elderly gentleman who, in the 
course of conversation, asked me if I were desirous of possessing 
a LUXURIANT GROWTH OF HAIR UPON MY HEAD. Natu- 
rally I was interested, and replied in the affirmative. He thereupon 
stated to me that he had been a lifelong student of chemistry, and 
that he had made a feature of hirsu al matters. He gave me a 
formula, and suggested that I have it compounded, which I did 
upon reaching Geneva, and continued to use the preparation for 
a short time. In three weeks hair began to assert itself, and 
within FORTY DAYS my head was quite covered. I supplied 
some of the preparation to two friends—one of whom was a lad; 
whose hair had been nearly lost—AND THE RESULTS IN EAC 
CASE WERE ASTONISHING. 

SINC* THEN I HAVE BEEN SELLING THE PREPARA- 
TION, HAVING OBTAINED PERMISSION TO DO SO FROM 
THE SAVANT WHO MADE THE DISCOVERY. I can testity 
to hundreds of similarly successful instances; in fact, it is most 
wonderful in effect. Equally potent for either sex. ‘This is nota 
patented medicine. I have no fancy labels for it, nor is it sold at 
chemists’ shops. To any reader who will write to me (inclosing 
three stamps to pay for posting and proportionate cost of adver- 
tising), mentioning that he or she saw this announcement in THE 
Patt MALL MaGazine, I will gladiy send a small quantity of the 
preparation, in a plain sealed wrapper, without charge, for the 
perpene of demonstrating its real value. Then, when you find that 

air has begun to grow, I will send you a further quantity at a 
small charge. 
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Birth to three months of age. -— 





STABILITY. 


“‘Allenburgs Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, suited to the growing digestive powers. 
Younc Inrants thrive and sleep well, and are contented and happy, being saved from 
the disorders and digestive troubles common to those fed on farinaceous foods, condensed 

milk, or even cow's milk. 


Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3. 
FOR INFANTS FROM 
Three to six months. _ 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management FREEn 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd 
STRENGTH. STEADINESS. 


Ne The Ease of Writing on a Typewriter depends much on its 
. Steadiness. 

stability because its centre of gravity is near its base. Although 
the “ Visible Writing Oliver ” is much lighter in weight than 
many other Typewriters, its Stability is greater because its 
centre of gravity is much lower, and it has no top-heavy car- 
riage to overbalance it. 
down (the natural way), and not up. This gives greater power 
with less force, and therefore less strain on the wearing parts. 
It enables the ‘‘ Oliver” to stand harder usage, and do more 
work with less wear than any other Typewriter. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CoO., 







Six months and upwards, 


London. 


Plough Court, 
eg Lombard Street, 









A Pyramid of steel or heavy metal has great 


In the ‘‘ Oliver" the typebars strike 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900. 


FREE.—Our Booklet, giving 25 Reasons why “THe OLIver” 


is superior to all others, sent gratis to any reader of 
the “ Patt Mati Manasiwe.” of 
Ltd., 


42, Poultry, London, E.C. 


Copying Department: 75, Queen Victoria Street. 








JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


World-Wide Sale. For nearly a 
Century the Approved Denti- 
frice. Pots, 1s.6d. and 2s. 6d. 












Many p-ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. Allsuch should send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his little book, 
‘* How to Preserve the Eyesight.” This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remedy. — ied in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/. each by all chemists & stores. 
Please note that it retains its 
healing virtues for years. 






























six GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 


Plate Powder: 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
For MORE THAN Half a Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Sargst Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 eacti. 


GODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM 
for Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
Sold in Bottles, 6¢. and 1s. each by Cuemists, Grocers, 
JRONMONGERS, etc. 












TYPEWRITERS 


For SALE, HIRE, or 
EXCHANGE, at Half 
Makers’ Prices. 

Sent on Approval. 

Easy Terms. 

Hi, Agents for the CHICAGO, 

; Price £10 10. 

&| MACHINES PURCHASED 

also REPAIRED. 


M88, Typewritten from 10d. 
r 1000 words, 


, ao 

TAYLOR'S, 

74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
(Established 1884), 
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™= YOST 
Fountain Pen. 


Invaluable to all who have Writing 
to do. 

Always handy for making Notes. 

A Useful Present for Christmas. 

Does not Soil the Fingers. 

Has the Best Gold Nib that can 
be made ; 

A Holder of the Finest Vulcanised 
Rubber ; 

And a Perfect Feed, which ensures 
absolute Certainty and Regularity of 
Working. 


PRICE 4 O/G .Eacu. 


For Ornamental Pens, see 
Complete Price List. 


The YOST Typewriter Co., 


Ltd., 
50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
West-End Depot: 308, OXFORD STREET. 
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BRANDS 
" BEEF 
a 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat 








Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 








BRAND & CO., LTD.,. 



















ABOUT. 
VEIAVI. . 


What Is It? 


It is a nerve and tissue food which 
has brought health to thousands. 
We want every suffering woman to 
write to us, that she may know of 
We ask your 


Viavi. 


Thoughtful Investigation ! 


We know Viavi’s power to assist 
Nature in restoring to woman her 
greatest blessing— 


Health. 


Our sales have reached their im- 
mense poapcetons solely through 
personal recommendation. We are 
now for the first time calling atten- 
tion to Viavi through the press. 

All ladies are cordially invited to 
our Free Hygienic Lectures, every 
Friday at 3 p.m., in our Regent 
House Parlours. 

All particulars will be sent to any 
lady applying to the British Viavi 
Co., Ltd., Room 36, Regent House, 
Regent Street, London, W 














Grit ina Man 1s Goodt 
but it is bad in Pencilsy 


No‘Grit in L:C HarprMuris 
“KQOH-I|- NOOR” PENCILS 


and Neuralgia © Cured. 
FREE TES TO. YOU. 


iT oO . 
A Simple, Safe, and Speedy Remedy. 
A Zox Powder can be taken here, 
at any time, and with any yr with 
wonderful results. H. P. B. Adams, 
Well House, Beech Estate, near Alton, 
Dec. oth, 1899 :—** Having ‘found - 
benefit from your Zox Powders, I 












PALL MALL MAG. sending stamped 
addressed envelope for same. The ZOX 
CO., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 














Time Saved is Money Earned. 


The 
— —. Use noon Sie it is equally indispensable for 
tlc concern and for a peieate individual 


1,500 Letters 
e/- Filed fer = 


On receip' 














Grands 
Patent 











iculars sent to all en 
quirers, but —— PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE. 

Cabinets on Building-up Plan. 
14s. to £224 10s. 

Mr. J. A. WALTERS, 35.) = 
Street, Blackwood, -+ 
Mon., writes, Fan. 271 an 

“The more I think of your system, tue better I like it. I consider it 
the Simplest, Cheapest, and Best.” 


The “ Stolzenberg ” File Co., 8, New Broad St., Londen, E.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 
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Billiards at_ Home 








at ns reenter nme 
nr ener 




















PRICES. 

és. & 

3ft. 4in. by Ift.1Cin. 310 0 
For Room 11 feet or above. 

4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in. 410 0 
For Room 12 feet or above. 

5ft.4in. by 2ft. 10. 510 0 
For Room 13 feet or above. 

6ft. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. 615 O 
For Room 14 feet or above. 

7ft. 4in. by 3ft.10in. 9 0 O 

For Room 15 feet long. 

In OAK or WALNUT, 10°/o extra, 

CATALOGUE FREE. 





























FULL-SIZE BILLIARD TABLES, | 

j 50 to 250 Guineas. 

THE LARGEST SHOW ROOMS OUT OF 
LONDON. 


i ~—« Old Tables converted to New Fast Low 
t Frost Proof Cushions. 








see 





Solid Mahogany Legs and Cushions, Best Thick Bangor Slates, 
Fast Low Frost Proof Cushions, Bolted (not screwed), Superior 
Billiard Cloth, Handsome Marking Board, 6 Cues, Ivory Balls, 
Cue Rack, Dust Cover, Rest, Brush, lron, &c. (Made to suit 
full size balls if required.) 


Complete Billiard Tables 















FOR SMALL ROOMS. ¢ 
PRIGES. 
Gft. 4in. by 3ft.4in. .. .. .. .. 15 Guineas. 
7ft. dia. by 3ft.10m. .. .. .. 18. 
Sft. dia. by 4ft.4. .. .. .. .. 25s, 








‘ Ot. da. by 40%. 00a. © www PY) 
, A &ft. and Oft. sizes have six legs. 
a_i eeeemeneed 


Estimates Free. Prompt Repairs. 


EL J. RILEY, LIMITED, ACCRINGTON, (eNctano). 
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lA South African Soldier’s: 


| 


Child reared on 


“FRAME FOOD” 





Mrs. McCormick, Cliggden, Punjaub, India, writes: 


“Dear Sirs,—I herewith send a photo of my little son, 








aged four months; he has been fed on ‘Frame Food’ 
since he was ten weeks old. His father is in the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and has never seen his sturdy son. As 
you will see, the little fellow has the Queen’s Chocolate 
Box in his hand: his father sent it from South Africa. I 
attribute his size and strength and good health to your ex- 
cellent ‘ Frame Food,’ of which I cannot speak too highly.” 





}1b. Sample Tin of ** FRAME FOOD,’? or s5-0z. Sample Jar of ** FRAME FOOD’? JELLY, sent 
free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage ; both samples sent for 4d. postage. (Mention this Magazine.) 





FRAME FOOD CO., LTD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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Never Fails. 


Established 
26 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


Try it also for 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, ¥ 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()ybrid 































es 
ang fone 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 








“ My wife had forty-two bottles of medicine and found no relief. For six 
weeks she could not get out of bed. I quite gave her up as she had wasted away 
to a mere skeleton. When she had taken one bottle of your Lung Tonic she 
could walk about with a stick. She is now getting on first-class, and can do 


her household work as usual.” J. Surton, 45, Dacre Road. Hitchin 


“T feel bound to say it is a splendid remedy for sore throats, colds, 
Sc., and if taken im time will completely stop what might have been 
a very bad cold.” Franx B, SCRIVENER, 12, St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 
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UNDER THE ROYAL PATRONAGE OF 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF GREECE. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 














H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE, 


(High Commissioner of Crete), &c., &c. 











EDWARDS: 





HARLENE’ 


FOR 
THE 





THE GREAT HAIR PRODU HAIR on AND a 


The Finest 


Moustache. The 


Baldness. 





2 Delicately 
A Luxury and a Necessity to Every 
Modern T 


“HARLENE” 
Produces Luxuriant Hair. 
ing Off or ‘Turning Grey. 
Promoting the Growth of the Beard and 
Renowned Remedy for 
For Preserving, Strengthening. 
and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft ; 
for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, etc , also for 

Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


Full Description and Directions for Use in 
20 Languages supplied with every Bottle. 
1s., 28, 6d., and (3 times 2s 6d. size) 48, 6d. 
per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Stores all over the World ; 

receipt of P.O. 


puyesing Ryodaliy Fs Prepared 


‘oilet. 


Prevents its Fall- 
Uneoualled for 


or sent direct on 





ED WARDS’ “ ‘HARLENE 7? GO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


















A SPLENDID GIFT. 


A Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcase 


is a most sensible, helpful present—sensible because 
it is useful, help!ul because it promotes education 
in the home and encourages the building up of a 
library. It is the best bookcase ever made, because 
it grows with the library, always fits it, and can be 
extended horizontally or vertically, at any time and 
to any extent. It is artistically designed, beautifully 
finished, and especially adapted to the home. It 
should be seen to be appreciated. 


Large enough for 10,000 Books! 
Small enough for 10 Books! ! 
Call if you can; if not, send for dainty “J,” 


FREE. Booklet FREE to readers of PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE, or enquire of your Bookseller. 


THOMAS TURNER (Leicester), Ltd., 


4, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, ; BIRMINGHAM ; LEICESTER 
and also at 19, Market Street, BRADFORD. 


















































| 


E) IMPLICITY. 

ig ECURITY. 
3 TYLE. 

| 2 
Good Serviceable Boot- - - - 44/9 
Ditto, Hand Sewn Principle - - 779 











NEW STRAP & BUCKLE BOOT 
THE “UTILITY ” 


Saves the trouble arid annoyance of laces breaking 
or coming untied. 






Superior - - - 


We can fit you by post. 


21/- and 25 -~ 


Send shape of foot on paper, or old 
ot, with remittance. 


Postage paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with Testinenials, Post Free. 


ee a 


GEORGE NORRIS, | 
55§56,Bishopsgate St.Ulithin, | 


LONDON, E.C.; 
28 & 29, St. Swithin’s Lane; 62, King William Street; 
8, Holborn Viaduct ; Salisbury House, 106, London 
Wall, E.Cc. 


a 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road); 
60 & 61, Grafton Street, DUBLIN; 75, Union Street, RYDE ; 
222, Rue Royale, and 12, Rue de la Pompe, BRUSSELS. 


USEFUL AND DECORATIVE 
NOVELTIES 


Suitable for Presents. 
Special Illustrated Price List Post Free. 







Ht Hi fat i 
im 
Solid Mahogany Drawing 


Room Hamlet Seat, upholstered 
in rich silk tapestry .. .. .. 265/ 


Handsome Drawing Room 
Folding Occasional Chair, 
polished Chippendale mahogany, 
and upholstered with art material 

17/6 





Solid Silver Sugar Sifter, 
assorted designs, 4 in. long, 3/11 





Inlaid Mahogany Sheraton 
China Cabinet, with two 
shelves, and back lined plush, 2 ft. 
wide, 5 ft sin. high.. ..£4100 

Do. plain mahogany.. 3196 














To ASTHMA Sufferers. 


Immediate Relief in all cases of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Cough 
is gained by the use of 


Potter’s Datura 
Asthma Cure. 


Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists in Tins 

atil/-each. Free Samples sent on receipt 

of Post Card to Potter & Clarke, Wholesale 
Druggists, Artillery Lane, London, E. 


hy 


1A4 


CATAL 





TIMEKEEPER 





SILVER 
WATCH 


€ 











CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING 


WITH ALSTON’S MEDIUMS 
may be learnt by any one, as no previous training is 
needed, No sandpapering necessary; and % Prize 
Medals have been awarded to Mr. Alston. For full 
particulars, Price List, etc., apply to 
H. ALSTON, GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY. 


S 
SA 











OD FREE 
WHEEL 


ES 
WORKS .COVENTHY.© 


@0 HOLBORN VIADUCT,E.C., AND LEADING AGENTS 





HOBART 


ORLD'S BEST BIC) . 








JANUARY NUMBER, 1901. 
















Advertisers requiring space in this issue are requested 
to send their copy not later than Nov. 29. 
for the Jan. No. are in time if received by Dec. 3. 


Rates and full particulars on application to— 


THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


| ‘Pall Mall Magazine,”’ 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.Cc. | 





Insets 
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STONES | : by Canfield 


Dress 
LETTER FILES. OFFICE & LIBRARY 


FURNITURE, MUSIC CABINETS, Shields 


@NO OTHER 
are the only 


Siete TIME 
® SAVING 
SPECIALITIES 


































shields on sale, 
and when pro- 
perly attached 
(at edges, not 
through curve) 
are guaranteed 
to properly 
rotect every 
dice. 

















Elastic, Soft and Pliable 


TRADE MARK 


No other shields have 


their advantages. Ask 
for and insist on having ° 
Canfield Dress Shields. 
For sale by all drapers. 


Canfield Rubber Co, 


8 Bradford Avenue, 
London, E. C. Trade-Mark on every Shield, 
BPAPALPA EO 


HENRY STONE & SON, L*®. 
NEW SHOW ROOMS 
62 BERNERS St OXFORD ST LONDON,w 

















EVERY HOME IS -} | fan. 
BEAUTIFIED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
HOTOGRAVURES 


PULISHING A 
PLEASURE! 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 





YY... 3 D ¢ 
Also NON-MERCURIAL PLATE POWDER—unsurpassed in quality. 
STEPHENSON BROS., BRADFORD. 





























BEST SHEFFIELD MAKE 







ALWAYS READY FOR USE. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black Handle ens see “ee sis 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop... aay oa ns 7/6 
Ivory Handle Kas ons ée me 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste ... eis - “ 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ SHAVER’S KIT or OUTFIT,” sent post free. Wholesale: OSBORNE, CARRETT & Co., London, W. 
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KEATING’ 
COUGH 
LOZENGES. 


“IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” 
because you have a Cough 
or tickling in your throat, 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES, 
THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 








Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, 1/42 & 2/9 each. 
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MYRTLE|( 
GROVE 


CIGARETTES 





IAC 


r( 
ASS 








SEN 





IN PACKETS OF 


10 CIGARETTES. 
SWEET. COOL. FRAGRANT. 


TADDY & CO., LONDON. 




















A Taylor a 
=. P, 
ay Scammers, , 

bn. 


CHRISTMAS, " 
WEDDING 


Fended from 3 VV 


| chandelier \y 


ADDRESS: 


Saylor Boles iis 


Dept. I, 
103, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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De LARUE & Co'S FOUNTAIN Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” eatentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 











ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRI DIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLOITD PENCIL, (Patenten) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ “ HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RU EB’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, aN 
Secure from Dust and Evaporation. Ud ((| NY 
-] THE FLOAT 1S SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 
INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. 


aa, showing Construction. Prices eee eee from 2/6 to 45/- 















ro] | {ae 





tlle bi Lith 





“OWIFT” WRITING INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 





soLD BY ALG STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 














Tew 
Seer GARDS 
are THE cards 
to send to your friends 


this season. nen eae 











AN 
UNPRECEDENTED 
OFFER. 

Addressed te— 


EVERYBODY \ 
EVERYWHERE ¥ 


Handsome Yolume of near! oy, mill be pages, Pie aeyeuumaly with over “4 . 


bite split ofits pastes Ww 
H. SAMUEL'S BARCAIN BOOK Et 


The most wonderful book of its kind ever issued. It Lie as a novel, and douahies you to be | 
Hons FOr CORIATMAS oivrs me Gold 


ie iin en oe eee 


M poll lid tae ‘ 
\" AL with Key: : eed Be: . Watch, jewelled 
f_ less action, fully > ah) > > movement, key 
" jewelled, richly af 3 » tichiy 
tinted and orna- | @ | — graved case, 
j } mented dial. Five white or gilt dal 
years’ warranty as preferred. 
zy- 38/- 








No, 13. Handsome Pair of Opera Glasses, 














BONUS REWARDS te Purcha: 














OHRISTMAS No. 10.1716 No. 6.—45/= NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. N 


wonderful value. 




















Lady’s 18-carat Ge Ring, hi nar 1 {a 

. bY eeee. ont | 

Ring, set with three real 18-carat gc mount. 
diathoads. 174 








No. 11.—30/- 


Handsome 15-carat Gold Brooch, Government 
Stamped, set with five real diamonds. 30/- 


H. SAMUEL'S BARGAIN BOOK 


Contains full ee of the Grand 





us te 
Ten Lists of Presents to select from are 
enclosed. 


DON'T ware a pg eal I! 








HH. SAMUEL“ 


soi zi, mannct erhatr, MANCHESTER. 
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NICOLE 





No Necessity ot Changing : 
Tune shee ts. ~ 


Absolutely Self-changing | ! 


FRERES’ me 
REGINA AND POLYPHON 


MUSICAL BOXES 


play over | ,OOO Tunes, and delight everybody. 
Wonderfully brilliant in Tone, playing to per- 
fection any Airs from the Operas, or any 
selections of Sacred Music which a 
purchaser may desire. 


Most Appropriate Presents 
for Every Occasion. 





Estab. 1816;. 





From 16/6 to 100 Guineas, 


EDISON'S... 
PHONOGRAPHS, and 
GRAMOPHONES. 


SING! All Dealers, or please write for Fully Il- 
TALK!I! lustrated No. 33 Catalogue, free to Readers 

PLAY!!! ofthe Pail Mall Magasine. Old Musical 
—— Boxes repaired at our London Workshops 











You can 
} make 
your 
own 
i Records, 





promptly and moderately. . Estimates free. 


NICOLE FRERES, nm (Estab.1815), 24, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.¢. 














CAUTION'!! 









SEE 





"| RACKERS 














ITH'S 


5} 
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AN ACCEPTABLE XMAS GIFT. 


The No. 14 
FOLDING POCKET 


KODAK. 


Price £2 10s. The New Kodak gives a picture 43 in. x 24 in., yet is extremely light 
NO DARK ROOM i8 NEEDED and compact. It opens and closes with one rapid simple movement. 
FOR CHANGING THE FILMS. An eminently suitable camera for ladies, cyclists, and tourists. Write 
. for fully illustrated leaflet, post free. 























Grand Prix, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
Mee KODAKS FROM 5s. to £7 7s. Od. 


Of all photographic dealers, or of . . . 


KODAK Ltd., 43) NT ie 


ReETaiL BRANCHES :—6o, Cheapside, E.C, ; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 171173, Regent Street, W.; s9, Brompton 
Road, W. Also at 96, Bold Street, Liverpool, and 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

















THE FAMOUS The description given of 
the little “ Mab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 

ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 

of _ testimonials. The 

“Mab” is rapidly super- 

seding the big clumsy 

razors hitherto used. Do 

not accept any not bear- 

ing the registered Trade 

Mark, “The MAB,” or 

you will be disappointed. 

PRICE 


Black Handle 


rem ae " CHRI STMAS 


Black ¢ 
rory 9/6 
Sent post free same day as P 4 ES t N T S. 
ordered. 
“ MAB’? CO., Vga ee bisep 
73 SIRMINGHAM, I Com p lete 
: = | Modeller, 


A box fitted with Plasti- j 
cine in four colours, and all § 


requisites, . ad’s § 
pelight, 1 gy — 
Just Published, 
“HOW TO UGE PLAGTICINE AS 
A HOME AMUSEMENT,” 7d. 
No mere seasonable gift fo: 
young persons. 




















WM. HARBUTT, ARCA, 
MT herds Fe (Dept. X. 
k perfectly, Alfred Street, BATH. 





withdrawn.—Wacky Ourve foeds in! 
8 x Jae away, —— ng 

- is warranted 0 r. 
Sperial,W- 


s tosult 

: apwards. ; Buslid, 

6/-; Gravity Stylo, 8%. loteresting Booklet, 
Fiiian PEN 
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.&G. BUSZAR 
| | CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


DUNDEE CAKES, with Almonds on top, 2/-, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards. 
RICH PLUM CAKES, not Iced, magnificent quality, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards, 

Iced and Ornamented with Holly, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 
Almond Iced, 15/6, 25/-, 37/6, 52/6 and upwards. 











CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS, 


Of Magnificent Quality, Ready Boiled, 3/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 


and BASKETS, Filled with DESSERT SWEETS and CHOCOLATES, 
5/6, 7/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6, 16/6 and upwards, 
Plain and Hand-Painted SATIN BOXES, Latest Parisian Designs, 
Filled, from 24/- to £10 10. 


GAME PIES, ENTREES, Etc. 


Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Hare and other Pies; 
Galantines of Veal, Chicken and Turkey; 
BONED AND TRUFFLED TURKEYS; FOWLS, CAPONS, BOARS’ HEADS, 
SPICED ROUND OF BEEF; 
Ox Tongues, Ready Cooked Hams, and Pressed Beef. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


COSAQUES 


IN NEWEST DESIGNS. 


XMAS HAMPERS OF WINES, etc. 








BALL SUPPERS, EVENING PARTIES, Ete., Catered for in High-Class Style. 





Special Christmas Price List per return, Post Free. 


197 & 199, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address: “ BUSZARD, LONDON.” Telephone No. 5212 GERRARD. 














c* 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HAND CAMERAS: 


















































The “SWALLOW,” carrying 12 Plates, 44 by 3}. 21/- 1 
The “SUPERIOR SWALLOW,” with Iris Diaphragms 
and Pneumatic Release. 35/- 
The “BEST SWALLOW,” with R.R. Lens and Focussing 
Arrangement. 80/- 
The “HALF PLATE SWALLOW,” for 12 Plates, 64 by 43. 
75/- 


The “ CAMRANA,” with Bausch 


& Lomb Lens and Shutter, and all move- 





ments, for Plates or Films, 4} by 3}. 


£6 6s. 


The * RADIAL,” for 12 Plates 


or 24 Films, with Bausch & Lomb Lens 
and Shutter, for 4} by 3}. £8 8s. 








MARIOTYPES. 


A new style of Portraiture. Absolutely permanent and superior to Enamels. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





MARION & CO., 


Dealers and Manufacturers of all kinds of Photographic Plates, 
Films, Papers, and Mounts, 


22, 23, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


Infant Orphan — 


WANSTEAD. 























Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 





Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO. 





Nearly SIX HUNDRED CHILDREN —the orphans of those respectably 
descended—are now in this Institution, whose ages range from fifteen to two years. 
All are fatherless, many have lost both parents. 

Four thousand five hundred children, from all parts of the British Dominions, 
have been received since its establishment. 





The Institution depends upon Voluntary Contributions for Nearly the 
Whole of its Income. 


A. HARDING GREEN, Secretary. 
Office -63, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


PATRON 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. (for the past 50 years) 
THE PRINCE OF HER MAJESTY 





WALES'S FUND we 
having awarded / nape oe 
The LORD ROTHSCHILD. 

this Hospital £250 7 4 

f Treasurer 
on the under- $. HOPE MORLEY, Esq. 
standing that : 
t 1 ns ? Chairman— 
steps wl Sir T. ANDROS DE LA 
taken to improve [| RUE, Bart. 


the Nurses’ fr: 
accommodation, fii 
the Council of [IE 
Management f 
earnestly appeal | 
for £10,000 for HE 
the purpose of 2 
acquiring a Site, am 
building and fur- 
nishing a Nurses’ Treasurer, 8. Hope 
Home, and carry- ff = aS == mea Morley, Esq., 18, 
ing on the work Wood Street, E.C., 
of the Hospital. or to 


¢ £10,000 URGENTLY REQUIRED. “ene, 


—~-— 


Donors of £10 10s. 
become Life Gover- 
nors, and Annual 
H| Subscribers of £3 3s. 
J have the right to 
recommend both In- 
and Out - Patients. 
i Contributions may be 
sent direct to the 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


THE BOYS’ HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


For the Training and Maintenance of Destitute Boys 
Not Convicted of Crime. 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Patron—His Royal Highness the DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
President—The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chaplain—Rev. HERBERT EDWARD WILSON, M.A. 

Medical Oficer—WM. COODE ADAMS, Esq., M.B., Eton Avenue, South Hampstead, 
Superintendent—Mr. MATTHEW HENRY EMBLEY. 
Bankers—MeEssrs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. Secretary—Mr. HERBERT JAMES. 
Treasurer and Chairman of the Committee of Management— 

GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 7, Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


THE BOYS’ HOME 
WAS founded in 1858 for the maintenance and training of Destitute Boys unconvicted 
of crime. It was the first of such institutions in London certified under the “ Industrial 
Schools Act.” 

Destitution is the prime condition of a boy’s admission. Strictly excluding those 
convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a reformatory, the Institution aims at the 
prevention of crime by providing a Happy Home and careful Training of unprotected 
Orphans and those liable to be led astray. None are received under ten years of age. 

The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants ; they are 
lodged, fed, clothed ; receive a good elementary education and religious instruction on 
the principles of the Church of England, and are trained in the fear and love of God. 

The “half-time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars being from 
the first initiated in industrial work. They are taught to make, mend, and wash their 
own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the Home. In addition 
the following trades are carried on—Carpentry, Woodchopping, Tailoring, Shoemaking, 
and Printing. There is also a Band of brass and reed instruments. 

When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to emigrate, 
some pass into the military bands, others follow trades or domestic service. With those 
placed out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and “The Budget,” an annual newspaper, 
is sent to any old boy, in whatever part of the world he may be. 

The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. A 
register of all cases since the foundation of. the Home is kept, and is open to 
Subscribers. 

It is particularly to be noticed that, for the admission of boys, there is no voting 
system. Each application is carefully examined by the Committee. Patrons securing 
the admission of a boy into the Home are usually expected to contribute towards his 
maintenance, if able to do so, in order that the benefits of the charity may be as 
widely spread as possible. 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 




















FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees for the time being of The Boys Home Industrial 
School, in Regent's Park Road, London, the sum of Pounds, to be paid out of 
such part of my Personal Estate as I can legally charge with the payment of the same, 
and to be applied by the said Trustees towards carrying on the charitable designs of 
the aforesaid School. 














‘ 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


4 Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and are relieved on 
one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on 
the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received at the 
Institution by 

















35, Finspury Square, E.C. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
SONS OF THE CLERGY 
CORPORATION 
(Founded A.D, 1655.) (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D, 1678.) 


For the Relief of Necessitous Clergymen, their Widows, Aged Single Daughters, 
and Children of every Diocese of England and Wales. 


(Presidenf—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (QDice-(President—EARL ECERTON OF TATTON. 


Rev. Str E. GRAHAM MOON, Barr., M.A. 
Treasurers { SrR REGINALD HANSON, Barr., LL.D., ALDERMAN. 
W. E. M. TOMLINSON, Esg., M.P. 


By far the oldest, largest and most comprehensive of the Clergy Charities. 
Donors of Thirty Guineas and upwards are elected Governors of the Corporation. 


More Annual Subscriptions and Donatiens are urgently needed. 
LEGACIES also form a most important feature in the annual receipts of this ancient Society. 


SIR PACET BOWMAN, 8t., Regr., Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, LONDON, W.C. 


@ PADDINGTON GREEN CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
LONDON, W.  (éstab/ished 1889.) 


(With Convalescent Home for Twelve Children at 
‘‘ The Laurels,’’ Wealdstone, Harrow.) 


“ 
tk] FREE to the Children of the Poor without 
' Letter of Recommendation. 


i The Hospital was Rebuilt and Enlarged in 1895, and 
now provides 46 Cots. 


| Nearly 1,000 Out-Patients Weekly. 
| FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


The Hospital owes its Bankers £1,500. 
GEORGE HANBURY, 7vreasurer. 


p 000 CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
’ 
































XMAS HAMPERS. 


The ANNUAL APPEAL for SUBSCRIPTIONS to the fund. for. providing a CHRISTMAS ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, at the Guildhall (kindly granted by the Corporation), to RAGGED SCHOOL CHILDREN, and to supply 
Christmas Hampers, each containing a 2-lb. meat_pie, a plum pudding, a substantial cake, a packet of tea, and a- parcel 
of sweets, to §,000 poor crippled children who are on the register of the R.S.U. 

" Subscriptions should be sént to the Little Cripples’ Ohristmas Fund, care of Mr, ALDERMAN. AND SHERIFF 
TRELOAR, Ludgate Hill, London, B.0.;~ or the MARQUIS OF NONTHAMPTON, 37, No:folk Street, Strand, W.0, 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL 


For Fistula and other Diseases of the Rectum, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


Founded 1835. 
President—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR. Treasurer—R. B. MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


The only ENTIRELY FREE HOSPITAL for the Treatment of these 
Painful and Distressing Diseases. No Letter Required. 


EXPENDITURE for 9 months ending September -™ ove tee eve ORE 
INCOME for 9 months ending September 30th * ts ae a 1,778 


DEFICIT ... £1,246 


HELP VERY URGENTLY NEEDED TO MEET DEFIOIENOY. 
Bankers—MARTIN'S BANK, Ltd., Lombard Street. EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


T= LONDON CITY MISSION. 


Employs 458 Missienaries. 
FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


It is one of the oldest of the Home Missionary Societies, having been founded 
by David Nasmith in 1835. 


THE City Missionary is a friend in the Homes of the 
People, where he expounds the Holy Scriptures ; whilst 
123 special Missionaries are appointed to Cabmen, Coalies, 
| Omnibusmen, Railwaymen, Canal Boatmen, Navvies, Gas- 
workers, Dockers, etc., including a5 Missionaries to the 
Landlords, Barmen, and Customers in some 9,000 Public- 
houses, and 20 Missionaries engaged in work solely among 
Welshmen, Jews, and Foreigners in London. 
: Treasurer—F. A. “rte Es 
Secretaries—Rev. T. S. Hurcuinson, M.A. 
Offices—3, Bridewell Place, yaw Hy Ae 
Bankers—Messrs. BArciay & Co., Ltd., $4) Lombard Street, E.C. 


THE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN (since 1838). 
THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOOIETY 
has relieved over HALF A MILLION persons since the Society 

was founded in 1839. 


By this National Organisation and its Local Representatives 
everywhere :—1. The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the 
spot and sent home. 2. The Widow and Orphan are immediately 
sought out and succoured. 3. The Distressed Seafarer is at once 
charitably assisted. 4. The Mariner and Fisherman are directly 

™ encouraged in self-help by availing themselves of the advantages 
“THERE 18 SORROW ON THE SEA.” of membership. 
oe FUNDS are EARNESTLY APPEALED FOR by the COMMITTBE of MANAGEMENT. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO., Ltd., Cockspur St., Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND,W.C. 


£165,000 Required Annually from Voluntary Sources. 


REQUIRES URGENT HELP. 
DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently required and gratefally received by 
the Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary, ARTHUR E. READE. 





























v. Ronsat Dawson, B.A. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


The ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
HAVERSTOCK HILL and HORNSEY RISE. _ [Feunded 1758. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer-—HORACE B. MARSHALL, Esg., J.P., D.L 
Maintains and Educates Five Hundred Fatherless Children, varying in age from Infancy to 
Fourteen Years. An Undenominational Institution supported by Veluntary Contributions. 
Help for the “ Fatherless and the Widow in their affliction” is urgently needed. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and all information given by the Secretary, 
Office, 13, Cheapside, London, E.C. ALEXANDER GRANT. 











*““ONLY ONCE A YEAR” is the title of the WINTER APPEAL of 


THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 
The appeal shows how acute are the sufferings of the Innocent Children and Wives of Prisoners, and how 
constantly their terrible needs are being made known to, and relieved by, the Mission 
The Appeal also shows that NOT PRISON CASES ONLY are dealt with. but that a large number of 
Tue Struaciine, HARD-workinG Poor are assisted in their efforts, and supplied with 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS, FOOD, CLOTHING AND FIRING. 
FUNDS NEEDED M@ST URGENTLY. 


Treasurer -F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L., J.P., _pemest Street, E.C. Superintendent—WILLIAM WHEATLEY, 
# Ampton St., Regent Square, Wc. heques and Posial Orders may be crossed Messrs, BArciay & Co. 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTIONS. 


REFUGES, RAGGED AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


UPWARDS OF 3600 BENEFITS WEEKLY. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lomparp Srrezt, E.C, 
Secretary: PEREGRINE PLATT (Tue Institution), Ving Street, CLERKENWELL Roap, E.C. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 














President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, E.G. 
Treasurer: J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 
Bankers: UNION BANK OF LONDON-OHARING CROSS BRANCH. 





FUNDS are URGENTLY NBEDED for 


I. pongening Two Wards closed to the Sick Poor because the Hospital accommodation 
in South London is lamentably deficient, and the income from endowments is insufficient to maintain 
the complement of beds. 


2. Increasing the provision for Operative Surgery, the operations having increased from 
380 in 1876 to 2,685 in 1899. 

3. The Entire and Complete Structural Reorganisation of the Casualty 
Department, because the accommodation provided in 1862, when the population of South London 
was only 772,892, is quite inadequate for the present population of 1,664,104. 

4. Providing Additional Dining and Sitting Room Accommodation for Nurses, 
the staff having been increased, owing to the increase of patients, the latter numbering only 46,496 
in 1872 but 71,771 in 1899. 


5. The Establishment of a Complete Laundry, to permit of a reduction in the cost 
of washing. 





New Subscribers are much needed, as the Annual Subscriptions last year amounted to only £631, 
the number of subscribers being only 136. 


£1,000 endows a bed in perpetuity, and Donors of Fifty Guineas are qualified for Election 
as Governors. 
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AN EARNEST APPEAL FOR HELP 


Is made on behalf of the 70 Suffering Children afflicted with CONSUMPTION of the Hip Joint, in the 
ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
The Only Hospital exclusively for this terrible disease in. Great Britain. 
Offers of Help will be gladly received by the Secretary at the Hospital. 
FUNDS MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ 


TRAINING SHIPS. 
For 200 Poor Boys of Good Character. 
GREENHITHE, KENT. 


President-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.O.B. 
Secretary—H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 

| Finance and Deputation Secretary-HENRY G. COPELAND. 

4 London Office—164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


~ og ame Over 6000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 
"Cotinitiosn HELP URGENTLY NEEDED TO CARRY ON THIS NATIONAL WORK, 


THE LEAGUE OF MERCY. 


Patron of the Deague and Sobereign of the Order: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Grand President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Zadp Grand President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Bon. Treasurer: SIR HENRY BURDETT, K.C.B. 
Hon. Secretaties: LORD WOLVERTON, DR. W. J. COLLINS, MR. J. HARRISON. 
Registrar: COLONEL KNOLLYS. 
































Office :—29, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
The League of Mercy ts Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


HE purpose for which the League has been established is to promote the 
welfare and further, the objects of the Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund for 
London, and in every way, but especially by encouraging personal service on the 
part of large numbers of persons, to advance the interests and contribute towards 
the adequate maintenance of Hospitals and other institutions for the relief of 
sickness and suffering, especially those institutions which are supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. 

In_connection with the League an Order called “The Order of Mercy” has 
been instituted; and distinguished personal service rendered to the League or 
otherwise in connection with the especial purposes for which the League has been 
established may be recognised by the bestowal of this Order. 

Particulars respecting the League of Mercy, its constitution, the Order, 
meetings, subscriptions, etc., may be obtained from the Office: 29, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Every smoker his own importer. No. 405. 


"Xmas Cases. 


Eminently suitable for “Xmas and birthday presents, We 
put into them the utmost value our unique facilities afford, 
knowing the contents will please and make regular customers for 
us. These cases are the biggest bargains of the season of cigars 
and cigarettes, 


/6 case. 10/6 case. 


Duty and post paid. Duty and post paid, 
Contents : Contents: 
Two original boxes. Four original boxes. 
1 Box 25 Cigars, ‘‘ Le Prina,’’ No. 4. 1 Box 25 Cigars, ‘‘ Avec Vous”’ Reinitas 


t Box 100 Virginia Cigarettes. 1 Box 25 Cigars, “‘ Le Prina,’’ No. 4. 
1 Box 50 Virginia Cigarettes. 


/ / 
21/- and 42/- cases 
also supplied. Particulars of contents 
are given in our General List 
. ; ’ 
Please write for our General and "Xmas Lists. 
_ They present tempting offers both to individual smokers and buyers of large quantities 
for presents, The quality and price of our cigars and cigarettes are beyond competition, 
as we supply direct to the consumer without intermediate profits and expenses. 
Original boxes sent on approval. Money retunded on all stock returned, no matter for 


what reason. 
Special "Xmas Offer. 


In our ’Xmas List, particulars are given of a Special Offer to buyers of not less than 
1,000 Cigars. The offer appeals to business men who wish to present cigars to their 
customers or employees, or both, but is open to everybody 


Martin Bros., Office F, 5, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Duty Free Warehouse: Guernsey. Cigar Factory: Obrapia, Havana. 


t Box 50 Turkish Cigarettes 
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WITH 2 FULL SETS 
OF REEDS AND 3 
BEAUTIFUL 
STOPS. 





“ ORGANETTE - 


is built upon the principle of a full-sized 
Cathedral Organ, and is productive of 
the most delightful harmony. To folks. 
who have never before heard it, the 
Orchestral comes as @ surprise. It is 
beyond compare as an ideal Musical 
Instrument for the home. It requires no 
teaching,— 


A CHILD CAN PLAY IT 


at sight and perform as brilliantly as the 
most finished musician. 
PRICE A price that brings it 


/= within everybody’s reach. 
Money refunded at once 
if not satisfactory. 


ALSO SUPPLIED UPON EASY TERMS. 


WE OFFER FREE 


to all who ask for it a copy of our hand- 
some Illustrated Catalogue of Watch, 
Plate, Cutlery, Jewellery, &. A com- 
plete buyers’ guide. 


J.M. DRAPER, "3:5, °*@OUEE"* BLACKBURN, 
COoccescoceneccece 














It is when you are 
convalescent after fever or 


~ influenza, when you are de- 


* . pressed in mind and body, 


and when anemic, that you 
should take Hall's Wine. It 
is first a tonic of unquestion- 
able recuperative powers, but 
it drives away many ailments 
—all those ailments that 
thrive on a poor condition of 
the nerves and blood. 


Sold by licensed grocers, 
e:: chemists, and wine merchants, 
i, in two sizes—3z/- and 1/9 a 
= bottle. 
Write for booklet. 


Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd, 
Bow, London, 
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Eat 


Hovis 


because 





it is nicer and 
is far more 
readily digested 
than any other 
Bread. 





TRADE MARK—HOVIS, 





Most Family Bakers make and de- 
liver it daily. Agents’ Addresses 
are sent on application. THE 
HOVIS Breap-Fiour Co., Ltp., 
MACCLESFIELD, 


3d. Samples of Bread (1s. with 
Biscuits) are sent on receipt of 
stamps. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS. 





PHOSFERINE 


The ROYAL TONIC and DIGESTIVE. 


Supplied by Command to 


Members of the British Royal Family, 
H.I.M. The Empress of Russia. 

H.M. The King of Greece. 

H.M. The Queen of Roumania. 

H.I.M. The Dowager Empress of Russia. 
And the leading Royalty and public throughout the world. 


MR. SYMES, 23, Bovingdon- 
road, Fulham,S. W., writes: ** Some 
three years ago, in 1896, I was very 


Neuralgia and In- 
were my‘twin miseries ‘Tey | digestion were Mr. 
ing, noon, or night’ My whole | Symes’s twin mise- 
wretched. “I'could’nct eat. tne | Fies. He could not 








pain and anguish of doing so was 
frightful. I grew despondent and eat, and grew de- 


miserable, and I feared that my 
mind would become affected, so 
intense was my pain. I had no 
heart for work, and as I am nota 
wealthy man this meant a great 
deal to me. I had but very little 
appetite. and only ate to keep 
myself alive. In the midst of my 
misery a friend of mine took me 
down to Margate for a few weeks’ 
rest. While there I was recom- 
mended to try Phosferine by my 
landlady. I did so, and found that 
it did me more good than the 
change of air. 1 came back to 
London and continued the remedy, 
and I soon felt greatly improved, 
so much so as to make me certain 
of being cured. I kept on, and at 
last I became perfectly restored 
to health. I could eat without 
pain, and always had a good ap+ 


spondent and miser- 
able. He tried a few 
weeks’ rest at Mar- 
gate; then, on the 
recommendation of 
his landlady, used 
Phosferine, with the 
happy result that he 
became perfectly re- 
stored, and is as 
healthy as any one 





petite. Now I am never troubled 
with indigestion, and am as healthy could be. 
as any one could be.” 








PHOSFERINE is the most powerful Nerve and Recuperative 
Tonic known, It removes Mental Depression, want of Tone 
and Nerve Power. It has remarkable Health-giving, Strength- 
giving, Energising, and Rejuvenating properties. 

No other Medicine has received such.absolute proof of its 
extraordinary properties in restoring Shattered Constitutions, 
and in giving back to the prematurely aged New Life and 
Energy. 

It is an Unfailing Remedy for Neuralgia, Nervous Dys i 
Anemia, eate-Tee, input, Impoverished Blood, oo 
matism, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Infl Nervous Head- 
aches, Debility, and all disorders quent upon a reduced 
state of the nervous system. 


Proprietors: ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 
17, Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Bottles, 2/9, and 4/6. Post Free, 1/3, 3/-, and 4/9, The a 
x wm, 5 contains nearly four times the 1/1} ‘size. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, Etc. 
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RAILWAY . 
SIGNALMAN 


“The Finest Food-Beverage of the Day.” 


Mr. G. A. JONES, 10, Webb’s Lane, Middlewich, 
Cheshire, writes :— 

“IT am very pleased to testify to the nutritious and 
ea | quality of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, I ama 
Railway Signalman, aud have to go out at various 
times of the day and night. For the last twelve months 
I have taken a good cup of Vi-Cocoa, and I have found 
it do me a great deal of good in assisting the digestion 
of food properly. I recommend it to every one who 
has to go out in the early morning or late at night. I 
would not do without it, as I consider it the finest 
food-beverage of the day. You mav make any use you 
like of this, as I am sure your Vi-Cocoa is always par 
excellence.” 

_ “ Undoubted purity and strength.” —Medical Maga- 
sine. 

“Tn the front rank of really valuable foods.” —Lancet. 
FAVOURED BY THE HOMES AND HOSPITALS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



































Sample free on application. 
Address: Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60, Bunhill 
Row, London, E.C. 
DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 




















PRESS THE BUTTON.IT LIGHTS! 


(Ka 
io fleeen, men : 
—<t£Cr R 

- RIC. Tomoye) 


es 


fers 


No wires, no*acids, no-liquids. NO DANGER! Invaluable in emer- 
oe fa No. a8 gives Pad eget mm eee € 1/6: Post! 
|on receipt of price, Illust. Catalogue from. Bri: utoscope| 

i Biograph Co., Ltd., 19 Great Windmill St., London, W. . 
= 











TOO STOUT. 


I was for years; by chance I came across a simple home 
remedy that reduced me from 17 st. to rost. 12 lb., and I will 
willingly send particulars free to any sufferer enclosing 
stamp.—Mrs. M. E. FR, 19s, Oxford Street, London, W 























Read MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S Article 


in the JANUARY NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
“THE BRITISH OFFICER IN THE FIELD.” 


Use the BLACK AUTOCOPYIST, 


THE BEST COPYING APPARATUS IN EXISTENCE. 
The great advantage in using this apparatus over any other is that the original Writing or Drawing is done with an Ordinary Pen 
on ordinary paper, therefore the results are a facsimile of the original. 
ts INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY OFFICE. 
Circulars, Price Lists, Specifications, Plans, Diagrams, Music, etc., reproduced in Black equal to Lithography. Circulars 
resemble written letters. Send for Price List and Specimens, or call and see it in operation. 
THE AUTOCOPYIST CO., 64, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 
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ort: BATHS AT HOME. 


The CENTURY CABINET brings to your home all the benefits of the best 
Turkish Bath rooms. Not an essential feature is lacking. You save breathing hot 
air, save the risk of exposure afterward, save time and expense. The cost is but 
13d. per bath. 

For the cure of rheumatism, kidney and blood diseases, 
no other treatment can approach it. The hot air bath 
forces the impurities that cause the disease out from seven 
million poresat once. In all sanitariums the Turkish bath 
is the most important treatment. All who value cleanli- 
ness, complexion and health will eventually own one of 
these cabinets. The quieting, refreshing, invigorating 
effects of the bath are the pleasantest sensations possible. 
One bath will always stop a cold. 


The CENTURY CABINET is a strong doubic-walled 
room, rubber-coated inside and out. When ready for use, 
the walls are rigid, yet by merely tipping the cabinet you 
fold it in @ second into a 2-inch space. It has Face 
Steaming Attachment. 


PRICE, complete with Spirit Heater and A patent spirit_stove heats the cabinet to 150 degrees 
Vanorizer, in five minutes. Fora vapour bath. pour a pint of water 

25/- to 70/- into the vaporizer. For medicated baths, put the proper 

FREE—35 Formulas for Meaicatel Baths. drugsin the water. We send 35 formulas with the cabinet. 


The CENTURY CABINET is in every respect the best one on the market. We do not compare it 
with the worthless affairs, too bothersome to use. We guarantee that it is better than the best of 
the good ones. We sell on trial, can be used for 15 days and returned at our expense if not found 


to be as represented. 
Send to-day for Sample of Goods FREE, a, our » pentetane illustrated catalogue, No 48, and order 
rom that 


AGENTS WANTED (7 wnrepresented territory. 
K. L. CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd., 
Dept. 48, 203 & 205, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Picase mention Pact MALL Mac. 




















The finest and most economics! 
Polish in the World for every 
description of Metal Work. 


Absolutsly non - injurious to 
either Skin or Metal*Work. 


Raimes & Co. C3 s 


Stockton-on-Tees, 
« and Bow, London, E. 














> -- onicinat|| WOMEN MADE 
waa BEAUTIFUL 


Develops the 


Bray TAO »w places,adds 
heauty, curve and grace to the 
shoulders and neck. Charm 
and attraction to the prlainest 
woman. BEAUTIFUL 
women everywhere owe their 
SUPERB FIGURE 
and matchiess if reliness to 

Diane, Harmlkt + yy 


Medical Neye drivacd ‘eats 
monials, and full particulars 
goaled for s*amr, % ldreste 
ADY MANAGER. A. W 
ESPANOLA Co., 2034, Regent 





























AS DO THE 
IMITATIONS, 


Simpy = pequites. Sears a - \ 
we A and Address: 


ak & iad Oe oe - 


NO DUST OR GREASE 






& Street. London, W. 


ao 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 


HOUSEHOLDERS! 











Insure ong 


FIRE and ae * YD 
of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 








DURING HEALTH \ 
PROTECT YOUR INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 














For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Highest Award 


Paris 
€xposition 
Re wee Y 














NNER AY oe NR RIOIRNE MR RES REE 
has been awarded to the 


SMITH 


PREMIER 


Typewriter 


For 
GENERAL SUPERIORITY 
of CONSTRUCTION. 
Thke Grand Prix is the highest 


possible Award and ts only 
given in cases OF 


EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


SMiTH PREMIER, 


Typewriter Co. 








14-Gracechurch St. 


London Ec. | 











AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





r 
t 




















A 











Fountain Pen 


106 166 25/ Ratree 


ONE FILtine 
Lasts for Days 


One PEN 


Endures for years 











Cafalogue 
Post 3 
Free 
Manufacturers 


MABIE. ODD « BARD 


93. Cneapsive ne. 
4Recent S' Lonoonw 
3. en S’ MANCHESTER 
Brentanos 37 Avenue delOpera PARIS. 


or at oll Statriontas 
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Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 


The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Ltd., is published by 

special permission of the Russian Court, 

‘¢Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept. 

‘¢ Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 








BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 





HITCHING’S sox BABY CARS. 


Under Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
RECENT HOUSE, RECENT STREET, W. 


Just below Jay’s). 
LONDON|,, ST. (SEORCE'S PLACE, HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
LIVERPOOL {7e¢-te7- Soke orreer. 
Bankers~LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 


HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, having Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 

BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 

BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 

Pictorial List Post Free, 
Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘' 2543, GERRARD.” 


Sh iit itt l WOW) YY 


= HAVE STO00D THE T ST of public opinion for over ten years, and are more popular now than ever. 
5 Testimonials come to us from all parts of the world and all classes of 


people, praising the usef.1lness, reliability and fine workmanship of 


THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 

























= . | 


. 


Plain (as this) 5/-, Gold-Mounted, 7/- each. xtra large and super quality, the “Special,” §/- Plain 
= and 12 16 Mounted. Obtain of your Stationer, or send P.O. direct to us and pen willbe sent post free. 

In rpite of all imitations these pens still remain the standard articles. It will pay you better to give 5/- for a pen that will please you 
= and do you good service for years, than to give half the money for a thing you will Carow aside in disgust after a few daye or weeks’ 


use. We stand behind our goods with a definite offer to refund money in full if pen is returned within seven days from purchase. =| 


= We cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try them. =: 
= We make also a complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6, Write for Illustrated Catalogue. = 


=BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 91e& 92, Creat Saffron Hill, London, E.C.— 
4M WWW ee 


EN Estat ied eS —Feanis 1H 








eee 2 = Y FENCING. 


IRON FENCING. 
BAYLISS JONES 


EAYLISS 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


GALVD. COMBINED 
MESH NETTING, 














90 per cent. cheaper 
than ordinary 
netting. 
















4 i 
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BY ROYAL WARRANT 
To Her Majesty the Queen. 


T. K. BELLIS’s 
REAL TURTLE 


SOUP aw JELLY 





FOR INVALIDS, TRAVELLERS, DINNER, 
SUPPER PARTIES, AND LUNCHEONS, 





AWARDED GOLD MEDALS AT 
ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


These articles are made from the product of 
real live Turtles shipped from the West Indies 
twice a month. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 


Kasily Digested, Sustaining, Nourishing, and 
the Best Food for Invalids. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS. 





TURTLE SOUP. 
In Glass Flacon, 7/; Tins, 5/ 2/6 per Bottle. 
$-doz., in case, 42/; ,, 20/ 30/ per case, 1 dozen. 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE. 


T..K. BELLIS, 


15 (Dept. Z), BURY STREET, 


ST. MARY AXE, E.cC. 
PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 


TURTLE JELLY. 




















LMOPACKCE 
LIZN 7 BORAX CUMPANY CL 
Pastogper sack A Parent 
po fe 





y. 
Special 
Appoint- 
ment 

















Pure, antiseptic soap 
in fine powder. Washes 
clothes without bar 
soap, without rubbing 
them, and without in- 
juring them. Sold in 
dib., $1b., and 1b. 
packets by grocers, oil- 
men, and stores. The 
genuine can be identi- 
fied by packet above. 
Write for booklet. 


The Patent Borax Co., Lid., 
Birmingham, 
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ABSOLUTELY CURE 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Flashes of 
Heat, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Acid Eructations, 
Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Black 
Specks floating before 
the Eyes, Flatulency, 
Wind about the Heart, 
Pains between the Shoulder Blades, Bilious, Sick 
and Nervous Headaches, Distress from too 
Hearty Eating, Constipation, Yellow Skin, 
Heartburn, Pasty Complexion, Sluggish Liver, 
Great Mental Depression, and a general feeling 
of being below par. 


In glass tubes. 134d 
Medicine Co. 


. Of all chemists. Note steel-engraved labels 
blue letters on w ite ground, and name of proprietors, Carter 
Dose, one at night; but the first night take three. 


They ‘‘ TOUCH ’’ the LIVER, 


But be SURE they are CAR TER "S.. 


There's Security in 


CARTER’S 


ITTLE 





Small Pill 


Small Dose, 
Small Price. 

























Effervescent 


BUT NOT 











Emerson’s 


Baromo-SeELtzer 


For Headaches and 

Pains at the back of the eyes 
Pain at the base of the brain 
eee seme) RA band around the 


Pain ‘ike ns wel ht on the head 
Pain like ceaseless hammering 

This successful American Remedy 
is an effervescent powder taken in 
water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 

—. Does not depress the heart. 

t gives instant relief in casesof Brain 
Fag, Nervous, Sick, or Bilious Head- 
aches, Money refunded where it 
fails to cure. 

Three sizes—13%4d., 2s. 3d., and 4s, 6d. 


If your chemist fails to stock, send his name 
and your order to 
EMERSON’S DRUG CO., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








ay 


| Used on the Tooth-brush 





In the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 





keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 


In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
Be sure of having SOZODONT. 
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| Remington 
| “Typewriter. 


has received the Highest Award, 
the GRAND PRIX, at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1900, thus securing, 
as it has always done in every 
case of open competition for which 
it has been entered, the fullest 
possible recognition of its merits. 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.; 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. (West-End Branch), 


THE LONDON SHOE CO., L™ 


Wholesale Boot Factors. Single Pairs sold. 


MAKERS TO 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE, AND THE PRINCIPAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 


TERMS—CASH. CATALOGUES POST FREE. ALL LETTERS TO CITY. 
Carriage Paid on British Letter Orders only, but not on Approbation Parcels or Trees. 


THE 


LEVER-LOCK TREE. 


A NEW INVENTION. 


Price 3/9 per pair. 
Postage 5d. per pair extra, Ladies’ @ 
(CLOSED.) or Gents’. (OPEN.) 


Made of Best Solid Hard Wood, Highly Polished, Light in Weight, Easily Adjusted. 




















Brown Grain Hide. Hand Sewn. Real Whal 


War mse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. Most fo 116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W. 


AND 2! AND 22, SLOANE STREET, &.W. 


GOLF BOOT. SHOOTING et, Ll BROWN COW-HIDE. 
Whaleskin. Hand Hand Welted. 
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ROWLAND S||ROWLAND’S 


0 il a pure, fragrant, non-gritty tooth-powder : 


Prevents Baldness, Eradicates Scurf, is the Best Dressing WH ITENS TH E TEETH, 


for Ladies’ Hair, and for Children it is Invaluable. Also in prevents decay, and sweetens the breath. 


a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. ; 
Sizes: 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. A. ROWLAND & SONS, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 























EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK 
Ought to contain A BOTTLE of 


4ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


: It prevents any over-acid state of the blood, and should be kept in every 
bedroom and traveller’s bag in readiness for any emer ency, It ALWAYS does 
wm GOOD—NEVER any harm. It forms a DELIGHTFUL, INVIGORATING, 
a4 COOLING, SOOTHING, and HEALTH-GIVING beverage. It acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal om as sunshine does on the vegetable 
world, and EMOVES BY NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all 
SY fcetid or POISONOUS MATTER. It is IMPOSSIBLE to OVERSTATE its 
& GREAT VALUE in HEALTH or DISEASE. Its effect on any DISORDERED 
“3 or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS, It is, in fact, NATURE’S 
OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C, ENO’S PATENT. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST 


ENDOWMENTS EVER PAID. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. George Gooderham, of Toronto, took out 
15-Year Endowment Policy No. 289,421 for 4 20,000, in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, U.S., paying an annual premium of £1,676. 
Now his policy has matured, and shows the following results : 

1. Cash = a = = = £30,169 
2. Or, Paid-up Assurance = £42,000 
3. Or, Annuity for Life = £4,064 

At the same time Mr. Gooderham took out a policy of the 
same kind for the same amount and with the same premium, in 
another company ; the cash return on which was £3,000 less than 
on the Equitable policy. 


Here is what Mr. Gooderham says of his results: 

“T have always been a strong advocate of Endowment Insurance, and about the time I 
“took your policy for £20,000 I placed £80,000 of Endowment policies on my life in eight 
“different companies. Of this amount £62,000 has already matured. I have lived to see 
“the result, and to know what it means. These results realised by the Equitable are larger 
“and more satisfactory than any result ever realised by me on any of my policies which 
“have matured to date. I may say that they are quite satisfactory, and that no company 
“has ever done so well for me.”’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Head Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 6, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 
A. MUNKITTRICK & W. TRIGGS, General Managers. 
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TRELOAR’S 
CARPETS 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 

































hen Buying 
a Cheap Bicycle, 


look at the tyres. If they are not 


“DUNIOP TYRES 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 








The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., 
Alma Street, Coventry; 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches :—Bi Wolverh Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, etc. 
























~  Lemco 


is in season 












take Lemco. 





all the year round in the Kitchen and Sick Room, 
but the damp, chilly days of Autumn and Winter 
always bring increasing sales. 


Lemco keeps out the cold by keeping in the 


heat. To prevent Colds, Chills and Influenza 


concentrated assimilable essence of many pounds 
\ of the finest beef. 


A tiny 2-0z. jar contains the pure 


. . ’ 

The genuine Liebig Company's Extract 
is now labelled Lemco—the initial letters of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co.—to enable the 
public to distinguish it from inferior substitutes. 



































THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


MOWHITER UE 


Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary Coffee. 





PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the Wild 
Rough Scent of the Highland Breeze.” 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
37* 
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AFTER EIGHT YEARS OF STUDY AND EXPERIMENT THE ORCHES- 
TRELLE CO. ANNOUNCE THE PERFECTION OF THEIR PIANO-PLAYER 


THe PIANOLA 


AN INSTRUMENT BY MEANS OF WHICH IT IS FOR THE FIRST TIME 
POSSIBLE TO PLAY A PIANO WITH A MECHANICALLY SUPPLIED TECH- 
NIQUE, AND AT THE SAME TIME WITH SO MUCH PERSONALITY 
OF EXPRESSION THAT THE PERFORMANCE IS NOT TO BE _ DIS- 
TINGUISHED FROM THAT OF THE UNASSISTED HUMAN FINGERS 


HERE HAVE been automatic piano-players before, devices which, placed 
inside of the piano or attached to it, and run by electricity or some. other 
power, would produce a tune with considerable correctness, but always 
in the same way and always without expression. 
To the musician such appliances were of little or no interest. 
He was outside of 

them entirely. 
And yet they so/d, showing 
that there was a demand for some- 
thing of the kind, which demand, it 


was argued, might be indefinitely 
increased if a really meritorious in- 
vention could be supplied. 

HE GREAT 


THE SUCCESS OF both 


Ron cr. J 


lb nt IRI i 


success, 
popular and 
artistic, of the Aeolian was in- 
stanced, and it was said that if some- 
thing equally practical could be 
devised for bringing into use the 
thousands of pianos which, already 
bought and paid for, are standing 
silent and unopened in as many 
homes simply for the lack 
of players, a great and glorious 
thing for music would have been 
accomplished. 

To supply the technique— 
something that would take the place 
of the fingers in striking the proper 
keys at the proper time — was com- 
paratively easy. That had already 
been done to absolute perfection in 
the Aeolian. But, unlike the Aeo- 
lian and all reed or pipe organs, the 
piano is an instrument of vibration, 
wherein as much depends on sow 
the strings or keys are struck as 


THE AEOLIAN 


Pianola in Connection with Grand Piano 
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when; and to provide a touch that for one note should be as light as my lady’s 
finger and for another as heavy as a blacksmith’s hammer—to be caressing here 
and violent there, to be lingering or sudden, languid or explosive, velvet or iron, 
as the motif of the composer demanded or fancy of the player required — 

That was something different. 

After experiments which it is unnecessary to describe and failures it would be 
wearisome to recapitulate — out of them all has been evolved 


a HE riaz-® O 4 


a Y MEANS of which anyBopy can immediately play the piano 

ANY ONE CAN . : os : FAP eH 
Priped with varying ability, according to the musicianly instincts and 
THE PIANOLA taste of the performer. A person who has no musical knowl- 
edge whatever, who does not know one note from another and never 
touched the keys of a piano in his life, can in a few minutes, with the assistance of 
the Pianola, play upon the piano, with technical correctness, any piece of music 
written for it, and in the time intended by the composer. In other words, he can do 
with the Pianola, at once, what without it he could not do except after years of 

practice, and then not as well. 

_ For with the Pianola the player never makes mistakes, always striking the right note 
clearly and distinctly, without slurring, and rendering even the most delicate and in- 
tricate passages with a degree of brilliancy far beyond that of the average performer. 

And for perfectly logical reasons: 

SIXTY-FIVE FIN- | ig *aerneg OF his or her ten fingers the player has thé use of the 
GERS INSTEAD OF Pianola’s sixty-five, each one as well trained and effective as the 

TEN others, for the Pianola is ambidextrous —that is, can use both 
hands with equal facility. More than that, it is four-handed; and the anomaly of one 
person playing duets is only a specimen of the marvelous effects accomplished through 
the Pianola. 
ieee tina. aie NQUESTIONABLY THE great bar to music-playing in general 
HAS NOT BEEN has always been the lack of this same technique. Hitherto it 
ABLE TO PLAY THE has only been acquired by the most arduous and unremitting 
PIANO AT WILL practice, beginning with the child and continued as long as playing 
is kept up. It was not only necessary that the fingers should have a special education, 
but that the very bone and sinews of the forearms, wrists, and hands should be 
specially hardened and developed. 

There is nothing intellectual about all this— nothing elevating or inspiring. To 
most people it is unmitigated drudgery, of such an unwelcome and laborious kind as 
to make good playing for them impossible, and among these are many of the most 
devoted lovers of music, many of its most intelligent and sympathetic students. The 
very fact that they can not attain their own ideal of musical expression because of 
physical inability to execute leads them to despair and abandonment of the effort. 


A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them; 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 


Sat eraheia O SUCH—and their name is legion—the Pianola must seem 
MAKES ACCESSIBLE nothing less than an instrument of enchantment. Suddenly, 
THE PIANO LITER. as if gifted with powers almost supernatural, they rise superior 
ATURE OF THE ‘to all necessity for the hated “practicing”; the very thing they have 
WORLD : ° ° . 

longed to do, but given up because it was impossible, they are actually 
accomplishing — playing this sonata or that concerto or the other fantasie, works so 
dearly loved, and yet until now so immeasurably beyond their digital capacity. It only 
remains to give them due expression, which is all the easier now because the whole 
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nind and soul can be devoted to that alone, and their wildest dreams of execution are 
more than realized. 

And what a delightful vista of individual performance is opened to the music stu- 
dent — not merely two or three great masterpieces, not the repertoire of some one great 
performer, but the whole range of piano music; more than that even, for the immense 
library of orchestral and organ music prepared for the Aeolian is available for the Pianola. 

_ Thus it will be seen that the Pianola is not only an instrument for the novice 
who, without the trouble of learning how, would like to play song accompaniments, 
dance music, and other compositions suited to his taste, but the better the musician 
the more valued will be its incomparable assistance. 

HE PIANOLA acts automatically upon the piano as the Pianola 
is acted upon by the performer. 

It is not attached to the piano except as it is so placed that 
its “fingers ” will strike keys of that instrument, and when not in use can be removed to 
another part of the room, leaving the piano to be played in the ordinary way, if so 
desired. It does not mar or injure or affect the piano in the slightest degree. 

It is a handsome piece of furniture, perfect in construction, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

It is operated by means of pedals, stops, the tempo-regulator, pneumatic action, 
and perforated roll music. 

ET US speak first of the perforated roll music, partly because of 

PHRASING its great importance and partly because of the fundamental dif- 

ference which distinguishes it from that used in other instruments. 

Ordinarily this kind of musicis cut from the written score with mathematicalaccuracy; 
but, as is well known to musicians, a 
rendition thus provided must be devoid of 
all life: it needs the vivifying power of a 
musical personality to endow it with feel- 
ing, sympathy — even with intelligence. 

To a large degree this must always depend 
upon whatis technically known as “ phras- 
ing,” or an expression of the individual 
idea of how the phrases which make up 
a musical composition should be rendered, 
independently and in relation to each 
other. Ina way, this is to music what 
elocution is to speech ; but it is something 
that can not be defined in words or regu- 
lated by rule. Sometimes it !s the inspira- 
tion of the moment, never to be repeated. 
OW, IT is the 
exceeding good 
fortune of The 
Orchestrelle Company to be the pro- 
prietors of a certain wonderful machine 
whereby a piano performance can be 
recorded exactly as itis played, preserving 
this element of phrasing with as much 
perfection as it does the single notes them- 
selves. It is in accordance with such 
records, made by the best pianists, that 
the Pianola roll music is punctured, and 
it is these individualized performances . RD Eee 
bat use thus testedened ront and Side View of Pianola 
smn P : Price £65. 


NOT AN 
ATTACHMENT 


RECORDING 
MACHINE 
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By US next speak of the Pianola’s touch— so essentially like 
that of the human fingers that eminent critics have not distin- 
guished the difference. 

Briefly stated, the Pianola’s touch is produced by pneumatic action on the keys 
of the piano, the elastic quality of the air as it is exhausted with greater or less 
suddenness furnishing a perfect substitute for the pliant, yielding, elastic, resilient 
qualities of flesh and blood. The variety thus afforded is almost beyond belief, 
ranging, as has been well said, from “the soft, velvety legato to a blow so powerful 
that it was never exceeded by a Liszt or Rubinstein.” 

Under the guidance of the performer, operating through the pedals, the automatic 
fingers fall with greater or less force, rebound or rest upon the keys of the piano— 
in fact, do all that human fingers do, and equally as well. 

HE TEMPO-INDICATOR is another invention of The Aeolian 

TEMPO Company which, used in accordance with the system of markings 

on the punctured roll music, results in playing any piece in 
exactly the time intended by the composer. Nothing is left indefinite or to conjecture, 
the time-shading of the various passages being carefully prescribed by metronome. 
It is only necessary to move a lever to and fro upon a dial marked from o to 100 to 
accelerate or retard the movement; and thus easily, surely, and effectively is attained 
that most important attribute of any musical performance — perfect time. 

The Pianola is also furnished with three stops— Piano, Forte, and Tempo— to 
be used, as their names indicate, in further controlling expression. Their manipulation 
is not difficult; and while the Pianola is a progressive instrument, with exhaustless 
possibilities for the true lover of music, only a short time is required for any one to so 
become its master as to produce effects as artistic as they are delightful. 

To one especially who has been in the habit of playing the piano in the old way, 
playing the piano by means of the Pianola is an entirely new sensation. There is a 
fascination about it which can hardly be described. It is like flying where one has 
heretofore been obliged painfully to creep. The ability to play without effort whole 
libraries of music, giving io each piece in a great degree your own interpretation, is 
almost intoxicating in its sense of power. 

Is it any wonder that pianists themselves are among the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the new invention ? 

What will eventually be the influence of the Pianola upon piano-playing of tne 
present day and future generations can only be inferred, but that it will be important 
there can be no doubt. 

There will be incredulity at first, of course, and the not unreasonable prejudice 
born of experience with earlier and purely machine methods to be overcome. But 
that is a detail. 

The Pianola is a grand artistic Fact. 

Curiosity in regard to it is already great. The need of such an instrument is posi- 
tive. That it meets the requirements made of it is simply a matter of demonstration. 

It is on exhibition and on sale. 

The Pianola is the only piano-player which has ever been endorsed by musicians, 

Price £65. Catalogue No. 6 sent free upon request. 


TOUCH 


Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending purchasers, If unable tocall,send for catalogue 9. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
The Pianola may be seen at oe following addresses— 
MANCHESTER.—Hime & Addison, 30 Victoria St. BIRMINGHAM.—Stockley & — 123 Colmore Row. 
LIVERPOOL,—James Smith & Son, 72, 74 & 76, Lord St BATH.—Milsom & Son, Milsom St. 
EDINBURGH.—Methven, Simpson & Co., 83 Princes St. PLYMOUTH.—Turner & Phillips, 15 George Street. 


DUNDEE.—Methven, Simpson & Co., 122 Nethergate. YORK.—Gray & Son, Coney Street. 
PERTH.—Methven, Simpson & Co., 29 County Place. HUDDERSFIEL D.—Wood & Sons, New Street. 
ABER DEEN. —Marr, Wood & Co., 183 Union St. SHEFFIELD.—Arthur Wilson Peck & Co., Pinstone St 
GLASGOW.—Marr, Wood & Co., 42 Buchanan St. BRIGHTON,.—Lyon & Hall, Warwick Mansion. 


DUBLIN.—Cramer, Wood & Co., 5 & 6 Westmoreland St. BRADFORD.—Wood & Marshall,g New lvegate. 
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About Christmas Presents. 


The purpose of this little note is to persuade 
the reader to select the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”—the best of all Christmas presents: a 
royal gift ; and yet a gift which may be obtained 
for only five shillings in ready money. But an 
argument is not the less worth reading because it 
leads to but one conclusion ; if it is sound reason- 
ing it must end in some one upshot. Here, 
then, are some brief statements about the 
“Encyclopedia” which the reader will judge 


These are the 








Twen 





among the other presents ; and a box of 25 large 
volumes—weighing nearer two hundredweight 
than one—with another great package contain- 
ing a revolving book-case, is a gift that does not 
permit itself to be overlooked. Nor is it only 
the first impression that one must consider. 
This present is not only a big present when the 
carrier delivers it, but it remains a big present 
always; a proud array of sumptuously bound 
volumes, in a substantial and convenient 











case; a present He or She will see 
every time the room is entered, a present 
that everyone who comes to the house will 
admire. It may seem undignified to speak 
of so authoritative and scholarly a work 
as the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” as i 
it were a mere piece of furniture, but it is 
that, besides being a useful and dignified 
book. It makes of the drawing-room in 
which it is placed a library as well as 
a drawing-room, a richer and more im- 
pressive room than it had been before. 

In the second place, a Christmas Gift, 








for himself; and if they interest him he can 
obtain much fuller information by sending to the 
Daily Mail for the particulars of the offer. A 
half-penny stamp will carry to its destination the 
enquiry form which is printed on the fourth page 
of this advertisement, and by return of. post 
specimen pages and details of the offer will be sent. 

You are not asked to make up your mind now 
that you will choose this particular Christmas 
present—you are asked only to spend a half- 
penny in order to see what sort of a Christmas 
present it is. This advertisement cannot tell 
you that-the whole magazine is hardly large 
enough to describe a book that contains 22,000 
pages : a library, rather than a book. 

In the first place, this very fact that the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” is the biggest book 
, in the world is an argument in itself. A Christ- 
mas gift ought to arrive ‘‘ with a bump,” as the 
children say, it ought to make a place for itself 


whatever it is, should be the best of its 
kind; all shoddy things, all pinchbeck and 
‘“‘Brummagem” and sham is a sin against 
the spirit of Christmas. You are _ not 
trying to get the upper hand of Him or 
Her at Christmas, to pass off something 
second best; you want a genuine solid article, 
whether it is to be a modest gift or an important 
gift, and you wou!d rather send an important gift 
if the price and terms of sale bring it within your 
means. If you decide upon the ‘‘ Encyclopedia ” 
you are getting the best—th=: very best in the 
world. Itis the one great standard Library of 
Reference. The eleven hundred writers who 
made the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” are the greatest men 
of our time. Lord Kelvin and Mr. Swinburne, 
Lord Rayleigh and Mr. Bryce, the Bishop of 
London and Canon Farrar, Sir William Crookes 
and Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir Walter Besant 
and Mr. Morley—all sorts of famous men were 
amongst the contributors; not writers only, 
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Twenty-Five Vols. 














but men who have played a stirring part in the 
-wenie of our generation. These men made it a 
ook to which all English-speaking writers and 
readers refer and defer, a book that decides 
disputes and settles doubts. It is quoted in the 
newspapers every day, it is the book to which 
the most learned men turn first when they want 
to look up a new subject—it is all human know- 
ledge brought, together forevery reader’s daily use. 
Another quality to be looked for in a Christmas 
gift is that itshould be something not easily 
matched, and this is peculiarly true of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” It is sold now for 
avery small price, and upon very easy terms of 
payment, because the Dai/y Mail, by arrangement 
with The Times (for this is the famous Times 
reprint of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” that you are 
offered), is selling a limited number of sets at 
little more than the actual manufacturing cost of 
the volumes. But when this chance is gone, the 
“Encyclopedia” cannot again be offered upon 
suchterms. It will again be a book which men of 
moderate means cannot affordto buy. The person 
to whom you send it for a Christmas present will 
see othermen buying itat a pricevery ¢cifferent from 
the price you can get it for to-day. You are giving 
a present that in the ordinary course of business 
costs twice as much as you will pay for it now. 
The last point to consider, and it is a very 
important point, is that you do not want to 
choose a Christmas gift that will either make too 
great a drain upon your ready money (of which 
no one has too much at just this time of year), on 
the other hand, saddle you with a vague burden 
jof debt. If you buy at a shop a handsome present 
on credit, you cannot be at ease until it is paid 
for. You buy it with a loose sort of understand- 
ing that you will not be harried and hurried 
about the payment ; but the shopkeeper may 
afterwards be short of money, or may change 
his mind about the time he wishes to give you, 
| and you may be asked to pay for the present at 
| just the time when it is least convenient for you 
topay. If you buy the “ Encyclopedia” there 














is none of this uncomfortable uncertainty. You 
pay 5/- in cash when you send your order ; after 
that you pay 12/- a month—which works out at 
the rate of less than sixpencea day. That is not 
hard to do; you know precisely where you stand. 


_ Itisa straightforward transaction, and leaves you 


independent. Noone can ask you fora five pound 
note at an awkward moment when you have no 
money to spare, It is easy to save sixpence a 
day; so easy that at the end of the month you can 
hardly remember that you had made the:slightest 
effort to save it, and that is the end of the matter. 

There is the case in a few words. 

But it is not all you want to know. You 
want to know what the volumes look like, how 
they are bound, what sort of a bookcase it is 
that the Daily Mail offers you with the books 
(included in the 12/- a month ; it is all one trans- 
action). You want to know all about the pay- 
ments you have to make; you want to know 
how it is that the book is sold for on/y half the 
publisher's price. On the next page you will 
find a printed slip, which will save you the 
trouble of writing a letter. It is a request 
for information. It needs only a half-penny 
stamp and an envelope —and by return of 
post you will get the information you want. 
You will receive a prospectus that gives a full, 
clear and vivid account of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” containing specimen pages, extracts 
from a number of articles, as well as examples 
of the coloured plates and other illustrations, in 
short a miniature of the great book. You bind 
yourself to nothing. If you send the enquiry 
form the Mail will reserve a set of books for a 
day or two, until you have had time to decide. 

But you ought to send at once, for there is 
no time to lose. You only have until Dec. 15th, 
and even before then people who want The 
Best Christmas Gift may have sent in their 
orders so fast that your chance will be gone. 
Only a certain number of sets can be had for 
this present Christmas. Next Christmas there 
will be no such chance. It is a bargain that 
must be secured now, if you are ever to secure it, 
and you should send for details at once. 











THESE BOOKS ARE USED—THE OTHERS ARE NOT NEEDED. 





OFFICES 


where you can see the Volumes, the bindings, the 
Bookcase, and obtain full details of this offer. 


LONDON. 
NEAR BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET 
STREET.—“ Daily Mail” Office’ (“‘ Encyclo- 
pedia” Dept.), 4, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
NEAR THE BANK.—Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., 
46-40, vy cd Street, E.C. & 


NEAR. K-LANE.—Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, 101, Leadenhall Street. 

NEAR CANNON STREET STATION.— 
Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 121, 

Cannon Street, E.C. 


Harmsworth Buildings, 


Eyre 





WEST-END.—Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., 207 and 
209, Regent Street, W. 


NEAR CHARING-CROSS.—Messrs. Wm. 
Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 23, Northumberlard 
Avenue. 


PROVINCES. 
MANCHESTER.—Messrs. Forsyth Bros., 126 and 


128, Deansgate. 


CARDIFF.—Messrs. Dawson, Hayes Buildings, 
Working Street. 


EXETER.—Messrs. Dawson, 22, Gandy Street. 
LEICESTER.—Messrs. Dawson, 7b, Halford Street. 


li you cannot call, send in this Inquiry Form, or a post-card, asking for prospectus and 
details of the offer. In this prospectus the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is faithfully described. 
We do not use any extravagant praise; you will find the books more than we describe—more 


than you expect—them to be. 








ENQUIRY FORM. 


To be sent to the « Baily Mail,” OFFICE. 


Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the 


order form, and full details of the ‘* Daily Mail” offer, and provisionally 


reserve me a set of the Volumes. 
[Mame] . 


PM10 [Address] 





This Enquiry 
Form can be sent 
in an open Enve- 
lope with only 
a Halfpenny 
stamp. 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
> 

















4, HARMSWORTH BUILDINGS, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


N.B.—Should you prefer not to deface this page, please send a post-card asking for details of 
the offer, and your request will receive attention. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


vy 
a The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
‘ Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


F. TENNANT PAIN, *",00'S0,"nue Taitbout, PARIS.” 


HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth. . ° . 
° ° OSTBAHNHOF. ° . . 


WESTBAHNHOF . e ° Railway Station Bookstall. 


”» ” ” 


GERMANY. 
Aix-la-Chapelle . « # fe TEAVER . » « « Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Sa p a LIBRARY BARTH . ‘ ° Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben. 
an ‘ ° . GUS. NEUMANN ° 8, Holzgraben, 

Baden-Baden. . ° C. WILD . ‘ F -  Leopoldplatz 
Berlin . : ° . . E. ILGES ? Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden. 

e ‘ ‘ Week GEORG STILKE ‘ ; 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 

«ind the principal Railway Stalions of Berlin. 

Cologne ‘ eo » C, A. NIESSEN ‘ ‘ . 6, Domha:. 

a . ° i: F. G. SCHMITZ Library, Hohestrasse. 
Dresden e C. TITTMAN , ‘ 15, Pragerstrasse. 

- o « -« & EB, WEIGAND . ‘ a RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Ms. elC tl Ct Cl t a J. MERCHBERGER Library. 
Frankfort-on-Main . . J. VATERNAHM ....._ Railway Station Bookstall. 
Hamburg . ° . ° J. W. BASEDOW. ° ° 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Hanover ° ‘ . . THEO. SCHULZE . Pe ° 85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
Heidelberg... , -  BANGEL & SCHMITT... _ 5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Homburg v. d. H. ONG F, SCHICK i xi « « Library. 
Bad Schwalbach ere - |) eee. 
Stuttgart . . . - K. WITTWER . ee - 32, Friedrichstrasse, and Railway 

Station. 
Wiesbaden . i 4 ‘ LUCKE . . ° ° Railway Station. 
Pe - " ° JACOB LEVI ° The Colonnade. 
Wurzburg . ° ° VAL. OEHNINGER,. ° e Library. 
FRANCE. 


Aix-les-Bains .. . ‘ MAISON MERMOZ ° 

Biarritz ‘ P P ° V. BENQUET F ° 
pa ° F ° ° L, JUGAND ° 

Cannes. ° . ° ° VICTOR PERRIER. 
“ae ° ° 7 ‘ F. ROBAUDY 


Place du Revard. 
Place de la Mairie, 
° 3, Rue Mazagran, 
4, Rue d’Antibes 
42, Rue d’Antibes. 


ee é 7 ‘ . Cc. B, FAIST P 45, Rue d’Antibes, 
Dieppe . o « «6 « COURSIERES FILS 52, Grand Rue. 

os i : 4 ; = COLLIARD ° , ° 14, Rue de la Barre. 
Havre... ie ey ae BOURDIGNON ‘ ° ° Librairie. 
Marseilles . ° ” m MME, DUMONT . ‘ ‘ Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 

» P . ‘ ° H. BLANCARD é ° ° 17, Rue de Paradis. 
Mentone es VVE, C. MATHIEU 24, Rue St. Michel. 
Monte Carlo ° H. SINET . ‘ P .  Kiosque des Journaux. 
pe ea ee PIERRE BERTHELOT , 6, Rue de France, 

* ° J. CASTELLANI 62, Rue Gioffredo, 
® ~  S , he LEVENT & CHEVALIER . 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
” ‘ ° 6 . GALIGNANI LIBRARY. . = 48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
a er roe MME, VVE, TIMOTEI 14, Rue Castiglione. 
‘si : j oa ° BRENTANO 37, Avenue de |’Opera, 
- . 5 etm e BYRON LIBRARY . 8, Rue Castiglione. 
se ‘ , ao te .  GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 224, Rué de Rivoli. 
go Se ce eta ee Ce Eg ee 
» F P ‘ ‘ THE CELTIC . r ° -* 37, Rue Marbeuf. 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards, and Railway Stations. 
Royat . : ° > . MME, PUEL Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme). 
Trouville 5 ; 4 i H. LEDUN 63, Rue des Bains. 
Vichy . e . P GIROND BERNE Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throuchout France, 





NOTICE.—// there is any dificulty in obtaining the PALL Matt MAGazine, F. Tennant Pain, at, Farringdon 
venue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies on yeceipt of 18. ad., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the PaLL Matt Gazette will be sent on receipt 

of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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Frolie 
Fortune 
Telling 
Calendar 


For 1901. 
AN AMUSING GAME 


The Frolie Fortune-Telling 
Calendar is the Most Inter- 
esting of all Parlor Games. 

















HIS unique Combination Calendar and 
Fortune Teller is a distinct art pro- 
duction of 16 pages, 6 x 6 inches, beautifully 
printed on heavy cardboard in 14 colors, 
At once the handsomest calendar and most 
amusing and interesting game for everyone. 


Sent on receipt of 2d. in stamps for postage, 


Address Dept. W, 
QUAKER OATS, L4td., 
EASTCHEAP, LONDON, B.C. 


| For Improved Fortunes eat Quaker OF ¢ 
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WRITES 


~ EVERY LETTER 
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THE ROYAL BAR-LOGK. 


Since it was placed upon the Market in 1888, the RovaL 
BaR-Lock has been the pioneer in all Typewriter devices and 
inventions for saving time and. doing ‘nore efficient work. 
Every practical improvement which is dictated by the progress 
of modern ideas is found on this machine. At once the 
quickest in operation, and the most complete in automatic 
devices, it performs its work in a uniformly efficient manner, 


turning out the best work in the shortest time. 


Sowe people think that any machine writing with type is 
worthy of the name of Typewriter. That idea is erroneous. 
The modern Typewriter must do many things perfectly. Its 
mechanism should be designed so that every letter, from the 
first to the last written, should be in full view of the operator 
without raising the carriage. Every character—capitals, figures, 
and signs, as well as the lower case characters, should be 
capable of production by the depression of one key only. The 
machine should also be complete in those automatic devices 
which lighten the labours, increase the speed, and gladden the 


hearts of Typewriter operators. 


The Royal BAR-LocK is the only machine which performs 
these functions. Several Typewriters have one or more of these 
advantages. The Royal BAR-LOCK is absolutely the only one 
which contains them all. Typewriting with the Bar-Lock is 
shorn of all che drawbacks which attend the manipulation of 
other machines. It is like writing with a pen with none of the 
drudgery and illegibility. An expert operator becomes more 
expert, and a novice becomes an experi sooner on the ROVAI, 
BaR-Lock than on any of the old-style, hidden-writing 


machines. Fifty-five thousand operators agree that 







































RANKS FIRST. 
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Are you a Business Man? Use a Typewriter for your correspond- 
ence, you will then have time to write your clients fully, thus gaining their 
goodwill and increasing business. A letter should be your “Traveller” by 
post. A neat Typewritten letter, like a representative of engaging manners, 
is always well received. The BAR-LOCK also saves time and ensures accuracy 
when used in place of a pen for invoicins. If it pays shrewd and successful 
fivins like those quoted on page 4 to use the BAR-LOCK, it will pay you. 


Are you a Solicitor? Your briefs, abstracts, agreen.ents, and other 
work may be made as printed books to you. Typewriting is three times as 
rapid as engrossing cr wiiting with a pen, and far more effectual. With the 
ROYAL BAR-LOCK TYE=WRITER you can look over your clerk’s shoulder and 
see how the work is progressing. You cannot see all the work all the time 
on any other machine. 


Are you an Architect or E igineer? All the work of your office 
can be done more speedily on the Royar, BAR-LOcK. There is no fear of 
making mistakes which may perhaps cost you hundreds of pounds. When 
writing estimates, the writing is always in sight. 


Are you an Auihor? You will have no need to employ an amanu- 
ensis, for you can write with the Roya BAR-LockK in a few days much faster 
than you used to with a pen. The Royal, BAR-LocK helps you. It does not 
hinder and throw you off your train of thought like the older machines, which 
are built upside down. It prevents and cures writer’s cramp. 


Are you a Clergyman? Write your sermons on the Royal Bar- 
Lock. Youcan think withit. You will also find it useful for writing vestry 
notices and for circular letters. 


Are you a Schoolmaster? Give your pupils a knowledge of an art 
which, on their leaving your establishment, they can immediately turn into 
money. There is a constant demand for well-educated youths who are 
capable of operating on the Roya BAR-Lock. You will find the Roya, 
BAR-LOCK invaluable for writing your examination papers. Over a thousand 
copies in facsimile can be quickly taken from one writing. 


Are you engaged in any pursuit which makes constant demand 
ov your tiie and brains? You will find the RoyaAL BAR-LocK help you 
when nothing else will. It will smooth your business life, and, taking the 
drudgery away from you, will leave your brain free to develop the schemes 
which interest you. 


The foregoing statements are true. We believe the ROYAL BAR-LOCK has many more 
good features than any other Typewriter. Ask us all the questions you can about it. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 1o. Ask about its value to you personally. We will cheerfully 
answer by post, or personally, as you wish. 


The Typewriter Company, L* 
12 & 14, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Branches: 


BIRMINGHAM: 168, Corporation Street. GLASGOW : 22, Renfield Street. 

BRISTOL: 28, Baldwin Street. LEEDS: +1, Guildford Street. 

CARDIFF: 30, Mount Stuart Square. LIVERPOOL: 41b, North John Street. 

DUBLIN: 43, Dame Street. MANCHESTER: 31, Brown Street. 

EDINBURGH: 50, Frederick Street. NEWCASTLE: St, Nicholas Chambers. 
SHEFFIELD: 8, Orchard Street. 





Samuel Fitze & Co., CALCUTTA. 

Birchall & Co., SHANGHAI. 

Carlisle Chambers, Apollo Bunder, 
BOMBAY. 


4, Victoria Arcade, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
4, Lambden Quay, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
34, Royal Exchange, ADELAIDE, S.A. 
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The Blutomatic Royal 





Visible-Writing 


Must possess marked ig mene | to have achieved the following Results in the largest 
Government Department, Municipal Authority, Cable Company, Insurance Companies, 
Brewers, and Soap Manufacturers of the United Kingdom :— 
( has in the ) 
) Royal } 
Palaces 





\ aes } about 30 typewriters of various makes. 


} They now 
use 








\ ye a } about 10 typewriters of various makes. 


| They now ) 

use j 

the. _ SEP ee ne ma 
\ in 1897 j about 17 typewriters of various makes, 


i They now | 
use 


x <a about 6 typewriters of various makes, 
They now | 
use { 





saan about 20 typewriters of various makes, 
They now ) 
use 





re } about 3 typewriters of various makes. 


They now 
use 








int 1896 } about 20 typewriters of various makes. 


They now 
use 











To go on buying old style, hidden-writing, non-automatic typewriters, seeing 
the results recorded above? It costs you nothing to make ‘a trial. Why not 
investigate our claims that the new Royal Bar-Lock will do more work in a 
given time than any other typewriter? 
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+ + + 12, 14, 16, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR OLD MACHINES OF OTHER MAKES. 
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Medical 
Opinions 


IDEAL TONIC WINE. 





The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


A valuable and safe Tonic. 


“IT have tried VIBRONA, and am satis- 
fied with the results obtained in cases suitable 
for its use, and have no hesitation in saying I 
look upon it as a valuable and safe Tonic.” 
131298 1.—M.B., C.M. 


A Restorative of great power. 


‘I have pleasure in stating that, as far 
as I can judge, VIBRONA possesses all the 
advantages claimed for it, especially in the 
absence of cinchonism as a result of its em- 
ployment. It seems to me to be a restorative 
of great power and of great value, and I am 
induced by the results obtained to employ it 
still further in the future.” 121298 t.—M.B. 


Only to be tried to be appreciated. 


‘I have much pleasure in stating that I 
ordered VIBRONA to several of my best 
patients last winter and spring, when Influenza 
was prevalent, and without exception all were 
delighted with it and felt much benefit. I 
look on it as an excellent preparation which 
has only to be tried to be appreciated.” 
111098 s.—L.R.C.P., and S. 


No other wine so easy of digestion. 


“TI have much pleasure in testifying to 
the high standard you have reached in your 
new preparation VIBRONA. I have not 
found any wine which seems to suit the 
digestion so well, and it is quite as pleasant to 
take as any non-medicinal high-class wine. I 
have recommended it in several cases, and 
believe it will be useful in convalescence from 
Influenza and other acute diseases of a 
depressing nature.” 22596 i.—M.B. 


Of great use in debility and nervous prostration 


“T think VIBRONA is a very excellent 
preparation and a capital tonic. It is certainly 
of great use in all forms of debility and nervous 
prostration, and would undoubtedly prove 
extremely useful in the depression consequent 
on epidemic Influenza. I have already 
recommended the Wine in all suitable cases in 
my practice, and shall have great pleasure in 
doing so in the future.” 51195 w.—L.R.C.P. 























A good Tonic Restorative. 

“IT can with confidence recommend 
VIBRONA as a very good tonic restorative, 
and at the same time a most agreeable wine 
to drink.” 101298 p.—M.D. 


Used extensively in my family. 

“I was very much pleased with VIBRONA 
and have used it extensively, both in my own 
family and with my patients. I find it an 
excellent tonic, without causing any unpleasant 
feeling in the head, and I have no doubt it 
will prove a very valuable medicinal agent.” 
18696 m.—L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 

Unable to take Quinine. 

“T have given your _ preparation 
VIBRONA an extended trial in a number of 
cases of children. I gave it to a lady who 
was unable to take quinine even in the smallest 
quantity, in consequence of headache, ete., 
but VIBRONA had no such effect, and did 
her a great deal of good.” 9498 h.—M.D. 


Important points to remember. 


“Having given a _ personal trial to 
VIBRONA, I have formed a very high opinion 
of its tonic properties. The fact that the 
Hydrobromate is the active Cinchona prepara- 
tion incorporated, as well as the certified 
uniformity of strength of the compound are 
important points to remember when so many 
‘Quinine Wines’ are on the market in which 
the quantity of Quinine is not stated and un- 
certain. VIBRONA should be of great use 
in cases of slow convalescence and when 
Quinine has to be taken for a lengthened 
period.” 31398 s.—M.B. 


A splendid Tonic in Convalescence, 


“JT have prescribed VIBRONA very 
frequently. My opinion is that it is a splendid 
tonic wine in convalescence from almost any 
disease. My experience has been principally 
confined to patients recovering from operation. 
I have also prescribed it where operation has 
not been called for, but where the system has 
been reduced by long continuance of bad 
health, due to various causes.” 24396 b.— 
M.D., M.B. 























: N B—I t is scarcely necessary to remark that, whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical Professton, 
in withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide character of every 
communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original letters are always open to the 
inspection of any Membey of the Profession, and this fact will sufficiently attest thei genuineness. 
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THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all 
leading chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, at 3/9, or carriage paid at 4/- from 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & CO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 




















































BECAUSE 


VIBRONA is a new and 
improved form of the cele- 
brated Cinchona Succirubra, 
the source of Quinine, ac- 
knowledged by the entire 
Medical Profession to be 
the supreme Tonic. 


VIBRONA is pleasant to 
take, and does not produce 
the headache, deafness, or 
other disagreeable sensa- 
tions caused by Quinine. 


VIBRONA contains all the 
tonic and aromatic princi- 
ples of Cinchona, and is 
therefore greatly superior 
to Quinine alone. 


Vibrona Art Series, No. 3.) 











Why is 


the 
Ideal Tonic 
Wine? 











FLATFORD MILL 





After the painting by J. Constasie, R.A., in The National Gallery. 


BRITISH ART FOR BRITISH HOMES. The proprietors of VIBRONA invite the 





BECAUSE 


‘ VIBRONA is the Best 


Restorative in all enfeebled 
conditions of the system, 
whether arising from illness, 
sleeplessness or excessive 
fatigue. 


VIBRONA never fails to 
“act like a charm” in 
cases of Ansemia, Neuralgia, 
Influenza, Insomnia, aad 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


VIBRONA is not a secret 
remedy, nor a quack medi- 
cine. The claims made on 
its behalf as the Ideal Tonic 
have been amply verified 
by the highest scientific 
and medical authorities. 


Petes 
ss 


[Vibrona, The Ideal Tonic. 


attention of the art-loving public to an 


entirely new and original scheme by which they are enabled to offer reproductions in monochrome of 
Famous Pictures by some of our most celebrated Painters at a price which 


appears incredible. 


The above is a copy in miniature of the third of the series, the first being “Cranmer at Traitor’s Gate,” 
by F. Goodall, R.A., and the second, “The Fighting Temeraire,” by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. The originals 
are Sepias, on fine plate paper measuring 20x25 inches, and in fidelity of outline and 
richness of tone are equal to proof etchings costing several guineas. 

Each Picture of the series will be obtainable for the nominal sum of Malf-a-crown, and on receipt of 
Postal’ Order or stamps for this amount will be forwarded carefully packed, and carriage paid to any 
address within the United Kingdom, or any country in the Postal Urion. 





leading chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, at 3/9, or carriage paid at 4/- trom 


Vib THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & CO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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‘* Excellent, of great value.’’— Lancet. & M I L K 
SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, _tiactics Garvic, ue. | 













Most Delicious, Nutritious, 
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% THE GRAPHOPHONE PLEASES ALL. 
‘g) No other Instrument affords such Varied Entertainment. 


GRAPHOPHONES 
SING, LAUGH, AND PLAY. 


They entertain and amuse young and old.” 
Their charm is fascinating, and their repertoire 
is as boundless as the realm of sound itself. 

No home can be dull that has a Graphophone. 

Graphophones record words spoken into them. 
You can talk or sing into the machine, and have 
your voice reproduced instantly, and as often as 
desired. 

GRAPHOPHONES are sold from 25/- upwards. 


The Grand Types are the most wonderful of all. 
They reproduce with all the volume of the original 
rendition, and with marvellous purity of tone. 
THE TOY GRAPHOPHONE FOR CHILDREN, 8/- 

The Graphophone is the only Talking Machine 
awarded the Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition. 

Write for Catalogue and Record List to 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH Co., 

General (Department H), 
122, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 
per month (second- 
hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three 


Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BEGHSTEIN PIANOS =: 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 


of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





























Keep warm! Drink 
































NATIONAL INCORPORATED WAIFS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Otherwise known as DR. BARNARDO’S: HOMES). 
41,805 Waifs and Strays have been saved from misery and placed out in life. 
11,530 have been successfully Emigrated. 
OVER 5,300 now in Residence: SIXTY fresh Admissions every Week, 
No really Destitute Child has ever been refused Free Admission! 





TREASURER: WILLIAM FOWLER, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN OF CoUNCIL: HOWARD WILLIAMS, Esa. 
BANKERS : LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN BANK; anp PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE & CO. 
GEORGE CODE, Honorary Secretary; JOHN ODLING, Corresponding Secretary. 
Head Offices: 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 

















MARTELL’S 


THREE STAR, 


THE WELL-KNOWN GENUINE BRANDY. 














BUTTER -SCOTGH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Qeally, whtlibin®, 
Cingcientyg* 











NESTLE’S 
THE BEST FE D 
FOR INFANTS. : 


Nestlé’s Food is the Food which does not require the: 
addition of cow’s milk. It is the Infant Food which® 
possesses especial value in hot weather—a food which © 
saves thousands of lives from Cholera Infantum every ~ 
year. It requires the addition of water only in pre- 
paration. The nourishing elements of cow’s milk are 
in the Food itself. 

Sample Tin, with Medical Testimony, sent free in the British te | 
on application to H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, 
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